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STRICTLY BUSINESS. 


Fairly regular attendants at lumbermen’s conven- 
tions during the last decade and the next preceding 
period, especially the gatherings of the earlier years 
of the last ten, will readily recall a condition then 
accepted as usage—that the conventions 
were largely vehicles for diversion, primarily, their 
ostensible, grave purposes being held by many as 
of secondary importance. By these, by no means a small 
percentage of association mem- 
bership, the work of the asso- 
ciation usually was relegated 
throughout the year to a few of- 
ficials—the bulk of it to the sec 
retary—and by them the annual 
convention was regarded 
excuse for relaxation and 
dentally only was it a matter 
of sober significance. This atti 
tude of an appreciable propor 
tion of the membership of some 
lumbermen’s organizations was 
accepted and even reflected by 
association officers—frivolity and 
social enjoyment were to them 
the warrant for the organization 
and the convention; the business 
aspects of both were a grudg- 
ingly accepted accompaniment to 
be neglected whenever possible. 


ordinary 


as an 
inei- 


Within the last decade a 
sharp transposition has been 
‘wrought. Lumbermen’s organi- 
zations have made entertain- 
ment of secondary importance 


and the real purposes of such 
bodies and of their councils have 
been consideration of and action 
upon matters of vital business 
import. The character of officers 
chosen to handle association af 
fairs has changed corresponding- 
ly. They have been selected in 
most cases because of their busi- 
ness and executive ability, their 
business standing and their like- 
lihood to be of continually prac- 
tical service to the organization 


and its real objects. An exam- 
ple of this wholesome change 
was given ‘Tuesday of this 
week by the election by the 
Pittsburgh Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of Louis 
Germain, jr., of that city, to 


the presidency of the organiza- 

tion. In that action the associa- 

tion strengthened not only the busi- 

nesslike status of its members but 

that of the lumber trade of generally. 
While deservedly and in the dignified acceptance 

of the phrase a social favorite, Louis Germain is 

first and essentially a business man, with an intelli- 

gent appreciation of the relations of business and 

the interests entrusted to his care to other phases 

of modern life, as will be substantiated by an outline 

story of his career from his childhood. 

is still a young man. 


Pittsburgh 


Mr. Germain 
He was born in Saginaw, Mich., 
May 20, 1882, the son of one whose name is almost 
synonymous with the sterling traditions of white pine 
history—Louis Germain, sr. His birthplace, boyhood 
environment and education were in a lumber atmos- 
phere. He attended the Saginaw schools and was 
graduated from the Saginaw High School in 1900, 
and began his life’s activities 
lumberman. 


immediately as a 


Upon leaving school Mr. Germain found employ- 
ment in the yard and mill of E. Germain, his uncle, 
at Saginaw, a business started in the early fifties by 
Louis Germain’s grandfather, one of the pioneer lum- 
bermen of the Saginaw Valley. Louis Germain’s pur- 
pose was to learn thoroughly the white pine busi- 
In the mill he spent a year and a half, fol- 
lowed by a the office, acquiring a 
good knowledge of manufacturing and of estimating, 
price quoting and general office work. 


ness. 


year’s work in 


In January, 





LOUIS GERMAIN, 
President Pittsburgh Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association. 


JR., OF PITTSBURGH, PA. ; 


19038, Mr. 
ager of the white pine department of the American 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co. and moved to its head- 
quarters at Pittsburgh, Pa. 
added to his department the handling of yellow pine 
and in that year he elected 
of the company, in charge of its business in white 
and yellow pine. 


Germain was offered the position of man 


The following year he 


was assistant secretary 
Here he had command of purchases 
and sales and enlarged his knowledge of mill condi- 


and his acquaintance with and 


tions mill owners 

buyers. 
Mareh 1, 

Co., with 


industrial, 


1906, Mr. Germain started the Germain 
a small 
railroad 


capital, catering especially to the 


and ear material trade, a_ busi 


ness which soon grew to such proportions that the 
company secured larger quarters in Pittsburgh, in 


Fulton 


the 


suilding, and opened’ a_ sales office in 





Philadelphia. In July, 1908, the business was taken 
over by a corporation and,- January 1 of the follow- 
ing year, it was constituted, with paid up capital of 
$100,000 and $40,000 surplus, as follows: President, 
Louis Germain, jr.; vice president, Louis Germain, sr.; 
secretary and treasurer, A. A. Germain. 
The Germain Co. has specialized in railroad ties 
(yellow pine and hardwood), railroad and ear mate- 
rial, bridge, dock and construction timbers, and 
Michigan white pine, pattern, shop and foundry lum- 
ber. It ships yellow pine from 

Florida and Alabama to Michi- 
gan and, in return, white pine 
from Michigan to 
Alabama. 


Florida and 
business 


totals be- 


Its annual 
and lumber 
tween 65,000,000 75,000,000 
feet. The company carries at 
southern points a large stock of 
veilow pine and cypress railroad 
available for immediate 
shipment by steam and sailing 
vessels in cargo lots to northern 
points. It operates five small 
sawmills at points in Georgia 
and Florida, sells the output of 


in ties 


and 


ties, 


several other mills and operates 
two tie camps in Georgia and 
one in southern Florida. In 1910 
the Germain Co. made a record- 
breaking coastwise shipment— 
67,000 cross ties, loaded on 
steamship Lewis Luckenbach, 


valued at $52,000, said to be the 
largest single consignment of ties 
ever shipped coastwise to New 
York. The company’s sales of 
fices at Philadelphia, Pa., are un- 
der the management of J. I. M. 


Wilson; its New York City, 
Boston (Mass.) and Rochester 
(N. Y.) offices are under the 


management of, respectively, T. 
S. Wylly, jr., J. E. MeShane and 
A. P. Vander Veer. It maintains 
offices docks at Brunswick, 
Ga., under the management of 
E. E. Shaver, at Tampa and 
Jacksonville, Fla., under’ the 
management of R. L. Williams, 
at Montgomery, Ala., and New 
Orleans, La., under the 
ment of A. C. Stewart. 


and 


manage- 


The lumber center of which 
the Pittsburgh Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association is a 


concrete expression is one of the 
heaviest handlers at 
of both hard and soft woods. 
As a point of distribution it 
enjoys advantages of proximity to raw material and 
points of production rarely exemplified elsewhere in 
the country; close to it. 


wholesale 


available for market and 
manufacturing purposes, are immense resources of all 
the commercial hardwoods, and it is the center of 
hemlock production. Quoting a recent 
editorial utterance of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 
‘*Pittsburgh is on the highway of the southern pine 
movement from Texas to Georgia seeking markets in 
the East, and is the natural market center for North 
Carolina pine taking a northwesterly direction. * * * 


and spruce 


it is the gateway for a large amount of the various 

kinds of mill produet and the center of a vast volume 

ot wood consumption. No wonder, then, that Pitts- 

burgh has bred a body of men who take to the lum- 

ber ducks take to the water. And it 
(Concluded on Page 75.) 


business as 
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No matter how good the sub- 
stitute you offer a customer in 
SASH and DOORS the desire 
for Real White Pine remains. 











Weed Quality Doors 


are pronounced favorites with hundreds of 
dealers all over the country who recognize 
the universal preference of builders for 
White Pine. We use in their construction 
the best California White Pine which has a 
particularly soft fibre and beautiful grain, 
and takes and holds paint like the good old 
Michigan and Wisconsin pine that was the 
choice of our forefathers. 

We make all standard stock sizes in a 
variety of styles and can ship large or small 
orders on short notice and at prices that 
will enable you to hold your trade at home. 


The two views shown herewith illustrate our factory 
facilities and enormous dry kilns. 

















Ask your Jobber to quote WEED QUALITY 


Doors. If he does not comply advise us and 


quotation will be forthcoming promptly. 


Weed Lumber Co. 


WEED, CALIFORNIA. 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Flood Bldg. Telephone, KEARNEY 2885 











JAMES D. LACEY. WOOD BEAL. VICTOR THRANE. 


7 0 U 


INTERESTED IN SOUTHERN 
OR PACIFIC COAST TIMBER? 








We furnish detailed reports of amounts of stumpage on each 214, § 
or 10 acre Subdivision of each forty. 


We employ expert Pacific Coast Cruisers to check ‘all estimates 
made on Western Timber. 





We offer High Class Timber Properties only, which have been 
placed in our hands for sale. 


We guarantee our estimates are reliable. 


JAMES 0, LACEY & CO, 


(ESTABLISHED 1880) 








1211 Whitney Central Bidg., 


New Orleans, 


1104 Spalding Bullding, 


Portland, Ore. 


1009 White Bidg., 


Seattle, 


1215 Old Colony Bidg. 


Chicago, 








“CROWN”Concavo- 










STAVES 
4 oy 
” 


or Tank 
Stock 
Brings Big Profits To Dealers 


and overcomes all previous objections to the silo busi- 
ness because of large investments required to meet 
demands for all sizes. Its construction eliminates the 
necessity of carrying an assortment of sizes for differ- 
ent sized silos as it is adaptable to any size silo or tank 
from 8 feet in diameter to 40 feet. Makes a positively 
air or water tight joint and being made of Farwill last 
almost forever. 


; 


j PHTENT APLLIEO FOR 
















Note Particularly 


The above cut. You will readily see 
that by the absence of the usual ton- 
gue and groove this ‘‘ Crown’’ stave 
will adjust itself tofany radius and 
when bound with the hoops positively 
cannot leak. 


Its Big Advantage 


From the viewpoint of the dealer is 
the fact that only one pattern being 
needed, his investment is greatly re- 
duced, space required for storing is 
minimized and danger of left over 
odd sizes is eliminated. 









Write today for further particulars and pre- 
pare to control the Silo business of your town. 


The Holland-Cook Mfg. Co., ‘wast. 
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OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO ADVERTISERS. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is the 
only lumber newspaper having a large paid 
subscription list ! 

The average number of copies of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN pnnted 


weekly during the year ended January |, 
1912, was 13,691. 


State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 


I, Elmer C. Hole, secretary and treasurer of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, do solemnly swear 
that the above figures are correct. 


ELMER C. HOLE. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 3rd day 
of January, 1912. 
HENRY S. LOVELY, Notary Public. 
This is a circulation more than double that 
of any other lumber newspaper and greater 
than the combined subscription lists of any 
three other lumber newspapers. 




















COMPENSATION LAW. 


The Illinois Workmen's Compensation law which be- 


comes effective May 1 has brought about some confu- 
sion and dissatisfaction. Counsel for the Tllinois Manu- 


facturers’ Association directs attention of employers to 
the necessity of making known to employees the fact 
of their election to come within the provisions of the 
law. The law requires that a statement of the com- 
pensation provisions of the act be furnished to the em 
ployee personally or that it be posted conspicuously 


in the room where he is employed. Failure to do so 


estops the employer from using three principal defenses, 
and gives the injured employee the right to elect be- 
tween the statute and the common law. 


The Illinois Manufacturers’ Association is expected 
to test the constitutionality of the law as soon as pos- 
sible, its opposition being due to a belief that the com- 
pensation is fixed too high and that it neglects the 
factor of the use of intoxicants. 

Opposition to the law is reported as likely to be 
intensified by the increase in insurance rates of lia- 
bility companies. The companies are said to assert 
that the law increases the liability of employers and 
that insurance premiums must be increased in propor- 
tion. Also out of the discussions of the liability act 
a sentiment has been developed in favor of a law for 
State insurance or a measure permitting the forming of 
mutual companies. 


LABOR AND COAL. 


Reports of the week to and including advices of Thurs- 
day indicate little prospect of early settlement of the 
difficulties between coal operators and miners. These 
have reached in Great Britain and on the European Con- 
tinent a stage rather mildly characterized as acute. Dis- 
orders ranging from famine to violent death, with sus- 
pension in whole or in part of great industries and 
transportation, rail and marine, and consequent para- 
lyzing ‘of commerce generally, have characterized the 
trans-Atlantic disturbances in mining districts. 

While some apprehension is entertained of a spread to 
this side of the ocean of the spirit and severity rife 
abroad, the only evident reflection of them to date is 
a stiffening of prices, and this largely due to domestic 
causes that are likely to disappear with the approach of 
weather of the kind that makes the fuel problem prac- 
tically negligible. For while some minor disorders may 
wait upon the settlement of the wage question pending 
between union labor and the operators of mines, the 
costly lessons of earlier years, the temperament of 
leaders of union labor, the business acumen of the mine 
owners, the general good sense of the American people 
and the acceptance of American ideas may be depended 
upon to avert anything at all resembling the situation 
that has obtained and yet prevails across the Atlantic. 
The outlook warrants the prophecy that the wheels of 
commerce will continue to move in this country, that 
the householder will be able to take advantage of the 
““diseounts’’ of the next few months and lay in his next 
winter’s supply, and that those who even at this early 
date are figuring on their annual summer vacations will 
find the usual excursion rates in vogue and trains and 
steamships as eager for and as efficient as in previous 
years, 


STANDING TIMBER SUPPLY. 


A paper trade journal is authority for the state- 
ment that 750 tons of white paper are used daily in 
New York City alone and that to supply the necessary 
volume of pulp wood, 3,500 acres of timber are cut 
down daily. Commenting on this rather startling in- 
cident the same paper adds: ‘‘ With careless indiffer- 
ence the American public refuses to consider the 
question of what is to become of the forests. With 
one city among a nation of 100,000,000 or more re- 
quiring the stripping daily of 3,500 acres, how long 
can we expect the supply to last?’’ 

Assuming the acreage to be correctly estimated, at 
the rate of 3,500 acres a day it would take to ex- 
haust what is said to be left of the 5,200,000,000,000 
of the original area (800,000,000,000 feet of which 
belongs to the Government, thus leaving 1,700,000,- 
000,000 acres in the hands of private owners) 485,714,- 
285 days, or 1,330,724 years. This, of course, falls far 
short of indicating the aggregate rate at which the 
residue of all standing timber is going into consump- 
tion. But taking the 1,700,000,000,000 feet of forests 
estimated as now in the hands of private owners for 
a basis and assuming the present rate of annual con- 











sumption, 45,000,000,000 feet, will not be reduced, it 
would take 37.8 years to exhaust it all. This, how- 
ever, is taking no account of the rate meantime of 
reproduction and none of any impending reduction of 
consumption on account of the inroads of substi- 
tutes and, as the country grows older, shrunken 
building of practically all sorts. Should reforestation 
be stimulated by the continuing shrinkage, as it 
without question will, these undetermined factors 
should vege me to protract the supply, if not in- 
definitely, far beyond any of the wild conclusions of 
many hysterical writers needlessly distressing them- 
selves as in the manner quoted. 
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AN INSPIRING EXAMPLE. 


The Ohio Hardware Association carries a legend at the top of its letter 
heads like this: 

‘‘It’s the business of the Ohio Hardware Association to make better hard- 
ware merchants.’’ 

This shibboleth is a veritable slogan, with a ringing emphasis and a meaning 
unique compared with the blazonry of the ordinary business association. 

Generally speaking, business associations have their beginning in the desire 
of individuals to get the benefit of combination for making money for them- 
selves. The aim is to learn something from their competitors whereby they can 
hold their own in the struggle with competition. Each member thinks that by 
coming in contact with others in association meetings, listening to addresses, 
and thus more largely informing himself of what is going on in the larger 
sphere of trade, he may be able to take advantages in buying and selling that 
he would know nothing about unless he embraced the opportunity to come in 
contact with a large number of men engaged in the same business. He thus 
enters into a competition of ideas and practices, a knowledge of which, he 
concludes, can best be acquired in an organized association. 

Moreover, each industry or trade must resist influences and attacks from 
without, and that can most effectually be done by combination. 

A trade association is to a large degree an offensive and defensive under- 
taking, in which the strength of unity is sought and depended upon. Probably 
too much of this idea is the incentive of too many of such organizations. Lumber- 
men’s associations, like the rest, and perhaps more, have been too much 
actuated by the offensive and defensive motives, besides harboring the sinister 
designs of individual members of getting the better of competitors within the 
association. 

There have been addresses and speeches enough in all lumbermen’s associa- 
tion meetings that have been instructive as to the best ways of doing business 
to have given all manufacturers and dealers a thorough education along such 
lines. But the difficulty has been to get the membership to take heed of such 
instructions. The paramount idea in the minds of the majority has been to 
have a good time at the place of meeting and, incidentally, if possible, to learn 
something about the ‘‘tricks of trade’’ that they were not before aware of. 
Associations have not sufficiently indoctrinated their members with the truth 
that it is the main business of the organization to make better lumber manu- 
facturers and dealers of its members. 

The Ohio Hardware Association has struck the key note in association objects 
and work, namely, to ‘‘make better hardware merchants.’’ That object accom- 
plished, the welfare of the members and the business in which they are engaged 
will have been provided for. It were well if lumber associations were actuated by 
a like purpose. Too obviously many retail lumber dealers, for example, but 
casually realize that to be successful in their line they should see to it that 
they are thoroughgoing merchants, with all the system and skill that the 
name implies. To attain this result should be the chief purpose, backed by the 
persistent effort of association officers‘and designated committees. 





CURRENT FEATURES OF WEST COAST TRADE. 


No changes of striking note have occurred recently in the lumber situation 
of the Pacific coast states, unless we except the strikes of the mill hands in 
the Grays Harbor district. Telegraphic information dated March 19 was to the 
effect that it was likely that all the mills of the Grays Harbor region would 
have to shut down on account of labor disturbance. The employees of that 
district are largely Greeks and other foreigners under the leadership of the 
Industrial Workers of the World. Strikes had occurred at the mills of the 
Northwestern Lumber Co. and the Hoquiam Lumber & Shingle Co., and trouble 
had extended to Aberdeen, where walkouts occurred in plants of the American 
Mill Co., the Slade Lumber Co. and the Anderson & Middleton Lumber Co.; 
in the last named place against the will of the employees, who were forced out 
by invading strikers from other mills. All the plants mentioned were shut 
down. The strikers make no demands, but they declare that they will not 
work, and seem determined that all mill workers in that district shall have 
a spell of idleness. How long the shutdown will continue and how far the 
disturbance will spread are matters of conjecture. For one thing the trouble 
will reduce production and measurably prevent any tendency to overload the 
narket with lumber and shingles. 

The market condition among the fir mills of Washington and Oregon is better 
than for some time, though as yet it can not be considered really strong. 
Within the month there has been a stiffening in prices of dimension, largely 
on account of the railroad demand. A firmer tone is also noticeable in respect 
to No. 1 and No. 3 flooring, No. 3 drop siding, silo stock and car material. 
Fir silo stock is being pushed with zeal this season, and is making headway 
throughout the interior northern states where dairying is a leading farm industry. 

Nearly all the northwest Coast mills are running except in the Grays Harbor 
district, where strikes have occurred, as already noted. Operators, however, 
realize that the future trend of trade depends upon a seasonable demand, with 
especial emphasis on that east of the Rocky Mountains; but it is admitted that 
business so far has not been coming in very rapidly. 

An encowiaging feature of the Washington-Oregon trade is the fact that 
rains have occurred in California, thus giving promise of good crops in that 
State, which had been jeopardized by winter drouth. This, with the impulse 
that will be given to lumber demand by preparations for the exposition at 
San Francisco, in celebration of the Panama Canal opening, is depended upon 
for a good California trade throughout the season. 


The export demand for west Coast lumber products continues strong, but 
business in that line is handicapped by high charter rates and lack of vessels. 
The effect of the labor troubles already is felt in the forcing of orders away 
from Grays Harbor mills to those in other districts. 

Advices concerning the redwood trade of California indicate that while orders 
are not coming in as rapidly as was expected earlier in the season late business 
has been better than it had been for several months. Prospects also are brighter. 





Cargo prices are stiffer than at any other time for the last eight months, which 
is taken to mean that prices at the East have an upward tendency. Operators 
well informed believe that within a few weeks redwood will sell $2 to $3 a 
thousand higher than at the year’s beginning. Representatives of the leading 
distributing interests report very favorable conditions in the general trade, and 
they expect that the sales departments will soon have all the business that 
they can handle. 


IMPORTANT TO ALL SOUTHERN COMMERCE. 


The forthcoming conference of the Southern Commercial Congress, notice of 
which was given in last week’s issue, should be of much interest to the lumber- 
men and business interests generally of the South. It is to occur April 8, 9 and 10. 

The subjects to be introduced in the forestry feature of the congress include: 
Losses suffered in the South by forest fires; the possibilities of fire control; 
what the timber land owner and lumberman can and should do to prevent forest 
fire losses, and how far conservative cutting shall be practicable if protection 
from fire shall be assured. 

The second session on April 9 will be devoted to discussion of State forestry 
laws, fire organization, need of uniform legislation and the cooperation of 
States and private owners with the Federal Government under the Weeks law. 

The conference will be open to all interested in the questions to be discussed, and 
all lumbermen and timber owners are cordially invited to attend. 

No more vital consideration can be presented to the timber owners, and those 
who are both timber owners and lumber manufacturers, in the South than the 
preservation of their stumpage from damage or destruction by forest fires. 
This is especially true with respect to manufacturers of lumber from their own 
timber, because the graduation of output to the actual consumptive demand 
is the only means now apparent to maintain prices of sawed product at selling 
values, based on the price of stumpage, that shall yield a reasonable profit. 

It can plainly be seen that if forest fires are to be allowed to ravage timber 
areas at frequent intervals there is a constant menace to the value of such 
properties. Hence, so long as this menace shall continue the owners of stump- 
age will be eager to cut their timber and market the product thereof as rapidly 
as they can, compatible with anything like market conditions that will let 
them out without loss. This effort, made each year, tends to the overstock of 
the market. What are needed are such a conservation of timber from its destruc- 
tion by forest fires as will make it a safe investment, that can be held from 
year to year, and cutting at a rate in accordance with market demands. This timber 
would become a more dependable asset than now, a better basis for credit, 
while production of lumber would not be so subject to the losses resulting from 
fluctuating markets. 

Nothing is more essential to the continuous prosperity of the lumber business 
than the safeguarding of timber from the ravages of fire. It would add to 
the value of both stumpage and lumber. Investors would then see that timber 
was a dependable kind of property, that it could be held at a small risk, and 
that as a security for bonds and loans it had acquired a more certain value 
than in the days when forest fires annually destroyed a vast amount of stump- 
age. If such motives and purposes could be forced on the attention of all 
who are interested as owners in the stumpage of the South the congress should 
eall forth a large attendance at the Nashville meeting and a united effort to 
secure organized means for accomplishing the desired result. And a heavy 
attendance is further incited by the problems to be discussed at the congress 
through a conference on national waterways, when related subjects will be 
offered by speakers of national prominence, including Hon. Francis G. New- 
lands, Gen. W. H. Bixby, Hon. Herbert Knox Smith and others. It is the 
avowed intention of the waterways contingent to ‘‘give to the nation a body 
of sober thought as to the business management of waterways as a physical 
asset of the United States.’’ The wide scope and vital import of the purposes 
of the coming congress would seem to insure a large attendance of representa- 
tives of the great number of interests concerned in its purposes. 








GOVERNMENT EXPANSION OF FOREIGN TRADE. 


The Department of Commerce and Labor having espoused a policy of actively 
expanding foreign trade in American products, Secretary of State Knox subse- 
quently gave public expression to the urgent necessity of such a policy ‘‘to 
secure firmer hold upon foreign markets than we now possess.’’ It also is 
understood that Mr. Knox is ambitious of bringing this arm of the public service 
into the Department of State and under his own official direction. 

Entirely apropos, however, of the campaign projected by the Department of 
Commerce and Labor, the proposed policy should and probably will be in 
the nature of advertising American products abroad somewhat as it is intended 
to exploit lumber at home—against competing products in kind or as substitutes. 

Another of these objects of the highest importance will be that of ascertaining 
and reporting any given department of trade either overdone or neglected. By 
this means the discovery of new and attractive channels may serve also to locate 
‘““overdone’’ conditions and conserve new ‘Yields to profitable ends. In other 
words, the object will not be to precipitate a struggle for competitive supremacy 
but to find markets in position to take our products of better quality at 
the same or lower prices, but in either case at a profit. To this end lost motion 
will doubtless be averted and material advantages conserved by first locating 
and reporting markets in which American products are wanted and ean be sold 
in profitable competition with those of other exporting countries. In this way 
the pending policy can be made to effect desired ends. But, first and foremost, 
the end most profitably to be gained will be that of finding and pointing out 
what, when and where American products are needed so as to relieve exporters 


of the delays, uncertainties and sacrifices inseparable from dependence upon pre- 


liminary individual experiences. 

This campaign, supplementing reforms now pending in the consular service, 
will try out current commercial issues with other countries in a manner to avert 
otherwise costly delays and friction. In that event, the hoped-for benefaction will 
prove an enduring tribute to the department and the administration. 
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THE LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION OF TEXAS. 


The annual meeting of the Lumbermen’s Association of Texas will be held this 
year at Ft. Worth April 9, 10 and 11. Throughout the now approaching quarter- 
century mark in the history of this organization there has been no time when it did 
not present a more than ordinarily impressive front, a more than commonplace 
measure of distinction and potentiality. In the meantime its active affairs have been 
reposed in the hands as secretary of two men only—Carl I. Drake, of Austin, who 
served continuously nearly 20 years, and the present incumbent, Sam T. Swinford. 

That this year’s meeting will have lost nothing of importance compared to any 
of its predecessors but will embody new matters and embrace a broader scope of 
useful principles and policies than ever before can safely be taken for granted. 
Down there brains are at work and activities are in active play that do not stop upon 
a common level of achievement but are constantly and successfully undergoing 
expansion on a plane higher than any gone before. As yet there has been no 
specific announcement of plans and purposes for the coming convention, but an 
occasion of unusual significance and usefulness is safe enough to expect. Nor does 
this relate so much to the social features, although in themselves invariably unique, 


elaborate and soul satisfying, as to the more formal and illuminating deliberations. 
These are noted not for any legislative texture that they may embody but as matters 
of enlightenment and the inculeation of the principles of ethieal comity by which 
the transaction of business is simplified and systematized. 

As very generally is known, the membership is restricted to no one branch of the 
lumber trade but embraces indiscriminately manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers. 
Thus the organization is of necessity one of class neutrality or an amalgamated 
body in which the attainment exclusively of class ends and the promotion of any 
one interest alone are automatically barred. The legislative limitations of the organi- 
zation for these reasons restrict the scope of its deliberations, as stated, to what 
should constitute the interrelations of all three branches of the trade with respect 
to, say, standards of manufacture, terms of sale, the arbitration of disputed accounts 
and such other questions of common interest as may be called up. The outcome 
of this manner of long continued intercourse is seen in the cordiality marking the 
interrelations involved, the absence of unethical transactions and the infrequency 
of grievances of any sort. Timely problems, such as transportation, insurance 
and legislation affecting lumber interests, in the main constitute the objects of 
this great organization’s existence. 








REVIEW OF THE CURRENT LUMBER TRADE 








Despite adverse weather, reports from the numerous market centers indicate a gen- 
eral strengthening of the lumber business in demand, inquiry for the future and 
firm holding of prices. During this month in any few days of favorable weather 


trade has sprung up as if it had been suppressed and had acquired resiliency, as 
indeed it had by compression from intervening, unseasonable winter conditions. 


That much trade has been held back by the weather is becoming increasingly evident, 
so that when better conditions shall come there will be a pronounced rush in the 
movement. In the country at large, especially in the cities of any pretention to 
growth, a large amount of building has been planned, and for two months the 
taking out of permits has shown a large volume. This, of course, means a large 
amount of work to be done when the season fairly opens, and a result will be a 
call for lumber in heavy quantities. Besides, the railroads have been forced by 
prolonged economies to make improvements and add to their rolling stock, a con- 
dition’ that has developed an active and widespread demand for ties, bridge timber 
and lumber for cars, station improvements and various purposes. Thus that the 
railronds are the most active and persistent buyers of mill product in the entire 
range is seen. ‘The heavy snows that have prevailed in the northern parts of the 
country, and the tremendous and long continued rains in the South, have caused 
washouts and destruction or dislocation of culverts and small bridges, so that much 
timber, planking, ete., will be wanted for building and repairs. In all the industries 
consuming wood there is a steady demand for all sorts of lumber, a feature felt 
increasingly in the general trade as the season advances. Although all buyers for 
almost any purpose continue to take over lumber carefully and with the purpose to 
avoid overstocking, the demand is sufficient to make a heavy and encouraging volume. 
Altogether producers, dealers and consumers are gaining confidence that the sea- 
son’s business is to be large, and that, too, without reference to the influences that 
generally are considered adverse. 


* * * 

As time passes a shortage of dry lumber at the southern pine mills an account of 
weather hindrances during the winter is increasingly evident. Mill stocks have been 
broken up by special demands, including those from the railroads and independent 
ear companies, and the balance must be restored before there can be said to be a 
sufficient supply to meet a general demand. This situation is leading to much inquiry 
and shopping about among the mills, which gives the operators a chance to insist 
upon strong prices for lumber in most urgent request. The mills thus far have heen 
so busy, when the weather permitted, in sawing out and filling railroad and other 
special orders that they have had little opportunity to balance up their assortment, 
and it is held to be a fact that a full swell of the spring trade would find them 
handicapped for assortments to meet the general demand. On this account it is 
contended in the leading market centers, where the mills are represented by whole- 
salers, that there will be a sharp upward tendency of prices in cases wherein the 


demand shall be imperative for stated quantities and times of delivery. 
* * * 


A pronounced trade revival, originating among the buyers of the East, and per- 
sistently extending westward, within recent time is said to have settled down on the 
yellow pine territory of which St. Louis is the wholesale center, evidently to continue. 
This buying movement is especially noteworthy in view of the fact that it occurred 
at a time when the worst weather of the season had visited the whole distributive 
territory. Hence it was thought that there was a positive and widespread necessity 
for filling up depleted supplies in order to meet such current demand as there was, 
as well as to provide for what was surely to come—that the spring trade had begun 
in earnest. Under such conditions it is concluded that demand for yellow pine this 
spring and throughout the season will be too great for the supply, and naturally the 
mill operators see their chance to insist upon firm prices for all stock, and higher 


figures for the kinds in strongest demand. 
* * * 


In the southern pine line, however, the probable demand for yard stock must be 
taken into consideration. So far about all the favorable development made in demand 
has been in specials, though the cities have kept up their yard supplies to a fair 
degree. But in the country districts, where trade much depends upon the farmers’ 
requirements, not much display is yet evident in buying energy, owing largely to the 
inclemency of the winter. . That is to say, the spring demand has been procrastinated. 
The coming of favorable weather has been so far projected into the spring months 
that when farmers: become busy with their crops their absorption in delayed farm 
work will be such that they will be apt to give little thought to making improvements 
until seeding and planting time is over, and perhaps until after the early harvest, 
especially in the winter wheat belt. Hence retailers will not be inclined to put in 


stock until they are satisfied as to the amount of demand likely to arise. 
# * = 


At Kansas City it is reported that intimations of weakness in the yard stock market 
are less in evidence than for several weeks. The pressure for selling that for some 


time was manifest has been succeeded by a firmer holding of lumber, especially in 
respect to No. 1 dimension and No. 2 8- and 10-inch boards. Yet large buyers are 
able to get good prices if they are willing to take a chance on the future and order 
straight carload lots freely. At Pittsburgh the price advances made last month 
are being well maintained, and buying is in excess of the wholesale trade’s ability 
to take care of it. Reports from that point are that car shortage and the fact that 
the mills are generally oversold tend to the firmness of prices. There is a good 
showing of new business. At Baltimore dealers note a disposition by the producers 
to hold out for further advances on southern pine. At Chicago and other midwestern 
points representatives of the mills report that conditions in the southern pine trade 
are much better than they were, and the outlook for the season is promising. In 
Florida and all the middle Gulf States recent heavy rains have handicapped logging 
operations, so that working out orders is about impossible, to say nothing of aceumu- 
lating stocks. Under such circumstances prices are held firmly as a general thing, 
though there are those who will cut prices in order to seeure orders for future 
delivery of railroad stuff. In the Southeast there generally is no accumulation 
of lumber to speak of, except in respect to B flooring. North Carolina pine 
continues to maintain ahout the same relation to the market as previously reported. 
Demand for box lumber and roofers is brisk, while the mill operators are keeping 
their sawing down with reference to the actual market requirement, and are refusing 
to aecent orders far ahead at present prices. In the vicinity of Boston North Caro- 
lina pine is competing with hemlock so far as prices are concerned, which prevents 
an advance of the latter that is desired, and to a degree attempted. 
* * * 

Seattle reports that the North Pacific mills seem to be well loaded with orders, but 
lack of tonnage at the mill ports is causing much trouble to cargo shippers, espe- 
cially to foreign parts. It is thought that if this condition shall continue much 
lumber that would have gone foreign will be thrown into the domestic trade, with 
what result must be a matter of conjecture. In the absence of such a contingency 
prices are exrected to remain firm, and they should show some advance as the season 
progresses. There is a good demand for red cedar shingles, and advances on clears 
and 18-inch shingles are exnected. At Tacoma it is renorted that the rail demand 
holds about the same as it has been for some time, with prices steady, but there 
is plenty of room for improvement in both demand and prices. In the Grays Harbor 
district a strike of mill hands has broken out, and many of the mills at a late date 
were shut down, thus restricting production. In that district the sawing and sale of 
silo stock are pronounced features of business. This lumber is sold both locally in 
that developing dairy section and in the East. At Portland complaint is made 
about the difficulty of taking advantage of the seagoing trade on account of high 
charter rates and lack of vessels. In California current trade is good and the outlook 
favorable. In the Inland Empire eastern trade and movement are being held back 
by winter weather east of the mountains, but the extent of inquiries is favorable to 
future demand and shipments. 

* * 

The northern pine business is holding a strong position, with an extraordinary 
demand for coarse box stock and a normal condition in the higher grades. At the 
Tonawandas new business is inducing a satisfactory tone in the market. Should 
conditions continue to improve during the next two weeks in ratio with trade in 
the last week or two the augury for a good spring trade will be completed. At 
Minneapolis the movement of lumber is much less than is usual at this time of year, 
mainly on account of continued winter conditions. City building is expected to be 
active when the weather shall permit, and the demand from large contractors promises 
to be large. Operations in the northern pine logging camps are about at an end for 
the season. 

* * * 

Hardwood trade is characterized by a strong demand for low grade stock, while 
better grades are held firmly and selling steadily. The eall for plain oak and 
quartered red oak is a feature in the Chicago market, and sound wormy chestnut, red 
gum and cottonwood are selling freely. At St. Louis a good hardwood business 
prevails. All along the Ohio River the hardwood trade is spoken of as doing well. 
In the lower Mississippi country heavy rains again have checked logging operations 
and consequently have limited production. The hardwood business at the East is 
characterized by more interest from buyers and the outlook is good. Favorable 
reports come from all parts of the hardwood fields and prospects for the entire 
trade are bright. Buying continues mainly for current use, but the aggregate volume 
is large, because the industries are making steady requisition and the railroads are in 
the market for their specialties. Good woods come from the general poplar market. 

* * . ‘ 

A feature of the hemlock trade is the short supply of dry stock at the foot of 
Luke Erie and in the Pittsburgh district. In fact, there nowhere is any great surplus 
of hemlock, and prices are being firmly held. 

* * * 

At most points in the North a rising demand for cypress is announced. Stocks at 
Louisiana mills are ample, prices are steady and shipments are in fair volume.., 


* * * ’ 
The spruce market in the Pittsburgh and Virginia districts is favorably mentioned 
in market reports, the trade being all that is necessary for the movement of dry 
stocks. In New England an effort is being made to advance prices on spruce frames. 
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DOMESTIC. 
General. 


July 27 has been set by the Aero Club of America for the 
balloon race to be held at Kansas City. Whether the race 
will be one for distance or duration will depend on weather 
conditions. 

Governor Osborn, March 15, issued a call for a second 
special session of the Michigan legislature to convene imme- 
diately after the adjournment of the present session. 

A tentative bill providing that all railroads entering Bos- 
ton shall electrify their lines within the metropolitan district 
on or before 1912 has been drafted by the Massachusetts 
Legislative Committee on Railroads. 

The Central Railroad of Georgia will build a passenger 
station at Macon, Ga., to cost approximately $1,500,000. 

Aviator Glen Hf. Curtiss has devised a double steering 
wheel for the use of airmen— instructor and pupil. Each 
wheel is connected with the steering post controlling the rud- 
der, enabling the instructor to counteract any false move of 
the pupil. 

Four members of the New Mexico legislature were arrested 
March 19 in Santa Fe charged with accepting bribes to vote 
for certain candidates for United States Senators, the first 
vote on which was taken by the legislature March 20. 

Alabama produced 15,011,855 tons of coal during 1911, a 
decrease of 1,077,575 tons, compared with the output of 
1910, according to the report of Chief State Mine Inspector 
Nesbitt. 

The hulk of the battleship Maine, towed by the tug 
Osceola, escorted by the North Carolina and Birmingham, 
four Cuban gunboats and a great flect of other craft, was 
conveyed to sea three miles off the Cuban coast March 16 
and sunk. 

Rear Admiral George Wallace Melville, U. S. N., retired, 
died at Philadelphia March 17 at the e of 72. He was 
national commander of the Loyal Legion and for 16 years 
was chief of the Bureau of Steam Engineering in the Navy 
Department. 





Grover Cleveland’s memory was honored March 17 at a 
public meeting in the City College, New York City, com- 
memorating his 75th birthday anniversary, at which tributes 
from President Taft, Governor Dix, of New York, and 
Governor Harmon, of Ohio, were read and culogistic addresses 
delivered by men with whom Cleveland was associated. 

The Southern Commercial Congress will be held at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., April 8 to 10. 

Governor McGovern, March 18, issued a call for an extra 
session of the Wisconsin legislature, to be held beginning 
April 30. Included in the call is the announcement of a 
primary election April 2 for nominations for two senatorial 
and one assembly vacancy, the election proper to be held 
April 26. 

Experiments by the Pennsylyania Railroad with wireless 
telegraphy for train dispatching through stations, installed 
in New York, Philadelphia, Harrisburg and Altoona, have 
been successful. 

George Arms, known by his many literary friends as “the 
Socrates of Broadway,” is dead in New York City at the age 
of 82. He was a close friend of Mark Twain. 

The Atlantic fleet will steam from Guantanamo for Hamp- 
ton Roads March 16, arriving off the Capes March 23. Spot- 
ting practice will be held March 29. Battleship practice will 
start April 1 High explosive shells from the guns of the 
Vichigan and Connecticut will be fired against the San 
Varcos. 

New England textile workers will receive wage increases 
aggregating more than $10,000,000 during the next i2 
months if all the mills join in the movement started by the 
larger concerns. ; 


An exploring expedition 
will leave Jacksonville, Fla., 


financed by Thomas F. Ryan, 
soon to spend several months in 
Venezuela. In consideration for his financing the expedi- 
tion and furnishing to the Venezuelan Government charts 
of the waters, the yacht Wayfarer and a small fleet of power 
boats to explore, it is said, Mr. Ryan will obtain concessions 
on rubber plants discovered by the expedition. 

The United Mine Workers of America and the committee 
of anthracite coal operators ended negotiations at New York 
City March 5 in a deadlock. Unless an agreement is reached 
by March $1 each side admits 180,000 hard coal miners in 
Pennsylvania will cease work 

A pension fund capitalized at $2,500,000, taken out of 
the $10,000,000 Rockefeller Endowment of 1910, for retired 
or disabled University of Chicago professors and for widows 
of professors, has been created by the Board of Trustees. 
The tenth annual report of the United States Steel Cor 
poration, covering 1911. shows a decrease in total earnings 
over 1910 of $36,749,288, in net 


$32,106,888 and in 





$52,271,790, in balance 


surplus $52,106,SSS8, 


there being no 
change in dividends. 


The electric committee of the American Railway Associa- 
tion, in session at Chicago, March 20 reported to recom- 
mend the adoption of a standard or uniform location for the 
third rail in electrification of railroads. It is believed this 
wil] go far toward removing one of the chief obstacles or 





prejudices which has existed against clectrification of ter- 
minals. 

Announcement was made March 15 that the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway will expend $1,500,000 in im- 
proving its roadbed in the Northwest. 

The first state legislature of Arizona convened at Phoenix 
March 18. 

The New Jersey state Senate March 19 defeated a reso- 
lution providing for an amendment to the constitution ex- 
tending the right of suffrage to women. The resolution re 
ceived only three yotes. 


Washington. 


The louse Committee on Interstate Commerce Mareh 15 
voted to report favorably the passage of the Sims bill to 
abolish the Commerce Court. 

A full report of the investigation of water power develop- 

ment in the United States by Herbert Knox Smith, com- 
missioner of corporations, was presented to President ‘Taft 
March 14. He reports that concentration of control over 
water powers by large interests in important localities is 
increasing rapidly and recommends that the Government 
should preserve title to the remaining power sites and 
develop them to prevent a possible monopolization of public 
utility companies. 
President Taft has decided not to 
accept the arbitration treaties with Great Britain and 
Irrance as amended by the Senate. It is understood that the 
President believes the treaties have been so impaired by the 
Senate’s action as to make them practically useless as pre- 
ventatives of war. 


It is reported that 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has reported to 
President Taft in favor of prohibiting the ownership by rail- 
roads of competing steamship lines. 

Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, for 29 years a member of the 
sureau of Chemistry, of the Department of Agriculture, 
voluntarily resigned March 14 as a result of discord between 
him and his superiors as to the enforcement of the law. 

After an exhaustive examination of Panama, D. F. McDon- 
ald, geologist of the Canal Commission, declared that the 


report that a volenno was slumbering under Culebra is un- 
founded. 
Eldredge Lanecy, counsel for Senator Lorimer, filed with 





the Senate March 18 his brief in regard to the investigation 
of his right to his seat by the Dillingham Committee. 

President Taft, March 14, signed the joint congressional 
resolution making it unlawful to export arms or munition 
of war to any American country where domestic violence 
exists, and immediately afterward issued a proclamation 
declaring that since such domestic violence had been found 
to exist in Mexico, all federal law officers were enjoined to 
prevent violations of the resolution. 

The Democratic bill removing the tariff entirely from sugar 
imported into this eountry was passed by the House of 
Representatives March 15 by a vote of 198 to 105. Accord- 
ing to the Democratic leaders the measure, if it becomes a 
law, will reduce the price of sugar to consumers about 14% 
cents a pound, an aggregate saving of $115,000,000 annually 
to the households of the nation. The loss of $53,000,000 
revenue annually from sugar duties will be offset, under 
the Democratic plan, by the proposed tax on incomes over 
$5,000 a year. 








The Democratic income tax bill was passed by the House 
of Representatives March 19 by a vote of 249 to 41. The 
bill provides a tax of 1 per cent on incomes of corporations, 
firms and individuals exceeding $5,000 a year. 

The balance of trade in favor of the United States for the 
year ended February 20 was %562,158,067, according to the 
records of the Bureau of Statistics of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor. 

Senator Cummins, of Iowa, March 1S, introduced in the 
Senate a bill providing for the elimination of all conven- 
tions and caucuses and the nomination of presidential can- 
didates by all parties at national primaries. 

Rep. Oscar W. Underwood, supporting the proposed excise 
tax bill in the House March 18, asserted that the Supreme 
Court by its annulment of the income tax law in 1895 was 
responsible for the growth of socialism in the United States. 

Senator Lea’s resolution, demanding from the Department 
of Justice all correspondence in the International Harvester 
Trust case, which was held up March 15 on motion of 
Senator Gallinger, passed the Senate March 16. 

Protests having been received from labor union or- 
ganizations in several States against the provisions of the 
employers’ liability and workmen's compensation bill, sub- 
committees of the Senate and House Judiciary Committees 
have been appointed to conduct hearings on the measure. 
The two sub-committees wiil sit together to save time. 

Chambers of Commerce throughout the country have in 
formed Secretary Nagel that they would aecept President 
Taft's invitation for a conference of commercial bodies at 
Washington April 15 to form a National Board of Trade. 

The Navy Department March 16 ordered three of the ar- 
mored cruisers of the Vacifi¢ fleet fo proceed at once to the 
Philippine Islands, 








Report of the Controller of the Currency on the conditions 
of the 7,359 national banks in the United States February 
20 compared with the previous report for December 5, 1911, 
shows an increase on loans and discounts of $151,324,133.99 ; 
cash, $87,708,201.83 and individual deposits $94,516,950.64. 





FOREIGN. 

The Spanish Government's reply to the last French note 
on the subject of Morocco is a flat vejection of France's 
request for territorial compensation in that country. Spain 
merely offers what amounts to a rectification of the frontier, 
from which France would gain nothing. 

Lieutenant Sylvestre, with a passenger, March 16, flew 
in an aeroplane from Etampes, France, to Sezanne and 
return, about 205 miles, in 4 hours and 12 minutes. 

More than $1,000,000 worth of paintings from celebrated 
collections in London, England, will be forwarded to New 
York to be exhibited for the benefit of the Dickens Cen- 
tenary lund. 

Secretary of State Knox spent March 15 at Guatemala 
City, Guatemala. 

King George last week laid the cornerstone of the palace 
of the London county council, which will cost $10,000,000 
and surpass in splendor any other palace in London. 

Herr Wermuth, German Imperial Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, March 10, offered his resignation to the Government as 
a result of a squabble with the Chancellor and the rest of 
the cabinet over the ways and means of financing the forth- 
coming increase in the Army and Navy. 

A spirit of unrest prevails in Cuba, arising from the lack 
of confidence in the Government and the consequent depres- 
sion of business, aggravated by endless political dissension. 

The British naval estimates for the coming year, calling 
for $220,427,000, a decrease of $1,535,000 from the amount 
spent last year, was introduced in the House of Commons by 
Winston Spencer Churchill, First Lord of the Admiralty, 
March 18. 





3ombs dropped from an acroplane belonging to the 
Italian expeditionary force, killed ten Arabs in a Turkish 
camp some distance from Benghazi. Tripoli, March 18. 

King George of England has conferred the coveted Order 
of Merit, which is granted only to the most eminent persons 
in any walk of life, to Sir Joseph Thompson, scientist. 

In response to a petition from the women of China, the 
National Assembly at Nankin March 18 adopted a_ resolu- 
tion approving of the principle of woman suffrage, but rele- 
gated its realization to the dim future. 

The greatest success ever achieved at an English election 
by women was at Birmingham March 18, where of 12 women 
nominated for the board of guardians two were unopposed 
and nine others were chosen. ‘The only one to fail was 
beaten by a Laborite. 

An Ilialian university professor claims to have discovered 
radium in ordinary dew. 

King George of England has conferred the coveted Order 
of Merits, which is granted only to the most eminent per- 
sons in any walk of life, to Sir Joseph Thompson, scientist. 

An anarchist tried to assassinate King Victor Emmanuel 
of Italy while he was driving with the Queen to the Pan- 
theon to attend the service commemorative of the birth of 
his father, the late King Humbert. Both escaped injury. 

Francisco de La Barra, former provisional president of 
Mexico, who has been in Europe for the last few months on 
a special mission, sailed from Paris, France, March 17, for 
Mexico, 

Lucien Deslinieres, Krench deputy, has submitted to the 
United Socialist party the draft of a bill for the creation 
of a Socialist colony in Moreecco at a cost to the French 
State of only $20,000,000. He asserts that everything can 
be done which a capitglist enterprise backed by huge capital 
could do in the way of exploiting natural resources and put- 
ting the ground under cultivation, while the profits, instead 
of going into the pockets of shareholders, would be divided 
among the colonists. 

Announcement és made of the discovery of a paying potash 
field in the grand duchy of Baden, the authorities of which 
will grant a concession to work it on condition of receiving 
12 per cent of the net profits and $4,000 a year. Two bor- 
ings have been made at a cost of $25,000 each, but they 
were not successful. 

A recent purported interview with United States Ambas- 
sador Reid in which he is quoted as saying that Ingland 
today is in a condition similar to that which prevailed in 
Irance before the revolution in that country may become a 
subject of official inquiry. 

It is announced that the Sultan of. Turkey, Mulai Hafid, 
who has been suffering from a severe nervous affection, re- 
cently announced his intention to abdicate and leave the 
palace. He was persuaded, however, to reconsider his de- 
cision. 

Nine frescoes by Tiepelo, dated 1758 and covering the 
entire apse of a church at Meolo, near Venice, Italy, have 
been discovered by Prof. Beni. They are in an excellent 
state of preservation. 
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Commercial reviews up to the beginning of this week 
indicated that in the security markets there had been a 
slight advance in stock values, the industrials leading 
the railroads in that particular. While the market for 
stocks could not be called bullish, it was not bearish. 
It had recently been noticed that a considerable amount 
of securities had disappeared from the market, and it 
was concluded that they had been bought up by investors 
and were being held by the buyers. Railroad earnings 
continued encouraging, as there was a real increase in 
gross, though much of this was attributed to the heavy 
traffic, which was the result of exports to recover lost 
ground and move accumulations of freight caused by the 
weather blockades in January and February. Net earn- 
ings during the last named month were expected to make 
a comparatively small showing, because of the extraor- 
dinary cost of running trains as the result of snow block- 
ades and the excessively cold weather. Bank clearings 
during the week showed a small though satisfactory in- 
crease. Business was considered essentially sound, 
though moving slowly, the business of the country as a 
whole evidently being carried on under the influence of 
conservation and a determination to go forward care- 
fully and safely or not at all. Still, under such condi- 
tions, the volume continued large, as the amount of rail- 
road tonnage showed. All business is being done with 
the object of supplying current wants, the turnover being 
on narrow margins, with practically nothing heing done 
on speculation. Most of the steel companies were being 
operated at 90 per cent of capacity, some working at 
full capacity. It was thought that prices of manufac- 
tured steel were perhaps better in places, but they con- 
tinued low with profits small. There was a cheerful 
tone in the cotton trade, and retail dealers were buying 
seasonable goods ahead in anticipation of the spring 
trade. Though the wool trade was dull it was thought 
that the settlement of the Lawrence strike would be 
followed by recovery and a more sanguine tone in that 
branch and others of the textile business. The coal 
strikes in’ England and Germany, and the threatened 
strike in this country, have disturbed the money and 
security market in London and measurably on the Con- 
tinent, with a reflex influence in this country. The final 
results of such unfortunate occurrences can only be con- 
jectured. At present they certainly are no help to ex- 
pansion or confidence. In this country money continues 
easy, but it has somewhat stiffened in Europe on account 
of dislocation on account of the English coal strike. 
Contrary to expectations, there has been no large release 
of money from the industries or lower rate consequent 
upon the coal strike. The suspension of production has 
caused a reduction in exports, and as imports have to be 
paid for all the released money due to idleness is easily 
absorbed, and more is required, causing a heavy drain on 
the Bank of England’s bullion holdings. If the strike 
shall be continued this condition at length must neces- 
sarily affect monetary affairs in the United States. 
But early in the week prospects were better for an early 
collapse of the strike because the resources of the unions 
for the payment of strike benefits were being seriously 
drawn upon, and general discontent, bordering on posi- 
tive protests, was evident in sections covered by the 
general union body. 
* * * 

Total gross earnings for 12 leading railroads of the 
United States in January were $66,059,352, as compared 
with $75,039,600 in December, and $68,145,492 in Jan- 
uary, 1911. The average earnings in January during a 
10-year period for the same group of rails have been 
$53,282,958; consequently they are $12,076,394 in excess 
of the average, and comparing with an excess of $14,- 
076,394 a year ago. For seven months of the current 
fiseal year the total gross was $525,705,047, as compared 
with $535,349,737 the preceding fiscal year, or a decrease 
of $9,644,690. Earnings for February are not yet avail- 
able, but earnings of that month, due to the fact that 
the crop movement then is over, general business is light 
and bad weather usually interferes with traffic, usually 
are relatively less than in preceding months. 

The Ottawa immigration office estimates that emigra- 
tion from the United States into Canada in 1910 included 
130,000 persons, and in 1911 the number reached 150,000, 
and it is declared from Canadian northwestern cities that 
the American invasion will be larger this year than ever. 
Incoming settlers are said to give as the principal reason 
why they are abandoning the United States for Canadian 
homes the high cost of living in this country from which 
they seek an escape. That may be one reason given off- 
hand to get rid of the questioner, but doubtless the real 
reason is the lure of cheap prairie land that is capable 
of growing wheat, which is always enticing to the Amer- 
ican farmer, who likes to raise cash crops from virgin 
soil, which needs only to be tickled with the plow and 
harrow to produce good returns. Prairie grain land is 
better than a gold mine to those with little money and 
plenty of the rough, muscular capital of the pioneer. The 
going over the border of so many American farmers is 
deplored by the people of this country, who are thought- 
ful enough to forecast its probable results. As one says: 
‘<The several hundred thousand American producers who 


have already gone to Canada mean loss to many interests, 
and it seems time that a systematic effort were made to 
abate the causes that induce them to desert a country 
which, in all respects save the one mentioned (high cost 
of living), offers them every advantage of residence and 
every avenue to social and political advancement.’’ Yet 
men will go where they see a money advantage, and all 
the moralizing on the question will have but little effect. 
It should be understood that many of the emigrants 
from this country once were either immigrants from 
Canada to this country, or the children of such immi- 
grants. One country is as good as another so far as they 
are concerned. Really in some respects the United States 
has little to boast of, so far as a place of residence is 
concerned, over our northern neighbor. As a general 
thing Canada is a better governed country than the 
United States. The controlling influences across the 
border are generally in better hands than here. In 
Canada there is less corruption in politics, and less graft 
and demoralization in publi¢ affairs. The ruling people 
in that country generally have a higher conception of 
office than in the United States, believing as did Cleve- 
land that publie office is a public trust. Plenty of men 
on this side the line still entertain that conviction, but 
so many take the opposite view that politics and adminis- 
trations fairly reek with corruption, and often to hold 
office is to make the incumbent subject to suspicion and 
a target for innuendo or open defamatory assault. It is 
not so much so in Canada, where both officers and the 
law are respected and depended upon to mete out even- 
handed justice. There are sharp political contests in 
Canada, sometimes reaching white heat and bitterness in 
preelection debates; but when election is over all settle 
down to a calm acquiescence in the will of the majority, 
as witness the calm following the rejection of the reci- 
procity treaty. The fact of the matter is that practically 
it is just as pleasant and advantageous, and a little safer, 
to live in Canada than in the United States; for it must 
be confessed that affairs are getting to such a pass in 
this glorious republic that the criminal classes go on their 
unpunished way to such an extent that sometimes one 
longs to go away into some new country, where there 
are fewer big cities to breed and harbor criminals, and 
where there is less display of wealth to tempt the pred- 
atory scoundrels who ply their vocation almost un- 
checked by the law’s delay, chicane and bungling. 
s * * 

A distinct reason why so many are going from this 
country to the new agricultural regions of Canada is 
that many farmers’ sons, financed by their fathers, are 
taking the opportunity to secure cheap, rich grain pro- 
ducing lands in the far Northwest, in which quest they 
are allured by the aid of the Dominion and Provincial 
Governments. It is like the opportunity once presented 
to the eastern young men of this country, when they were 
able to take up Government lands in the old Middle 
West, and in the States of the Missouri River valley, 
first at the price of $1.25 an acre, and eventually, under 
the homestead act, by the payment of a nominal fee and 
a term of residence with slight and cheap improvements. 
Another reason for the hegira to the Canadian North- 
west is the desire of farmers who have accumulated sur- 
pluses in their vocation to invest them in a way that they 
understand and with which they have had experience 
and know to be safe. Hence they turn to the wheat lands 
over the border. This movement is likely to go forward 
until the supply of wild lands shall have been ex- 
hausted. Moreover, it can be assumed that the settlement 
of the Canadian prairie Northwest by the farmer class 
of the United States will be a benefit to our business 
interests. Already the prairie Provinces are in close 
business touch with the United States. The farmers of 
those sections buy many of their agricultural implements 
on this side of the line, as well as vehicles, and many 
other kinds of our manufactures. They sell much of 
their grain and other farm products in the markets of 
this country. Together with their Canadian, Scandi- 
navian and British-born neighbors, they desire a larger 
trade relation with the United States, and hence they are 
in favor of reciprocity or some form of trade relation 
with this country that shall open up our markets to them. 
They want the competition of American lumber with 
that of British Columbia. It thus can be seen that in 
the long run this country should gain more than it will 
lose by a large sprinkling of our people in the midst of 
the population of the newer Canada. 

Trade of the United States with Mexico is showing 
the effect of the disturbed business conditions in that 
country, as reported by the Bureau of Statistics of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor. Exports to Mex- 
ico during the last year show a fall of about 20 per cent 
compared with exports in 1911. The total value of ex- 
ports to Mexico during the 12 months ended with Jan- 
uary, 1912, was $52,271,987, against $64,671,659 in the 
corresponding months preceding, or a decline of about 
$12,000,000. Imports from Mexico during the same 
period amounted to $59,227,516, against $59,981,890 dur- 
ing the corresponding months of the preceding year, 
being a decrease of $754,374. Manufactures form by far 











the largest part of our exports to Mexico under ordinary 
conditions. Of the $60,000,000 worth of domestic 
merchandise exported to Mexico during the fiscal year 
1911 manufactures of iron and steel amounted to over 
$20,000,000; railroad cars, about $2,000,000; boots and 
shoes and other manufactures of leather, about $2,000,- 
000; cotton and oil, nearly $2,000,000; lumber, nearly ° 
$3,000,000; scientific instruments, more than $1,000,000; 
automobiles, over $500,000; agricultural implements, the 
same; glass and glassware, the same; manufactures of 
india rubber, nearly $750,000; furniture, about the same, 
and a large number of other manufactures of less money 
value. Corn was exported to the value of $5,000,000, 
and meats about $2,000,000, with increases each year. 
The falling off in exports to Mexico is evidently a mere 
part of the general reduction in her imports, in which 
the United States shares in a less degree than other 
countries. The falling off amounts to approximately 
10 per cent; that of all other countries is 17 per cent. 
Mexico’s exports to the United States in the period cov- 
ered by the statistics noted showed a decline of about 3 
per cent, while exports to other countries showed an in- 
crease of about 8 per cent. 
* * * 

The recent and continued buying of pig iron is said 
in the Pittsburgh district to have removed all doubt of 
the permanency of the upward movement in iron and 
steel products. Last week there were purchases aggre- 
gating 115,000 tons of pig iron for steel making, in ad- 
dition to 70,000 tons the week preceding. With the fort- 
night’s purchases of foundry and other grades the total 
movement in that district for the first 13 days of March 
was more than 200,000 tons. The gain in price levels 
was not great, for there was much re-sale iron in the 
tonnage involved, but the movement put the furnace 
interests of the Pittsburgh and Valley districts in better 
position than for a year and a half, with sufficient ton- 
nage taken for forward delivery to make better prices a 
possibility within 30 days. It was said that the market 
thereafter must depend upon the current make of mer- 
chant iron for its spot tonnage instead of being able to 
draw from stock piles or from re-sale tonnage. 

* * * 

Advocates of a progressive policy for providing better 
harbor and waterway facilities throughout the United 
States, says the Wall Street Journal, in anticipation of 
the opening of the Panama Canal have not failed to take 
counsel of the splendid record which the engineering 
organization for that great work has made. Commercial 
organizations, notably the St. Louis Business Men’s 
League, have been to the isthmus to look over what has 
been done on the line of the interoceanic waterway. In 
the words of Secretary W. F. Saunders, they recognize 
‘‘the pity of disbanding the superb working organization 
and throwing away the efficient machinery now engaged 
in the construction of the Panama Canal.’’ It is urged 
that the organization and the machines should be used 
for other great waterway and harbor projects which the 
United States Government must undertake in the near 
future. A New York member of Congress has just intro- 
duced a measure providing for the equipment of the New 
York harbor at an expenditure of $32,000,000. At Chi- 
cago the city and the Government engineers are working 
on a comprehensive plan for a harbor at South Chicago 
or Indiana Harbor, or both, as well as for the widering 
and improvement of the Chicago River and branches, for 
local shipping purposes and for a part of the navigable 
way that is to connect Lake Michigan with the Mississip- 
pi River. Numerous other -projects are in contemplation, 
which it is believed can profitably employ the organiza- 
tion and equipment engaged on the Panama Canal. 

%: ® * 

Arrivals of foreign potatoes at ports of the United 
States have been unusually heavy in the last three 
months, averaging from 80,000 to 120,000 bags a week. 
Total receipts from abroad since December 1 up to a 
late date were 1,470,500 bags, mostly from the British 
Isles. With shipments from England still heavy, and the 
new crop from the Gulf region of this country due about 
April 10, prices are expected io ease off. In the mean- 
time domestic potatoes are scarce, and many of them of 
poor quality, and prices are unusually high. Potatoes 
have this year sized up with wheat in price, and have a 
part of the time exceeded wheat in that particular. In 
New York last week potatoes were selling at $3.35 a 
bag of 180 pounds, wholesale, European potatoes were 
held around $2.50 a bag of 168 pounds, and off grades at 
$1.50. In Chicago early this week potatoes were selling 
at $1.14 to $1.18 a bushel, but warm weather had en- 
couraged shipments and there was a decline of 2 to 3 
cents a bushel. In conection with the potato market a 
warning has been sent out by the Department of Agri- 
culture against using foreign potatoes for seed, this 
season. Europe has several potato diseases, not known 
to exist in this country, which if introduced might 
greatly reduce the annual yield, besides adding to the 
cost of production. The varieties coming from foreign 
parts are late varieties, not adapted to the South nor 
even the North. They are not adapted to our soils or 
climate. 
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RIGHTS AFTER CARRIER HAS ACCEPTED CORD- 
WOOD ALONG LINE. 

The Supreme Court of Georgia holds that by a long and 
continuous custom ‘of receiving and transporting cordwood 
left at a point along the main line of its track, not at a 
regular station, or side or spur track, a common carrier 
may obligate itself to continue the custom until it has given 
reasonable notice that it will be discontinued. Where such 
custom has been discontinued without reasonable notice 
of an intention to do so, the carrier is liable for special 
damage incurred by a shipper in cutting and cording wood 
for shipment in reliance upon such custom, upon a refusal 
by the carrier to transport such wood. In order to recover 
such damage, it is not obligatory on the shipper to actually 
deliver the wood thus prepared for transportation at the 
point on the track where the carrier has been accustomed to 
receive it, when he has offered to do so, and been notified by 
the carrier that it will not receive for shipment the wood 
when so delivered.—Ethridge vy. Central of Georgia Railway 
Co., 71 &§. E. R. 1068. 





CONSTRUCTION OF ORALLY EXTENDED CONTRACT 
FOR TIMBER. 

After standing timber had been sold subject to the limita- 
tion that it was to be cut within two years, and some of it 
had been cut and the cutting discontinued, the vendor 
agreed orally that he would not insist upon the two-year 
limitation, but that the purchaser might 


mill from the operation of the lien. But a lien which 
covers such ties is given by the provision that ‘Every per- 
son performing labor upon, or who shall assist in obtain- 


ing or securing sawlogs, spars, piles, cordwood, shingle 
bolts, or other timber, * * * shall have a lien upon 


the same for work or labor done upon, or in obtaining or 
securing, * * * the particular sawlogs, spars, cord- 
wood, shingle bolts, or other timber in said claim of lien 
described,” ete. Moreover, this lien extends not only to 
ties delivered and remaining on a railway right of way, 
but also to ties which have been removed, or on the pro- 
ceeds of the sale thereof.—Forsberg v. Lundgren, 117 Pac. 
R. 244. 


DAMAGES RECOVERABLE FROM PURCHASER FOR 
WRONGFUL CONVERSION OF TIMBER. 

In an action against a purchaser of logs for their con- 
version after they had been cut in good faith by the seller 
to him, and purchased by him without knowledge of any 
defect in the title, the Supreme Court of North Carolina 
says that if the plaintiffs were suing the party who cut and 
sold the logs for damages for a trespass upon the land, they 
could recover no more than the value of the timber at the 
place of severance, where it was converted into a chattel 
together with any actual damage done the land in removing 
it therefrom. Also, that, had the plaintiffs brought an action 
in the nature of a claim and delivery for these logs at 
the landing, they would have been entitled to recover them 
as found, and the defendant would not have been entitled 
to any enhanced value by reason of the cost and expense 
of transporting them to the landing. But the plaintiffs, 
the owners of the logs, having voluntarily waived the right 
to reclaim them in specie, the difficulty of separating the 








THE COAL TRADE 











If there were any lingering doubt in the minds of 
any coal buyer that the threatened suspension of 
mining April 1 might be avoided that hope was dis- 
sipated when the conference between operators and 
miners at Cleveland this week failed to result in a 
settlement. From now until April 1 production of 
coal will continue to be stimulated by the mine own- 
ers to the last possible degree. In that endeavor 
they will be aided to the uttermost by the railroads 
through the furnishing of cars at mines to the high- 
est limit which their facilities will afford. Of course 
these have been the actual mining conditions for the 
last 10 weeks. Not since the spurt in the demand 
for coal, following the cold weather early in January, 
have the producing companies failed to produce all 
the coal the limited supply of cars would permit, but 
the final 10 days of this month may be viewed as a 
last grand rally of the operators under what car 
supply encouragement may be afforded them. The 
miners in various districts will perhaps grow weary 
and display indifference to work and if the experi- 
ences of earlier strike years are repeated, there may 
be some obstacles to output from that source. 

Prices are feverishly high and erratic. Shippers 
are besieged by the consumer, who has been buying 
his coal during the last season in the open market 
and who has become thoroughly scared during the 

last 10 days. He is not only willing 





have a longer time in which to cut the 
timber, although no definite period was 
named. After the lapse of seven years 


(i. e., five years from the time the original 
lease expired), the purchaser having made 
no further effort to cut the timber, the 
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and eager to pay high prices for coal, 
but he is indifferent to the grade of 
the coal that he gets. He cares not 
whether it be lump, mine run or screen- 
ings, and for the latter he is willing 








vendor resold it. In an action brought by 


to pay as high a price as for the 





the vendor on a note given by the original 
purchaser for the timber, the Court of Ap- 
peals of Georgia holds that there was no 
error in directing a verdict for the plaintiff. 
The court holds that, even if the oral agree- 
ment made during the time set in the orig- 
inal contract was legally enforceable, it had 
the effect of extending the defendant's right 


Our brotherhood is not a thing 
Of mad, fraternal lays, 

Our brotherhood is not to sing 
In well-selected phrase 
Of God and man 


THE BROTHERHOOD OF NATURE. 


The azure of the sky, 


We love too well to die; 
We only stand 


: > timber only for a reasonable é 
a . : - And ereed and plan Here hand-in-hand 
time. In determining what would be a 7 . 
reasonable time to allow as to this exten- In old, accustomed ways; With Nature, you and I. 
sion, the duration of the original lease 
must be considered; and, as the original It is a brotherhood too deep 


lease ran for only two years, it would be 
unreasonable to construe the oral agreement 
as extending the lease for five years more. 
The defendant's title to the timber had re- 
verted to the plaintiff before the latter re- 
sold it—Branch y. Johnson, 71 S. E. R. 


1123. 


LIABILITY OF RECEIVER OF PART 
OF LUMBER. 


In a suit for a balance claimed to be due 
on account of the purchase price of certain 
lumber, where the defendant rejected only 
a small quantity of the lumber furnished 
by the plaintiff, but received, accepted and 
used a much larger portion of it, nearly 
all in fact, the Supreme Court of Florida, 
in affirming a judgment for the plaintiff, 
holds that where there is a special contract 
of sale, and the contract has been breached 
by the seller to the injury and damage of 
the purchaser, the latter may set up the 
contract and its breach and the damages 
sustained resulting as a proximate conse- 
quence of such breach by way of set-off to 
the claim for the value of the lumber; but 
a party may not purchase and retain the 
lumber of another, and, when sued for its 





To tell itself in speech, 

Too ample in its outward sweep 
For pharisees to preach— 
A brotherhood 

Of man and wood 
Around a world to reach. 


Our emblem is the spreading tree, 
Our lyrist is the leaf : 
That sings the Springtime’s ecstasy, 
The Autumn’s song of grief— 
Our bond the bond 
That binds Beyond 
And Here in single sheaf. 


We walk in silence shaded path 
With hearts that are attune, 
We fear no heavy-handed wrath, 
Though it be March or June; 
For ours the star, 

The sun afar, 
And pallid lady moon. 


In Winter’s sting 
Remember Spring 


That seek to show to me, 


Another life to be— 
The truth of it 
Is better writ 





With ev’ry living thing— 
For man and earth 
Another birth— 

The universal Spring! 


Yea, all the universe is ours: 


The perfume of ungathered flow’rs 


We breathe the forest’s scented breath, 
We hear the forest’s song, 

And know that e’en the kiss of death 
Is not for long, for long— 


That bids our hearts be strong. 


Oh, there are many ancient creeds 


By heart that aches, by foot that bleeds, 


On Spring’s reverdured tree. 


Here is the proof—here in the wood 
Where birds returning sing; 
Here is the bond of brotherhood 


prepared sizes. He sees the possible 
shutdown of his plant and to avoid 
that is his main consideration. All 
fine distinctions between fuels are ob- 
literated and very few distinctions of 
any sort remain, though a shadowy out- 
line gives to lump and egg a moderate 
preference. At the beginning of the 
week Illinois coal was selling at about 
$2.25 to $2.50 mines, in some instances 
$2.75, for steam use. Not all products 
of the State were held so high, for 
screenings could be bought in instances 
at #2, or even less. But of the stand- 
ard varieties there has been little or 
no tonnage for sale during the last 
week. The trading has been confined 
almost exclusively to the output of ob- 
scure mines. Wholesalers have reaped 
a rich reward by scouring the mining 
districts for fuel of that description 
and immediately upon purchase and 
shipment selling the car numbers to 
the voracious buyers at a considerable 
profit. For these obscure producers 
had not awakened to the realization of 
the fact that a panicky and advanced 
market was at hand. But though they 
gained a considerable margin through 
these transactions, the wholesalers 
doubtless aided in easing off the sharp 
edge of the market by supplying ton- 
nage from unexpected sources. 

A few instances are known where 
buyers have gone to excess. A few 
householders, for instance, bought and 
had delivered to them a year’s supply 
of fuel. Whether the steam coal users 
are now buying to excess is not known, 
for no one knows how long will be the 
mine suspension nor just how general. 











value, set up a breach of contract in the 
sale and purchase to defeat payment.—Stephens Lumber Co. 


v. Cates, 56 So. R. 298. 


CONSTRUCTION OF LIEN LAW IN TIE CASE. 
One of the 
“Every person 
manufacturing 


provisions of the 
performing work or 
sawlogs and other 


Washington code is that 
labor or assisting in 
timber into lumber and 
shingles, has a lien upon such lumber while the same re- 
mains at the mill where it was manufactured, or in the 
possession or under the contro? of the manufacturer, whether 
such work or labor was done at the instance of the owner 
of such logs or his agent or any contractor or subcon- 
tractor of such owner. The term lumber, as_ used in this 
chapter, shall be held and be construed to mean all logs or 
other timber sawed or split for use, including beams, joists, 
planks, boards, shingles, laths, and every 
article of whatsoever nature or description manufactured 
from sawlogs or other timber.”” The Supreme Court of 
Washington holds that this section does not apply to rail- 
road ties cut and manufactured in the woods for two reasons: 
First, because it only contemplates a lien on things manu- 
factured at a mill; and, second, because it only accords the 
lien while the things remain at the mill where they are 
manufactured, or in the possession or under the control of 
the manufacturer. While the term “lumber” is defined in 
the last sentence of this section, still the definition there 
given, when applied to the word “lumber” as used in this 
section, can only include articles manufactured from saw- 
logs or other timber when manufactured at a mill. The 
definition is broad enough to include railroad ties, but the 
context excludes ties manufactured elsewhere than at a 


staves, hoops, 


enhanced value given to them by the labor of the trespasser 
in transporting them to the water no longer existed, and 
they should be limited to a recovery of the value of the logs 
at the place of severance, with interest from that date. The 
place where these logs were converted and taken from the 
plaintiffs was in the woods at the time of severance. The 
enhanced value at the landing was imparted solely by the 
cost and expense of transporting them there. If between 
the time of severance and the date they were found at the 
landing the logs had increased in value from other causes, 
not imparted by the innocent trespasser’s labor, the plain- 
tiffs would be entitled to recover such increased value; 
but no such claim was made in this case.—Wall v. Holloman, 
72 S. E. R. 369. 


INVALID TIMBER CONTRACTS AND LIABILITY FOR 
TIMBER RECEIVED. 


A Kentucky statute provides that ‘tno contract for the 
sale of standing trees or standing timber shall be enforci- 
ble by action unless the said contract or some memorandum 
thereof be in writing, signed by the person to be charged 
or his duly authorized agent.” The Court of Appeals of 
Kentucky says that, under the statute, the vendor is thg 
person to be charged. A contract not being in writing-and 
signed by the vendor it can not be enforced. But a per- 
son is liable for timber he receives under an invalid contract, 
as he can not be allowed to keep the timber without paying 
for it; and he must be required to pay for what he receives 
at the contract price, as he receives it at that price. The 


statute is a shield, not a sword.—Sears vy. Ohler, 139 S. W. 
R. 759. 


But the generality of users of steam 
coal are believed to have provided 
themselves with a fairly satisfactory surplus of coal, 
say from one to two months’ requirements. From 
indications buying will continue lively up to April 
1, when the disposition of users may be to begin 
on their accumulations and buy less keenly what ton- 
nage may be thereafter offered. 

It seems certain that the suspension will not be 
entire. It is believed that most of the West Virginia 
mines will remain open, for they are nonunion. And 
in western Kentucky the nonunion mines will be 
worked to the limit, as well as those of central 
Pennsylvania and a few other scattered districts. 

_The curious spectacle was presented of western 
bituminous coals selling considerably higher during 
the last week than the ordinarily higher priced east- 
ern bituminous coals, The latter have advanced in 
some instances very slightly. The large producers 
of Hocking have not advanced their prices above 
circular, or $1.50 mines, though it must be confessed 
they state frankly they have none for sale. But the 
demand is keen and holders of the few cars that 
arrive have no difficulty in obtaining 25 cents pre- 
mium, or $3.40 Chicago, perhaps a higher price by the 
time this appears in print, for the market for all 
kinds of coal is unstable and sharp fluctuations either 
way are going on. Very little smokeless is arriving 
in the West. At Chicago retail dealers have in large 
measure substituted mine run for the smokeless, which 
is used here so extensively, some western prepara- 
tion and the consumers, who have noted in the daily 
press the existence of the coal crisis, seem to be glad 
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to get any kind of coal, and make little or no protest 
at the substitution. 

But as noted a week ago the current excited coal 
market has reference almost entirely to steam coals. 
The retail dealer is interested in only a mild degree. 
Save in a few instances, the householder is not look- 
ing any further ahead than to the advent of warm 
weather, when he expects to dispense with coal to a 
large degree. Consequently the dealer trade is con- 
fined mainly to the current needs and these vary with 
the weather. And hope lies deep in the heart of 
every householder that warm weather is not far away 
and he therefore refuses to become wrought up over 
the coal situation. 

However, the dealer has all kinds of trouble to 
get the coal he wants or even to get any kind of 
coal some times. For the steam coal users have so 
thoroughly invaded the market that little remains. 
There is no recognized standard of domestic prepara- 
tion. Many mines have changed screens to meet the 
changed conditions, some running exclusively on mine 
run, for which they can obtain prices as high as 
for lump. Perhaps $2.50 to $2.75, mines, represents 
fairly well the current price for western lump. 

Anthracite is scarce and dealers are unable to get 
prompt shipment for even the relatively small ton- 
nage which their trade now calls for. The eastern 
markets are very active and premiums are common. 


QUERY AND COMMENT 


Quarter Sawed Lumber. 


DOLGEVILLE, N. Y., March 16.—Editors AMERrIcAN LuM- 
BERMAN: Will you kindly give me your estimate of the 
number of feet, face measure, of %-inch stock, quarter 
sawed, that can be sawed from a log 19 inches in diameter 
and 18 feet long? This log is to be considered sound. Also 
please advise about how many years under normal condi- 
tions it will take to grow a log of this diameter of spruce. 

GEORGE LOUCKS. 

[A sound log, 19 inches in diameter, should yield 
about 20 per cent more lumber, board measure, than is 
shown by the log rule. Where logs are quarter sawed it 
is assumed that the product is about 20 per cent less 
than plain sawed. If the log were cut into inch boards 
the green thickness should be at least lys; cutting 
54-inch stock the green thickness should be 44. Saw 
kerf added it would require 19/16 inches to produce an 
inch board and 7% to produce a %-inch board. Assum- 
ing that a slab one inch thick will show a 3-inch face 
a log 19 inches in diameter would produce about 14 
inch boards or about 21 %-inch boards. The only value 
of this computation is to show the relative quantity of 
lumber that could be cut on the plain sawed basis, the 
production of %-inch stock being approximately 50 per 
cent greater than ineh boards. 

There is considerable loss in sawing quarter sawed 
lumber, but it probably would be safe to figure on an 
inerease of 25 per cent over the log scale. It depends on 
the ability of the sawyer and the method of quarter 
sawing followed. There are several ways to quarter 
saw stock. 

Under normal conditions a spruce tree would have to 
be 100 years old to produce a log 19 inches in diameter, 
13 feet long.—EbITOoRS. ] 

















How to Dry Cypress. 


BALtTiMorn, Mp., March 18.—Editors AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: If you bave any expert advice as to the best way to 
dry cypress lumber we would be very glad to entertain any 
suggestions that you have to offer. While we do not claim 
to know all about drying cypress we have had all kinds of 
suggestions from people who handle these kinds of dry 
kilns. Some claim that cypress is the hardest kind of wood 
to dry satisfactorily. Our present trouble appears to be the 
checking of the lumber, principally right through the heart. 
We would be pleased to hear from you. 

BALTIMoRE Sasu & Door Co., 
I. J. Miley, Manager. 

[This correspondent’s impressions as far as they go 
are in a general way substantially correct. ‘They with- 
out doubt would be concurred in by any cypress manu- 
facturer frankly discussing the matter on its demon- 
strated merits. As a rule, cypress manufacturers do not 
believe in artificially dried cypress; certain of them 
under no circumstances will have anything to do with 
dry kilns. A majority, however, have kilns of small 
caliber for use in cases of emergency, or when it may be 
necessary to supply items in mixed orders not on hand 
in shipping condition. Much of the stuff so dried is 
ordinarily first, to some extent, air dried. In such cases 
it is subjected to not exceeding 180° F. A very few 
mills use kilns for drying lumber from the saw to some 
extent; none, however, with drying room equal to their 
sawing capacity. In such eases the stuff is kept. in the 
kiln 10 days and at a temperature never more than 
200° F. 

It is true that cypress is a particularly hard wood to 
dry. The high temperature required geerates steam 
inside the piece, resulting in hidden checks which gener- 
ally never show unless resawed or otherwise opened up. 
This is especially true in those cases in which the drying 
process from any cause is indiscreetly rushed. 

It follows, then, that kiln drying as an aid to air 
drying is at once logical and feasible. Indeed, it may be 
said that any lumber in preparation for high class in- 
terior finish to insure undoubtedly good results is best 
put through a dry kiln to any extent necessary to perfect 
the process. 

One phase of this subject perhaps never clearly ex- 
ploited in northern lumber circles may be explained in 
this way: Cypress is distinctively a tide water product 








and upon reaching the saw from the water ordinarily ear- 
ries moisture enough practically to double its seasoned 
weight. It also is exposed to air drying subject to pro- 
longed seasons and an extraordinary volume of rainfall. 
This condition naturally and necessarily not only retards 
the drying process but, no matter how Jong it may have 
been previously exposed, it is apt to retain more moisture 
than lumber grown, carried and dried in the North. This 
occasionally has appeared from complaints of cypress 
siding shrinking on the building. In such cases close 
investigation has shown that the stock had been moved 
almost directly from the car to the job. On the other 
hand, where stock has been exposed to the air in the 
northern retailer’s yard for 60 days or more, complaints 
are entirely unknown. All this, of course, implies no 
inherent defect in the wood itself, but explains a condi- 
tion easily averted by the exercise of a little simple care. 
The same thing would be true of any wood produced in 
the same climate and not kiln dried. 

There are a number of types of dry kilns any one of 
which is perhaps as well adapted for drying cypress as 
any other, but none of which is known to be superior 
to all others. 

The inquiry above quoted undoubtedly reflects sub- 
stantially similar doubts in the minds of many others in 
like manner interested and it is for this reason the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is prompted and pleased to sub- 


mit its comment in this somewhat extended manner. 
—EDITORS. | 





Standard Grade Silo Staves. 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 16.—Editors AMERICAN LUM 
BERMAN: It seems desirable to me that there should be 
a standard grade in working for silo staves in order to 
permit stock to be carried on hand for the filling of small 
orders for this stock. I believe, however, that the great 
bulk of this lumber for some time will be handled by the 
aggressive manufacturing companies that have superior 
methods of silo construction protected by patents, and 
there is no reason why these concerns should not work 
out the problems of silo construction according to their 
own ideas and work out their specifications, ete., for the 
lumber used accordingly. 

Those among them that are progressive and make a 
study of using this lumber without waste to the producer 
will find that they have abundant and satisfactory 
sources of supply for their lumber open to them as they 
go along; whereas, those that continue to disregard or, 
rather, that choose to disregard the conditions under 
which timber is grown and lumber manufactured will 
always, in the writer’s judgment, find their source of 
supply more or less unsatisfactory and the filling of 
their orders quite difficult. Whenever you eliminate com- 
petition between the manufacturers of wood stave silos 
you have eliminated a very potent agency in the sale of 
lumber and in inereasing its total consumption. 

J. E. PINKHAM LUMBER Co. 


REFORESTATION SHOWN 


It is now easy to recognize the value of reforestation 
and its practicability under certain conditions, but it 
required considerable foresight to recognize the feasi- 
bility of the proposition 40 years ago. There is a lum- 
berman in Michigan who did that very thing, and there 
stands in that State a tract of 2,000 acres of second 
growth white birch, now at its maturity, which was set 
aside two-score years ago by David H. Day of Glen 
Haven. 

Forty years ago Mr. Day was a steamboat agent of 
the Northern Transportation Co., which ran steamers 
from Ogdenburg, N. Y., to Chicago, and secured fuel 
for its steamers at Glen Haven and in the Glen Lake 
country. He saw that this supply was bound to di- 
minish and accordingly he secured a tract of 1,400 acres 
and subsequently another tract of 600 acres which he 
determined to devote to reforestation. He saw that 
the time would come when this would be a permanent in- 
vestment yielding to him and to his children and his 
children’s children a source of perpetual supply. Mr. 
Day that long ago recognized the fact that nature, if 
given an opportunity, would replace the forest upon 
cutover land and now his judgment is vindicated by 
2,000 acres of mature hardwood forest that stands per- 
haps as the most notable example of private forestry 
in the United States. 

In establishing and maintaining this tract, Mr. Day 
has studied the best methods of both German and Amer- 
ican foresters. He also took into consideration that 
diminution of lumber supply and the improvement in 
the economy of lumber manufacture would make the 
mature forest of vastly greater value than the forest 
it replaced. He believes that this 2,000 acres, and 3,000 
acres of other land which still contains a considerable 
stand of virgin timber, will eventually supply sufficient 
raw material for the continuous operation of his saw- 
mill. 

The tract contains not only birch, but oak, pine, maple, 
ash, hemlock, cherry, poplar and other woods, which will 
grow in the ordinary way as nature intended they 
should. All are woods of value and in steady demand 
and the white birch alone promises to furnish a supply 
for a considerable birch spool industry in the West, 
such as has recently been suggested editorially in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. It is believed that in 15 years 
this tract will constitute one of the most valuable stands 
of its size in Michigan. 

It is the purpose not to obliterate the entire forest, 
but to take out only the mature timber and to do this 
from year to year. Incidentally, the Day tract has 
charm for those who love the forest, and constitutes one 
of the finest parks in the State. 

















LUMBER CUT OF 1910 








Last week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN gave 
a brief resume of the Census Report on the production of 
lumber and its allied products, lath and shingles, for the 
year 1910. To most readers, from a glance at these 
figures, it will appear that the lumber cut was greater 
in 1909 than in 1910, for the Census gives 44,000,000,000 
feet for the former and only 40,000,000,000 feet for the 
latter year. A closer analysis of the figures, however, 
will reveal the fact that the data for the two years are 
not comparable, for in 1909 reports were secured from 
48,112 mills and in 1910 from only 31,934 mills. The 
reason for this is that in 1909 the enumeration was ex 
ceptionally complete, special agents of the Census Bu- 
reau canvassing the mills in connection with the decen- 
nial censuses of manufacturers, while in 1910 the statis 
tics were secured through mail reports only. Further- 
more, in 1910, mills reporting less than 50,000 feet per 
annum were omitted from the statistics. For these rea 
sons it is seen that the figures for the two years have no 
basis for comparison. 

Going back to 1908, it is noted that 31,231 mills (ap- 
proximately the same number as reported in 1910) cut 
only 33,250,000,000 feet, while a still less number in 
1907 (28,850) showed a production of 40,250,000,000 feet. 
Leaving out of consideration entirely the statistics for 
1909, and comparing only those for 1907, 1908 and 1910, 
all of which were secured in the same manner and from 
approximately the same number of mills, it is apparent 
that 1907 was the year of greatest production, that it 
was followed by a big decrease in 1908, and that by 1910 
the cut nearly reached the high mark of 1907. This 
would indicate that in 1909 the annual production was 
less than in 1910. 

While these deductions are somewhat problematical, 
nevertheless it is generally believed by the prominent 
statisticians in forest products that 1907 was the year 
of greatest lumber production and that if a complete per- 
sonal canvass of all mills had been made in that year 
the lumber production would have approximated the 
enormous total of 50,000,000,000 feet. 


No Striking Features. 


As a whole, the lumber trade of 1910 was not distin- 
guished by any striking features. Washington, Louis- 
iana and Mississippi continued to lead in the State pro- 
duction in the order named, as they have for the last few 
years. Fourth place, however, which was held by Arkan- 
sas in 1908 and North Carolina in 1909, was usurped by 
Oregon, which was one of the few States, considering 
the incomplete canvass, to show a greater production in 
1910 than in the previous year. The other States show- 
ing increases were Washington, Louisiana, California 
and Idaho. The reason for the increase in cut in these 
States only, and it will be noted that all are western 
except Louisiana, is due to many causes, among such 
being the increased accessibility of the timber supply 
through the building of railroads and the opening up of 
theretofore virgin tracts of timber, the increase in ex- 
port trade on the western coast, the growing demand 
for timber from the agricultural districts in the irri- 
gated regions, and the necessary continuous operation 
of many bonded mills. Another factor also responsible 
for a part of the increase, particularly in Idaho, is the 
low stumpage price which has been given fire-killed tim- 
ber by the Federal Government. 

The only other important changes in the rank of the 
States are the falling of North Carolina and Virginia 
from fourth to eighth and sixth to tenth places, respec- 
tively. Both States show an increased cut over 1908, 
however, so this change in rank is not indicative and 
may be charged to the effect of the incompleteness of the 
eanvass in 1908 and 1910. 


Increased Western Cut. 


It is remarkable also that none but western woods 
shows an increased cut in 1910 over 1909. The per cent 
of increase is not great for Douglas fir, western pine, 
red and sugar pine, but for lodgepole pine, cedar and 
white fir it ranges from 12 to 48 per cent. The reasons 
for the increases in these woods are the same as those 
previously given for the greater production in the west- 
ern States. 

The shingle cut in 1910 is considerably smaller than in 
1909, but, as in the case of lumber, greater than in 1908, 
again emphasizing the completeness of the canvass in 
the decennial year (1909). The same is true of the lath 
production, although there is not a great difference in the 
quantities shown for 1909 and 1910. This would indi- 
sate that the millmen are utilizing more and more as 
time goes on a larger part of their waste material. 

The average mill value of all kinds of lumber produced 
in 1910 was $15.30, which is $0.08 less than was re- 
ported in the previous year. This very small difference 
shows that lumber values approximately held their own 
during 1910. 

There is noted throughout the report, as in the case of 
other Census Reports on forest products for 1910, a 
complete absence of the interesting detail of figures on 
values. Heretofore in these reports the species tables 
as well as the summary tables have contained figures on 
average prices which have been of much interest and 
value in analyzing the data presented. Just why this has 
been omitted in the present year is not understood. 
Perhaps it is due to the curtailment of appropriations 
for the Bureau of the Census by Congress. If such is 
the case the lumbermen should enter a vigorous protest 
against such questionable economy in the future. ‘he 
value of data on lumber production is much enhanced 
by the addition of figures on prices, and they should be 
retained by all means. 
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FOREST SERVICE DOINGS. 


To Co-operate with Iowa State College— 
Also Issues Record of Prices. 


WOOD USING INDUSTRIES OF IOWA. 

In cooperation with the Iowa State College at Ames, 
the Office of Wood Utilization of the United States 
Forest Service is making an investigation of the wood- 
using industries in that State. This investigation will 
cover the operations of all wood-consuming factories, 
from each of which the following information will be 
secured: Products manufactured; field in which the 
products are marketed; attempts which have been made 
to utilize waste material for purposes other than fuel; 
kinds of wood used and particular uses to which they 
are put; the amount of wood used annually, its cost de- 
livered at the factory, and its source, with particular 
reference to the amount produced in the Siate. During 
the course of the investigation data will be collected on 
improved methods of manufacture and on the utilization 
of factory waste. Special attention will be devoted also 
to the use of inferior woods, to new uses for the woods 
now being largely used in manufacture, and to the suc- 
cess which has attended the utilization of planted timber 
in the State. 

The final report, which will be published by the Iowa 
State College, will be helpful to buyers and sellers of 
wood, both in and out of the State, and to the State 
authorities in assisting them to fix upon a rational 
State forest policy. The woodlot owners, as well as the 
owners of large tracts of timber, can form an intelligent 
opinion as to where the best markets can be found for 
what they have to offer, and the manufacturer who is 
in the market for woods of certain kinds will have the 
means to determine whether he can buy near home or 
whether he must look beyond the State for the raw 
material which he requires. Finally, a study of the 
average prices paid by others will show whether or not 
he has been buying on an equal footing. A closer ac- 
quaintance between buyer and seller, with a better un- 
derstanding of what one wishes to buy and the other 
has to sell, will be of mutual advantage. In determining 
the State forest policy, those in charge can learn what 
woods are in greatest demand and which offer the best 
financial returns. ee ace 

The report will be available for distribution within 
a few months and may be obtained upon request to the 
Iowa State College at Ames, Iowa. 





WHOLESALE LUMBER PRICES. 

On March 8 the United States Forest Service issued 
a record of wholesale prices of lumber for each quarter 
of the calendar year 1911. The record is based on re 
ports for over 3,000 of the largest millmen scattered 
throughout the country, and shows by States the average 
selling price f. 0. b. mill of a number of representative 
grades of the principal commercial woods. It is inter- 
esting in that it reflects very accurately the price condi- 
tions obtaining in the lumber industry during the last 
year. ; 

In addition to showing the figures for each quarter 
of the year, the report also contains an exhaustive sum- 
mary of the changes in price of the woods in each of 
the principal producing regions. It is reproduced here- 
with in full. 

Price Fluctuations During the Year. 

Lumber prices for the last three months of 1911 were gen- 
erally lower than for any of the preceding quarters. In some 
cases, however, the period showed important advances. 

The prices obtained for Douglas fir, following an almost 
constant decline during the year, were lowest during the 
fourth quarter. Flooring and finish in Washington and 
Oregon dropped $1 to $4 under prices of the spring and 
summer. The lower grades do not show much change dur- 
ing the latter half of the year, and timbers and crossties 
in particular remained nearly stationary. Western hemlock 
prices reached bottom for the year in the fourth quarter, 
Flooring Nos. 1 and 2 was $4.50 lower than in the third 
quarter, and the other grades fell about $1 during the same 
period. Sugar pine sold at prices lower by $2 for shop 
No. 1 and by $5 for Nos. 1 and 2 clear than in the third 
quarter. Idaho pine prices for the last quarter were the 
lowest for the year. The decline from the third quarter 


prices amounted to from $3 to $5 in the finish, C and D 
select, and from $2 to $3 in beveled siding, B and C. Com- 


mon boards, however, show a rise of nearly one-half dollar. 
Western pine prices were generally lower for the fourth 
quarter, but while some items sold for from $1 to $3 less, 
other items suffered no decline. Redwood clears were lower 
by about $2, but common boards and crossties sold at better 
prices during October, November and December than during 
the first six months of the year. Sitka spruce prices show 
little change during the latter half of the year. 

Except in Mississippi, yellow: pine sold generally in the 
Mississippi Valley states tor the lowest prices of the year. 
In Texas and Arkansas the fall amounted to from $1 to $2 
in flooring, finish, ete., and in Louisiana to somewhat less. 
In Mississippi the general average for the fourth quarter 
about equaled that for the third. Alabama prices suffered a 
decline of from $0.50 to $2. In Florida and Georgia yellow 
pine prices improved during the last few months of the 
year, and the grades of flooring show an advance for the 
fourth quarter of from $2 to $6 over the third; common 
boards of from $1 to $2; plank and dimension stock, $0.50 
to $4. North Carolina pine prices also improved in the last 
few months of 1911, the advance averaging somewhat less 
than $1 in South Carolina and North Carolina. In West Vir- 
ginia spruce, merchantable frames and boards sold at from 
$1 to $2 in advance of the prices for the preceding months 
of the year. Adirondack and New England spruce and hem- 
lock generally brought the lowest prices for the year during 
the fourth quarter. Hemlock generally brought the lowest 
prices for the year during the fourth quarter. Hemlock in 
Wisconsin was lower by from 25 to 50 cents; in Michigan 
higher by about the same amounts. White pine prices were 
the lowest for the entire year, the decline being more marked 
in Minnesota than in Wisconsin or Michigan, the latter hold- 
ing up the best. It is noticeable that prices obtained for No. 
4 boards in the Lake states were higher for the last quarter 
of the year. 


Ash Fell Off. 

Prices of ash fell off by amounts up to $5 and $6 under 
third quarter prices, but in very many cases sales were 
made at prices equal to those obtained during the first three 
In basswood most items were lower by 


months of the year. 


a few cents to $3, but in West Virginia, firsts and seconds 
sold at $3 and No. 1 common at $0.67 over third quarter 
prices, while in Michigan and Wisconsin firsts and seconds 


fell off about $1; No. 1 common, from $0.25 to $1.50; while 
No. 2 common rose $2 in Michigan and $1.25 in Wisconsin. 
Beech sold at lower figures in West Virginia and higher in 
indiana. In Michigan firsts and seconds rose $0.50 and No. 
1 common over $2. 

Birch prices declined slightly throughout the country. In 
West Virginia the decline amounted to as much as $4 in 
firsts and seconds, and in New York prices fell by from $1 to 
s2. However, in Michigan and Wisconsin there were almost 
no changes in prices reported for sales of graded lumber, but 
the mill-run average rose $1 in Michigan, while in Wisconsin 
the mill-run average fell off $1.50 from third quarter reports. 

Chestnut prices were about equal to those of the third 
quarter. In Virginia firsts and seconds advanced $1, while 
No. 1 common declined $1. In Ohio prices were $0.50 to $2 
lower. In cottonwood items, box boards suffered no decline 
in Mississippi, but declined nearly $3 in Arkansas and nearly 
$2 in Louisiana. Firsts and seconds fell off $1.50 in Arkan- 
sas and rose $2.50 in Louisiana and $1 in Missouri. No. 1 
and No. 2 common rose by about $1 in Arkansas, Louisiana 
und Mississippi 

Cypress was generally sold for lower prices in the Missis- 
sippi Valley. states, exceptions being No. 2 common in 
Arkansas aud selects in Louisiana. In Florida cynress firsts 
and seconds, selects, and No. 2 common rose by from $1 to 
$1.50 over the third quarter prices, reaching the highest 
point for the year. Shop No. 1 and No. 1 common sold 
for the lowest prices reported throughout the year, 

Many Changes in Oak. 

In oak many changes may be noted. In Arkansas, Louis- 
iuna, Mississippi, North Carolina, Tennessee and Kentucky 
fourth quarter prices held well with those obtained during 
the third quarter, but in Indiana, Alabama, Missouri and 
Virginia firsts and seconds fell off by from $2 to $4, No. 1 
common by trom $1.50 to $3.25, and No. 2 common by from 
80.50 to $1. In West Virginia oak sold for the highest 
prices reported in any quarter. IT irsts and seconds rose by 
*1.50 over the third quarter and No. 1 common by $1. 

The prices of poplar suffered no decline in the last three 
months of the year in Tennessee, Kentucky and North Caro- 
lina, In Virginia the prices obtained for poplar were the 
lowest of the year. Compared with third quarter prices, 
tirsts and seconds fell off $4, saps $3, No. 1 common $2.50, 
No. 2 common $3. In West Virginia poplar prices touched 
the highest point of the year. Firsts and seconds and 
saps rose $1 over third quarter prices, and No. 1 common 
rose $2. In Ohio and Indiana poplar prices suffered no 
decline except in the case of saps, which fell off $2 in Ohio, 
$1 in Indiana, and No. 1 common, which fell off $1 in 
Indiana. 

















MANUFACTURES OF NORTH CAROLINA. 

The three great industries of North Carolina are 
cotton, tobacco, and lumber, with values respectively 
of $72,680,000, $35,987,000, and $33,525,000 in 1909. 
These three comprised more than two-thirds of the 
manufactured output of the State, as measured in 
money value. Ali the other industries of the State 
presented a total of $74,464,000 in the year mentioned, 
whereas the contribution of the three leaders was 
$142,192,000, giving a grand total of $216,656,000. 

With respect to the number of wage earners, cotton 
employed 47,231, lumber 34,001, and tobacco 8,203. 
Again the combined figures for these three industries 
comprise more than two-thirds of the total, which was 
121,473. 

With respect to the number of establishments manu- 
facturing during 1909, lumber heads the list with 2,544, 
almost as many as all the others combined. The total 
number was 4,931. 

Among the minor industries of the State cottonseed 
oil, flour and grist mill products, furniture, fertilizers, 
leather, hosiery and knit goods, occupy an important 
place, in the relative order given. 

Almost without exception the industries of North 
Carolina show a substantial increase in value of prod- 
ucts during the period from 1904 to 1909. Cotton in- 
creased by 53.8 per cent, tobacco by 28.1 per cent, and 
lumber by 72 per cent. In the five-year period pre- 
vious lumber had increased only 11 per cent. Cotton- 
seed oil, fertilizers, leather, hosiery, marble and stone 
work, bakery products, boots and shoes, confectionery, 
and agricultural instruments show increases measured 
by 100 per cent or more. ‘The average increase in 
value of all manufactures was 52 per cent. 

The 72 per cent rate of increase in value of lumber 
products from 1904 to 1909 is noteworthy for a long- 
established industry. It is attributed to expansion 
under the stimulus of a general advance in lumber 
values. Over two billion feet of lumber was cut in 
1909, of which over 80 per cent was softwood, mostly 
yellow pine. Of the hardwood, about one-half was 
oak, The amount was almost double that of ten years 
previous. No other important industry of the State 
shows itself to be in a more healthy condition than 
lumber. 


HARDWOOD IN DEMAND. 


Stocks Being Rapidly Depleted—Little Dry 
Stock on Hand. 


Quartered White Oak in Strong Demand. 

FAYETTEVILLE, TENN.—Editors AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 
We are finding the demand for hardwoods much more active 
as spring approaches. In fact, we have sold more stock 
since the first of the year, especially quartered white oak, 
than we sold during the entire summer and fall of last 
year, and at better prices. As a consequence our dry stock 
has already run so low that we are obliged to turn away 
many inquiries. 

As to our production for the present year, the severe 
winter weather and incessant rains have practically stopped 
our logging operations since the middle of December, and 
much to our regret we have not logs ahead for more than 
five days’ sawing. This, with the constantly growing scarc- 
ity of timber will, we fear, bring our cut down lower this 
year than it has been for many years. 

WILLIAMS LUMBER Co., 
J. K. Williams. 


Good Demand for Short Stocks. 


Hickory, N. C.—Editors AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: Dry 
oak in our section is scarce in the good grades. Poplar does 
not move very well. There is but very little chestnut in No. 
1 common and the better grades. These three woods con- 
stitute the bulk of the hardwood in our immediate section. 
There is good demand for the stocks which are short, that 
is, in the oak and better grades of chestnut. 

HUTTON BOURBONNAIS Co, 











Best Business in Five Years. 


CHARLESTON, W. VAa.—Editors AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: In 
regard to hardwood production, stocks and demand for stock, 
we do not know of a time in the last five years when we 
have been sold up more closely on dry lumber, and condi- 
tions have been as good as they are at this time for the 
advance in values of nearly all hardwoods. We have noted 
especially an unusual increase in the demand for low grade 
stock in both poplar and oak, as well as hardwoods in gen- 
eral. We believe the amount of dry stock on hand at the 
mills is very light, and with the demand increasing, the 
outlook for business is unusually good. 

WEST VIRGINIA TIMBER Co., 
J. M. James. 


Good Demand at Increased Prices. 

Forrest City, ArkK.—Editors AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: Con- 
ditions in this part of Arkansas and the western part of 
Tennessee have been very hard on hardwood lumber manu- 
facturers for the last four months. All the timber in this 
part of the country lies in what is known as the bottom 
lands, and we have had so many heavy rains since last 
November that it has seriously handicapped the logging 
operations in Arkansas, Tennessee, Louisiana and north- 
ern Mississippi. A lot of the large mills have been shut 
down, and most of the smaller ones, owing to the fact that 
it was next to impossible to get the logs delivered to the 
mill, as the roads were impassable. 

We happened to be exceedingly lucky in being prepared 
for the bad weather. We have a logging railroad of our 
own and had plenty of timber cut and banked along our 
right of way so we have at no time been in want of logs 
to operate our mill. 

We notice there is a whole lot better demand for hard- 
wood lumber than there was four months ago. The prices 
seem to be improving all the time and, while the demand 
on the whole may not be any greater, it may be that our 
apparent good business is caused through the fact that a 
great many of our neighbors are unable to operate their 
mills and therefore are not prepared to supply the neces- 
sary demand which they would otherwise receive. 

We have talked with a number of our neighbors and have 
found that they are viewing things in® the same light that 
we are. <All of them seem to be enjoying a little better 
business than they did a year ago and are looking for quite 
an improvement during the coming year, especially on gum 
and all lower grades of lumber. We have no difficulty what- 
ever in getting from $2 to $3 more a thousand on nearly all 
grades of gum than we did a year ago, and red oak seems 
to be in pretty good demand. We have been sold up on this 
particular item all the time for the last six months, and 
have been operating continually with about our usual pro- 
portion of red oak logs, and if the present outlook con- 
tinues during the coming year we will all enjoy a much 
better business than we have in the past, which we sin- 
cerely hope will be the case. 

Forrest Crry MANUFACTURING CoO., 
A. J. Tipler, Manager. 








QUOTATIONS SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE. ALL AGREEMENTS ARE CONTINGENT UPON STRIKES. ACCIDENTS AND OTHER DELAYS BEYOND OUR CONTROL. 


c. L. BAKER 
©. €. WHEELER 


* P C. WHEELER 
A Cc. WHEELER 


WHEELER LUMBER COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK AND HARDWOOD LUMBER 


MILLS AT GLADY, W. VA. 


18 EAST 8TH STREET 


American Lumberman, 
Chicago, 111." 
Gentlemen: 


ERIE.PA. March 14, 1912, 


The writer was much surprised to find on his return from the Louisville 
convention the American Lumberman with a complete report of what took place there, 


accompanied with a picture of the banquet which beat him home. 


difficult to conceive. 


How it was dcne is 


It certainly is a record beater for quick work, and the 


American Lumberman is entitled to much praise. 
Yours very truly, 


O, 6ifhicle— 
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A practical study of the problems of the community involves two 
questions. One is a question of comfort and enjoyment, the develop- 
ment of the community along the social lines involving the housing, 
clothing, education and entertainment of its inhabitants along the 
higher standards of living. Included in this is the question of so 
arranging the daily tasks of those who work in that community that 
the purposes of their labor shall be accomplished with the minimum 
of discomfort and of worry and effort expended. The other question 
is one of prosperity—of reward which the worker of the community 
shall receive for his efforts. 

If the average community should begin keeping accounts with 
itself, however, it would find its chief income to be, not from the pro- 
duction of manufactures; not from the labor of the mechanics and 
artisans in the community in making articles to be sold outside; but 
rather from the productiveness of that portion of the community 
embraced in its outer territory. The chief wealth of most of the 
communities which most need the work 


sere eom Nee" 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT IN ITS RELA- 
TION TO THE FARM. 


In the days of the primitive plow formed from a crooked stick, 
agriculture was an art, and it still is in many respects, and with many 
farmers. In its broader modern developments, however, it is more or 
less of an exact science. It has been thoroughly studied out by the 
numerous agricultural colleges and the practical experiment stations 
and a great department of the Federal Government is intelligently) 
devoted to it. Merchandising, and particularly the merchandising 
of lumber, occupies relatively a very inferior position in that it has 
reached no such scientific development as has agriculture. The suc- 
cessful merchant becomes so because of his own originative ability 
rather than because of any opportunity of acquiring exact scientific 
information. 


The Greatest Waste. 


While, however, this is true, and the successful modern farmer does 
work to a large extent along scientific lines, the science of agriculture 
has been developed much more rapidly than it has been practically 
applied. The actual measurement of results—the vield per acre in 
staple crops—is still greatly below that of the older countries of 


urope. The greatest waste of the average 





which has been instituted in this campaign 
is agricultural wealth. The storekeeper, the 
farmer, the physician, the lawyer, the banker, 
are all useful citizens, but their work is not 
to a large degree the production of wealth 
for the community. Their purpose is either 
to serve the farmer or to serve those who 
serve him. 


Increasing Farm Productiveness. 


In so far, therefore, as the question of 
“building up the community is a question of 
its increasing prosperity—of a larger bhal- 
ance upon the profit side of the accounts of 


the community in the aggregate—it is the 


problem of increasing the productiveness of 
the farms included in its territory and the 
value of the annual crops which are shipped 
to the hungry world. It follows that the 
local organization should not concern itself 
merely with the questions of clean streets 
and well kept store stocks and excellent 
churches and schools. Its problem is not 
merely the question of proper support for 
the local merchant and the local newspaper. 
If its work is to be comprehensive and thor- 
ough and well directed it must enlist the 





THE WEALTH OF THE SOIL. 


A ton of clover hay contains nitrogen, phos- 
phorus and potash worth $10.55. 


{| In one hundred bushels of corn the value of 
these three elements is $28.72. 


] These are at current market prices, upon the 
authority of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
(Farmers’ Bulletin No. 80). 


| To some extent certain plants like clover can 
draw nitrogen from the air and add it to the soil. 
Phosphorus and potash never get back into the 
soil again unless the farmer puts them back. 


q Soil exhaustion has brought the corn yield of 
good Illinois farms from 70 bushels down to 27 
bushels average an acre within thirty years. 


{| In sections where scientific farming has been 
carried on the production per acre has increased 
—but the lack of science in many sections has 
lowered the general average. 


{| The chief wealth of any country community 
is the wealth of the soil. 
problem, when it is to be met squarely, will be 
that of soil conservation and replenishment. 


community is still, and will continue to be 
until proper attention is directed to this 
subject, the waste of the farmer—the differ- 
ence between the crops which are raised and 
the crops which might be raised with more 
efficient supervision. 

With respect to two of the greatest staple 
products of the country, corn and wheat, the 
factor of human control is very uneven. 
The grower of wheat, after he prepares the 
ground and sows the seed, has nothing fur- 
ther whatever to do with the results to be 
obtained at the harvest. He must depend 
entirely upon sun and rain to mature’ the 
crop. The grower of corn, however, is in 
constant and intimate relation with the 
growing crop. 

Because of this fact the great emphasis in 
the States of the corn belt has always been 
upon methods of cultivation, and yet modern 
study has shown that the amount of the 
harvest, as in wheat, is largely predeter- 
mined when the seed is planted. Those who 
: have given closest .study to this problem go 
Probably the chief : ; ; 
so far as to assert that the nubbin of corn, 
the ear only partly developed, the stalk with 
no ear upon it, are all manifestations, not of 








services of the farmer and must consider the 
problems of the farm. To restate this ques- 
tion in another way, the work of Community Development in its 
broadest aspect must be carried on by the active cooperation of every 
member of the community, and this working force must consider 
intelligently every phase of local activity in every field. This is not 
merely idle theory. One of the local commercial clubs which has 
been organized as a direct result of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S 
campaign invites all into its membership upon equal terms and has 
been successful in enlisting the interest and influence of the farmer 
as readily as of those residing within the town limits. 

James Whitcomb Riley, in one of his poems, starts out by saying, 
“There’s a prejudice allus between city and town.” In many com- 
munities there is a similar feeling between the residents of the town 
and those who come into the town to do their trading. It is the busi- 
ness of the local movement to break down and remove this prejudice 
and promote a wider acquaintance between the farmer and the 
merchant and other business men so that they will be placed in a 
position for actual active cooperation. 


lack of soil fertility or of cultivation, but of 
lack of that wonderful and mysterious qual- 
ity in the germ of the kernel which determines what the resulting 
plant shall be. Good seed, they say, planted in unfavorable soil and 
carelessly cultivated may raise a poor and stunted ear, but will never, 
or at least rarely, raise a malformed one. 


Better Seed Corn Needed. 

The movement for better seed corn is now a fairly well organized 
one and it may be of interest to readers to be told something about 
its working methods. It has been pretty thoroughly established in 
corn as in many other piants that it is not desirable to use seed 
which has been grown at a considerable distance, especially if cli- 
matic conditions vary. The corn territory is therefore divided into 
zones in order that each zone may raise its own seed. It further is 
not intended that the farmer desiring to use the best seed corn 
shall purchase this seed corn for an entire planting. As a more prac- 
tical and economical proposition, it is proposed that he shall secure 
a small quantity of the highest quality of seed corn and use it in the 
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IT HAS BEEN SAID THAT FARMERS ARE 


planting of a seed plot of corn, given special attention and cultiva- 
tion, from which may be secured his seed for the following year’s 
planting of his entire field of corn. The most favorable soil is, of 
course, selected, bit of special importance is the location of this 
seed plot at least 80 rods distant from any other field of corn so that 
it may be free from flying pollen, which would result in cross-fer- 
tilization from other fields. 

It is of course given careful and clean cultivation, but every alter- 
nate row is also detasseled before the pollen sacks discharge their 
contents; and it is from these rows that the seed corn is actually 
taken. The corn from the tasseled rows is disposed of in the usual 
way. The purpose of detasseling is, of course, entirely prevent 
self-fertilization. 

The writer, a few days ago, saw a most interesting exhibit in this 
connection. An ear of corn of the strain which won a thousand- 
aor prize in a contest some years ago was taken, and seven suc- 

essive generations of corn were raised from it, each being protected 
fons fertilization from other corn, or in other words, directly inbred 
by self-fertilization. The seventh generation was the maize grass of 
Yucatan, a stooling plant some two or three feet high, bearing its 
seed at the top of the stalk, being the primitive plant from which our 
modern corn has developed. These seven generations of inbreeding 
had carried that prize-winning strain of corn back over the entire 
path of the generations during which the primitive parent had been 
developed into the modern variety. 


Tested for Fertility. 

After the seed corn has been grown in this careful manner it is 
further tested for fertility. From each ear of corn to be used for seed 
six test kernels are taken, two from the tip, two from the middle, 
and two from the butt of the ear, on opposite sides of the cob. ‘These 
six kernels are planted in a test box in an identified square and the 
ear of corn is placed upon the corresponding peg of a storage rack. 


When the corn is sprouted it is carefully examined, and those ears 
from which the seed has not vigorously germinated are refused. It 
is positively known, therefore, that the seed corn not only will grow 
but has within it the germ of a vigorous and hardy plant. 

From such corn the planting is then done, but only two or three 
kernels are placed in a hill. The purpose is to raise corn and not 
fodder, and each stalk of corn which does not bear its ear neverthe- 
less takes up its portion of oxygen, sunshine and earth fertility, which 
are the limiting factors on the size of the possible corn. A yield of 
100 bushels an acre merely means a yield of two ears of corn of the 
proper size to the hill. This merely calls for two stalks grown from 
seed which guarantees that each stalk shall develop properly its “full 
corn in the ear.” 

The possibilities in seed corn are mentioned merely as an illustra- 
tion of what it is necessary to do with vario.s other farm crops. 
Even with wheat it is very important that the preliminary soil prepa- 
ration shall be of the highest order. Success depends, also, not 
merely on the proper growing of the given crop, but as much upon 
the selection of the proper crops to grow; in many instances King 
Corn should give way to a proper mixed crop rotation. Success in 
the long run will be defeated by growing methods which rob the soil 
of its fertility instead of periodically restoring and replenishing it. 

The State universities and agricultural colleges , with their modern 
development and traveling exhibits and local meetings, leave very 
little work for any local organization to initiate, but the local club 
may well cooperate with them in promoting the proper application 
of modern methods to the farms of the community. It is important 
that there be an intelligent appreciation and interest in the questions 
of growing of crops and of cattle and the production of butter and 
milk and wool. If the farmer who comes to town knows and feels 
that the dry goods merchant and the lumberman are alive to his 
interests, a bond of fellowship is at once created which will go far 
toward fostering the proper community spirit. 





COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


What has hitherto been said in this department upon 
the great problem of the making of the local community 
and all that lies within its easy possibilities, attention 
has been given chiefly to the grown-ups—the men and 
women. The citizens of the future must, however, be 
considered and the educative work of the public school 
must have its proper correlation to community develop- 
ment. The rural community often suffers greatly from 
the drain upon its population which goes to increase 
that of the larger cities. To the young men, and to the 
young women also for that matter, the attractions and 
the possibilities of advancement in the larger centers 
are potent. The successes of the large city are magni- 
fied; its failures are overlooked. 

In building up the local community, therefore, it is 
not merely necessary to make it an attractive location 
for new business enterprises or a desirable residence 


place for people to move into. It must not merely bring 
in more grownups, but must hold the young generation. 
In a large measure the same causes which bring about 
one result will influence the other. Very often, how- 
ever, the young man goes to the large city and takes a 
clerkship because he has not been properly trained to 
utilize and to appreciate the opportunities offered by the 
small town. 

The local community movement, therefore, in its 
broader phases—and we are only beginning to appre- 
ciate how much this work may broaden if it goes on— 
will seek the cooperation and assistance of the public 
school teacher and will endeavor to make the public 
school not merely a place for the teaching of grammar 
and zoology and history and geology—the story of peo- 
ples who lived several thousand years ago or the older 
story of the earth and its physical formation—but will 
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identify itself more closely with the commonplace activi- 
ties of life. This definition, of course, points directly 
at the things which are sought to be accomplished by 
manual training. The need in this direction is suffi- 
ciently emphasized by the fact that for a number of 
years the annual growth of the manual training idea 
has greatly exceeded that of the year immediately pre- 
ceding. Last fall nearly one thousand public schools 
of the United States which had never before given any 
systematic attention to the subject put in manual train- 
ing courses. It is one of the coming features of the 
American system of public instruction and one of the 
factors which are most important in connection with 
the building and development of the life of the com- 
munity. 

Often the parent has a misconception of what manual 
training actually seeks to accomplish. The manual 
training work is not a special training designed to make 
a boy a carpenter or a blacksmith. It does not merely 
educate the eye and the~brain but it educates the hand 
to cooperate with the eye and the brain. The boy (and 
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COLUMBUS, KANSAS December 29, 1911. 


American Lumberman, 
431 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill, 
Centlemen: 


Fach issue of your paper grows mor interesting in its fight for the retailer. 
You ask "Do you read it?" Sure I read it else why would I give up my hard earned "plunks" 


for it. 


There is this to say about the attitude of the retailer toward the mail order 
They want to get in dead earnost themselves about the desirability of buying at 


houses, 
home and then they can convince their customers. 


In every town the retail merchant is to a greater or lesser degree an offender 
against his own code of trade ethics; the grocer has some hardware shipped with his 
groceries; the drygoods merchant, while away to market, lays in a supply of groceries 
and some needed articles of hardware and furniture, and the lumberman finds he can buy 
some articles choaper by sending away for them, and joins the crowd of occasional mail 


order customers. Thore are very few that are not offenders. 

No matter that they do so infrequently. 
drygoods dealer who has 
contrary to the plan of buying you advocate. 


own lines come to the merchants. 


I believe there is a way in which those mail order shipments can be practically 
The plan, however, would necessitate the cooperation of merchants in all lines 
of business in a town, and this combination of interests would be hard to secure. 


stopped. 


Yours truly, 


Thoir customers know of their lapses 
as well as thoy know of the mail order habits of their customors, and are inclined to 
take more than one grain of salt while listening to a lecture on home buying from a 
his cellar stocked with groceries bought out of town. 

Look over your goods and chattels and soe how many articlos you acquired 

Try checking up the freight and express 
shipments of your town for a month and sce how many packages of goods outside of their 


the girl, too, for that matter) who takes a bench-work 
course in wood and to some extent in metals may not 
become a mechanic, but he has received a valuable edu- 
cative impulse which can not be secured from books 
alone. He has become less inclined to exalt the scholar 
above the laborer or to discriminate between them. The 
common occupations of the busy toilers of various 
classes in the home town have a new interest for him 
and without going further into the philosophy or the 
pedagogics of this matter, such a boy is more likely 
to become a useful and active member of the home com- 
munity and is less likely to gravitate to a position be- 
hind a city counter or to a clerkship in a city office. 

In the working out of community development, it 
might perhaps be well to carry this idea a little farther 
and encourage occasional visits of the school teacher 
and the children to local industries. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, that on some afternoon a party of young folks 
should come to the limber yard and the lumber dealer 
should take the time to go with them through the yard 
and office and explain how the business is carried on, 
where the lumber came from, what the various kinds are 
used for, and other details which would readily suggest 
themselves, event if the multitudinous questions of a 
bunch of live boys and girls would not themselves be 
sufficiently suggestive. 

It is not, however, necessary to wait until the new 
generation grows up and takes its place in the com- 
munity to secure for the community movement some 
valuable assistance from this direction. The high school 
principal or the grade teacher will be one of the most 
valuable members of the community to enlist in the early 
organization of the movement. As a trained instructor 
it will be easy for him to grasp the ideas and the oppor- 
tunity of the movement and to impart them to others. 
With the newspaper man, the banker, the real estate 
man, the doctor, the lawyer, he should be gathered into 
the movement in its early stages, along with the local 
merchants, to contribute of his individual ability and 
resources. He will be glad to help because the school is 
rare indeed in which the teacher does not feel that he 
is somewhat hampered by the lack of funds—that he 
could do better if the school were better provided with 
books and other equipment. A study of community 
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problems must embrace the question as to whether edu- 
cational facilities are on a high plane, and in the prog- 
ress of the movement for a better and more wideawake 
town, the public school and its teachers must contribute 
and must receive their proper share of support. 


TESTING THE SEED CORN. 


The seriousness of the seed corn situation in Nebraska 
has prompted the Agricultural Experiment Station con- 
ducted by the University of Nebraska to issue its ex- 
tensive bulletin No. 3, covering the germination test for 
seed corn. While this subject is discussed in a general 
way in the ‘‘Community Builder’’ department this week, 
dealers doubtless will be interested in the test as outlined 
by T. A. Kisselbach, of the Department of Experimental 
Agronomy, Nebraska University. he bulletin is illus- 
trated with halftones showing the various phases of the 
process. The text is as follows: 

Have you ever had a poor stand of corn? 
are aware of the decreased yield as a result. If not, 
it is to your advantage to avoid it. A poor stand may be 
due either to adverse growing conditions or to planting 
injured seed corn. You can not afford to plant corn with- 
out knowing how much of it will grow. The best way 
to_ investigate this is with the germination test. 

First, examine carefully several grains from each ear 
by cutting or biting in such a way as to expose the 
tip of the germ. Discard all ears having discolored or 
shrunken germs, because this indicates weakened vi- 
tality. For further testing in the germination box use 
only those ears with a bright waxy germ. It would be 
a waste of time and work fo test the vitality of ears 
which are likely to be unsound, 


The General Test. 


Remove three grains from different parts of each 
of 200 ears selected at random after the apparently un- 
sound ears have been thrown out. Mix these grains to- 
gether and germinate them in a simple test box as fol- 
lows: Upon a layer of sawdust, sand or soil place a cloth 





If so, you 
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TEST RACK FOR SEED CORN. 


and scatter the grains on this. Cover this with another 
cloth and an inch of sawdust, sand or soil on top. Wet 
down thoroughly and place in a warm room with a tem- 
perature of 70 to 80 degrees Fahrenheit. Never let it 
get cold; keep moist. In five or six days the corn should 
be well sprouted. If 540 of the 600 grains, or 90 per 
cent, have strong sprouts the corn will be safe to plant 
without further testing. If less than 85 or 90 per 
cent are strong the weak ears should be discarded by 
testing each ear separately, as follows: 

For convenience, test a hundred or some multiple of 
a hundred ears at a time. Arrange all the ears of one 
test in order on the floor or on shelves, giving each a 
number, or, better still, make a simple rack for 100 
ears, full view of which is seen in attached cut. On both 
sides of a square frame made of 2x4’s, stretch smooth 
wires every three inches in opposite directions. The 
ears are then held in place in the squares made by 
the crossing wires. Instead of the wires lath may be 
nailed horizontally on both sides of the frame with 
projecting nails every two and one-half inches in the 
lath to hold the ears in place. 

Into the bottom of a shallow germination box about 
30 inches square place a 2-inch layer of sawdust, sand or 
soil. Cover this with a white cloth marked in 24-inch 
squares, leaving a margin of two inches around the out- 
side. Remove six grains with a knife from different 
parts of each ear and place in the square of the germi- 
nation box corresponding in number with the ear, Cover 
with a cloth and place a layer of sawdust, sand or soil 
on the cloth. Keep moist and in a warm room. 

In five or six days the sound corn should be well 
sprouted. 

Uncover and note all ears which were dead or weak. 








THE OUTFIT COMPLETE. A BARREL OF SEED EARS WILL PLANT TEN ACRES. 








THE FOUNDERS OF HUMAN CIVILIZATION. 





Modern Fads in 
Home Building 


are frequently about as suitable 
to health and comfort as low 
shoes and low necks in the win- 
ter time are to long life. The 
regrettable thing about them, 
however, in home building is 
that a mistake once made is 
made for life. Few people can 
afford to take a chance like this. 
Those who build with lumber 
are on the safe side because they 
are using a material that has 
been tested for years. And those 
who let us specify and supply 
the lumber are doubly sure of 
satisfaction because we are par- 
ticularly careful to buy only 
standard manufacture and virgin 
timber products. We’ve had lots 
of experience in house building 
and can save you a lot of mis- 
takes when you get ready to 
build. We don’t charge a cent 
for our advice, however, but 
would like to sell you the lum- 
ber, doors, windows, frames, etc. 








“There’s No Place Like Home”’ 


(Name and address) 











NO. 1, SERIES H, “AMERICAN LUMBERMAN” 
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Remove all ears from the rack which show weakness in 
the germination box. 

Place all the sound ears in some well ventilated place 
away from mice, as on shelves, as seen in the back- 
ground of the attached cut. 

To sum up: Discard all ears which from physical ap- 
pearance seem unsound. Make a preliminary germi- 
nation test. If the average of your corn germinates 
90 per cent it is safe to plant. If less than 85 per cent 
is strong an individual ear test should follow. Any kind 
of rough lumber can be used for making such a home- 
made tester. By making a large rack and several boxes 
a large number of ears may be tested at one time. Con- 
venient testers can be bought on the market. 

Caution: If the same germination box is used repeatedly 
it may become sour and the corn may mold. If corn 
gets moldy the tester should be well washed and scalded 
before starting a:new test. 


FARM MANAGEMENT. 


Farco, N. Dak., March 18.—To get an expert on farm 
management, a man trained for years in the most modern 
methods of tilling the soil, in personal touch with every 
farmer in the State, to have enough of these experts in 
every section of the State that the farmers may have 
their expert advice during the entire year—this is the 
gigantic task undertaken by the North Dakota Better 
Farming Association. 

North Dakota is a comparatively new State. Much 
more than half its farmers have been in North Dakota 
less than 10 years. In older States the farmers for 
generations have tilled the 
soil, they have learned from 
their own or their fathers’ 
experiences how to get good 
results from the soil. But in 
North Dakota there are new 
conditions and the farmers 
have made many mistakes. 

For two years there have 
been partial crop failures, 
due in part to lack of moist- 
ure in the growing season, 
but more largely due to the 
fact that the farmers of the 
State did not know how to 
prepare for a possible lack 
of moisture. It has been 
amply demonstrated that 
with the right kind of tilling 
crop losses can be at least 
minimized and in many in- 
stances entirely done away 
with by proper tillage, even 
in very dry years. 





Last fall there were 


where the 
crop on one farm practically would be a total failure and 


numerous instances 
on a nearby farm a splendid yield. The North Dakota 
Better Farming Association is composed of bankers and 
other wealthy property owners. They realize that good 
crops in North Dakota mean dollars to them and they 
have decided on a practical method of bettering the 
farming conditions. 

It first raised several thousand dollars as a fund and 
then secured Thomas P. Cooper, one of the most com 
petent agricultural experts in the Northwest, to become 
secretary and active manager of its affairs. The plan 
is to get each county to raise an individual fund. The 
State association promises to give each county a sum 
equal to the amount raised and with this fund experts 
are to be hired. Secretary Cooper has secured seven of 
these county experts and expects to get one for every 
county in the State before actual seeding operations 
begin. These experts will have associates, so far as the 
funds will allow, and they will go to the farmers and tell 
them how to get the best results from their tillage. They 
do not expect to force their advice on any farmer, but 
each tiller will have the opportunity of taking advantage 
of their advice. 


The Movement Explained. 
In speaking of the movement Secretary Cooper said: 


Farm management is a comparatively new term in Amer- 
ican agriculture. Heretofore, we have had treatises on shop 
management, on railroad management and many other works 
dealing essentially with the economic features of the various 
businesses with which they dealt. Each endeavored to show 
some special system or systems which would result in 
economies in that business, or would show the combina- 
tions which would bring the greatest profits. Due to the 
disorganized conditions of agriculture, however, but little 
attention has been paid to its most important phase—the 
business aspect. 

Experiment stations and scientific workers have ‘been 
engaged in studies to encourage production along the lines 
in which they were specializing. The endeavor has been 
to teach these methods to those actually engaged in pro- 
duction. Little attention was paid to the effect that these 
various phases of production may have had upon the other 
enterprises of the farm, or upon farm profits as a whole. The 
farm itself has been considered as a series of disconnected 
enterprises rather that as a unit made up of various enter- 
prises, each of which should supplement the other and 
should enable larger profits to be obtained from the farm 

This new science of farm management has for its object 
the uniting of business principles and the various scientific 
principles of agriculture into such a system that the farm 
as a whole shall yield the greatest profit. This subject 
comprises, then, the many problems which may immediately 


affect the operation of the farm. It takes into considera- 
tion the individual problem rather than the problems of 
the masses, which is essentially one of rural economies. 


It comprises not only consideration of crop rotations, their 
effect upon the soil and the conservation of soil fertility, but 
the relationship which the various classes of live stock may 
have to the system that can best be practiced under the 
economic, climatic and soil conditions .which prevail. In 
the final analysis, its purpose is to answer the question of 
“What crop or what live stock or what amount of capital 
shall I use to make the farm most profitable?’ Some times 
we seem to forget the fact that the farmers must make the 
farm pay. This necessity arises above all others. As we 
study the business side of agriculture we find that it is 
not the man who produces the maximum yields who is most 
prosperous. We invariably find that the farmer who is 
profitably carrying on his farm is producing a good yield, 
considerably above the average, either in his fields, or from 
his live stock. 

Perhaps the most important service of farm management 
is to aid the farmers to decide between various things, all 
of which may pay. The farmer, particularly in the North- 
western States, has so little capital that his problem is 
often not so much what would pay as what he may first 


undertake to advantage. These problems differ as condi- 
tions vary. The general principles of farm management, 


however, can be applied to these varied conditions. 


Special Problems. 


The North Dakota farmer is confronted by some peculiar 
problems of his own. Problems that are present in other 
States do not affect him. The farmer of the Red River 
Valley has solved as have the farmers of no other territory 
the question of making the greatest use of labor. Through 


the use of motive power and of large tillage, or other 
implements, he has multiplied the efficiency of his labor 


many times. Success in this has perhaps accentuated the 
labor difficulties in the State by making it more difficult to 
employ numbers of men except at very brief periods 
throughout the year. There are several problems though 
which confront him at the present time. The most impor- 


tant of these are, capital, the use of proper methods of 
cropping, live stock and marketing. 
The last census shows that the average value per farm 


of all farm property is $13,109, and of this amount $509 
represents the value of implements and machinery, and 
$1,456 the value of domestic animals, leaving a remainder 
of $11,063 as the value of the land. Very careful investiga- 
tions have shown that our western farms invariably con- 
tain too large a proportion of their capital in the form of 
land, or as a fixed investment, and that in order to obtain 
reasonable profits from this capital a comparatively large 
additional investment as working capital is required. As 
a general thing the farms of the Red River Valley require a 
considerable addition of working capital in the way of 
productive live stock, and sometimes in fencing or other 
forms of construction that will enable the stock to be prop- 
erly cared for. 





PLAN TO AID LOCAL FACTORY EXPANSION. 


GRAND Rapips, MicH., March 18.—The Grand Rapids 
Association of Commerce is developing a plan to aid in- 
fant industries and industries desiring to expand to se- 
cure suitable factory accommodations on a rental or easy 
payment basis. The plan is to organize a company to 
secure options on or to buy factory sites and build fac- 
tories as needed, factories to be rented at a rate to cover 
interest on the investment, taxes, insurance and repairs 
or sold on easy terms at cost. It is believed the plan will 
receive popular support in the form of financial sub- 
scriptions to a degree that will insure its immediate 
success. Four local concerns are known to be in the 
field for larger quarters and scarcely a month but some 
outside or new concern asks the association of commerce 
to help in finding suitable quarters. 
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BOOST TO 


‘‘COMMUNITY DEVELOP- 
MENT.”’’ 


Indorsement of the ‘‘Community Development’’ de 
partment of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was given by 
mayors of several cities and officials of commercial and 
improvement clubs while in attendance at the recent 
Good Roads Conference which was held in Chicago, at 
the Hotel Sherman. One of the officials went so far as 
to say that in time the smaller towns and cities would 
be compelled to make the mail order evil a community 
issue, and fight as industriously against it as they now 
fight for good roads, city and country improvements or 
any necessary community need. 

Among those finding much good being accomplished by 
the ‘‘Community Development’’ department of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are: Mayors Alfred C. Mueller, 
Davenport, Iowa, of the Mueller Lumber Co.; Harry M. 
Schriver, Rock Island, Ill.; Martin R. Carlson, Moline, 
Ill.; N. Imus, Mendota, Ill.; J. E. Reddick, Yorkville, 
Ill.; Albert Fehrman, Elgin, Ill.; Dr. R. A. MeClelland, 
president Yorkville (Ill.) Improvement and Industrial 
Association, and M. L. H. Odea, executive secretary of 
lia Salle (Ill.) Commercial Association. Others added 
their commendation. 


MAYORS INDORSE 


Mayors Commend Department. 

Coneerning the ‘‘Community Development’’ work of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Mayor Mueller said: 

I stand for home development and heartily indorse any 
plan which helps the smaller towns to hold their natural 
trade, and fights outside competition. The “Community 
Development” department is doing good work. 

Mayor Carlson: 

I am for home industries first, last, and all the time. 
You can not fight the mail order houses too hard to suit 
Moline. I certainly indorse the “Community Development’ 
work of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

Mavor Schriver: 

There is no doubt the mail order houses are hurting the 
trade of the home merchants at Rock Island. Any honorable 
plan to’ fight their influence is a good thing for the smaller 
towns and cities, and I commend the “Community Develop- 
ment” work of your publication. 


Mayor Imus: 


You can’t fight the mail order houses too much to suit 
our merchants. I like the plan of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
to help the small towns and cities, and only hope that its 
good work has just begun. 


Mayor J. FE. Reddick: 

The “Community Development” idea is a good one and 
can not help but be of great aid to the small towns and 
cities. I commend the plan. 


Mayor Fehrman: 

It is a good plan and I hope its scope of influence will 
grow rapidly. Any plan to help the smaller towns and 
cities is a good one. 


Dr. R. A. MeClelland: 


Yorkville is now doing fine work to help the home mer 
chants, and it is such departments as “Community Develop- 
ment’ of your publication that is awakening other towns to 
do similar work. The time will come when merchants in 
small towns will be compelled to carry on campaigns against 
the mail order evil in as strenuous and as public a manner 
aus they now fight for local improvements. 


Department Should Be Read. 
M. L. H. Odea: 


Though not a lumberman, I have been reading the ‘Com 
munity Development” department of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN almost since it started, and frankly think that it is 
doing grand work. The small towns and cities need such 
work as this department is doing to fight the mail order 
houses and aid the home merchant to retain his natural 
trade. Officers of every commercial club in this country and 
business men generally should read this department of your 
publication every week. It never fails to contain valuable 
matter, which if the merchants themselves would digest seri- 
ously, would help them in immeasurable ways. The AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN is pointing the way for the small town 
and small city merchant to fight the large mail order houses. 
It is the duty of every merchant to heed its advice. 





AN EXAMPLE OF MAIL-ORDER BUYING. 


A man operating a ranch in Montana drove to his 
nearest town, which was 65 miles away, to buy some 
shingles. He went to the retail lumber dealer in that 
town to inquire about prices and ascertained that a 
good, serviceable shingle would cost him $3.50 a thou- 


sand. Then he consulted a mail order catalog and 
found ‘‘No. 1 shingles’? quoted at $1.10 a thousand. 


He wanted 8,000 shingles and figured that he would 
save $19.20 by ordering from the mail order house. So 
he bought a money order for $8.80 and sent it to the 
catalog house along with an order for the shingles. 

In due time the shingles arrived, and the man drove 
in 65 miles to get them. He found them piled on the 
platform of the station as shown in the first illustration; 
and upon examination he found the quality to be of the 
character indicated in the second illustration. And 
then, to further promote his peaceful state of mind, a 
bill of freight charges amounting to $24.85 was handed 
to him. Altogether the worthless shingles cost him 
$33.65, or $4.20 a thousand. This is $6 more than the 
good, serviceable No. 1 shingles would have cost him in 
the home town. 

Then, no doubt, the ranchman kicked the bundles of 
mail order shingles into the river and went over to the 
local lumberyard and ordered the shingles which he 
should have bought in the first place, charging his wasted 
$33.65 up to experience. Whether he did this or not, the 
story does not state; but it would have been the wisest 
thing to do. To obtain any kind of redress from the 
catalog house would have been a long and doubtful oper- 
ation entailing further expense; and to attempt to use 


WN BOOST THE 


the shingles would have been worse than futile. Infe 
rior shingles can not be used as a makeshift; shingles 
are designed to keep out rain and other inclemencies of 
the weather, and if the quality is not first class they do 
not fulfill their purpose. The shingles shown in the 
illustrations would have served about as well as a sieve. 

The experience of the Montana rancher is only another 
illustration of the fact that if pays to see the goods 
bought. If the rancher had picked out his shingles on 
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A CONSIGNMENT OF MAIL-ORDER SHINGLES. 





QUALITY OF THE MAIL-ORDER SHINGLES. 


his first trip to town and carried them home he would 
have saved time and money and secured satisfaction. 
The practice of buying what can’t be seen is an ex- 
pensive one. 





CLUBS AID VACANT LOT GARDENING. 


SPOKANE, WASH., March 18.—Enthused by the Com- 
munity Development campaign begun by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN and supported by the press of the country, 
civic improvement clubs of this city have laid broad plans 
for the coming season. Every vacant lot will be cleared 
of rubbish and weeds and planted to flowers and vege- 
tables, this work being done by school children under the 
direction of the improvement clubs. Competent garden 
ers will be employed to oversee the work. 

Each child will be given a pareel of ground for cultiva- 
tion. Free seeds and garden tools will be furnished. 
or the best results at the close of the season prizes will 
he given and the products grown will be disposed of by 
the children, who will keep the proceeds. 





Test Your Seed Corn 


Repeated tests from all parts of the Corn 
Belt reveal the fact that the dampness in imma- 
ture corn has caused much of it to be frozen so 
that it will not grow. If we are to have an 
average corn crop, every seed ear should be 
tested to see whether it is alive or dead. Noone 
can select corn by looking at it—you should 
make a germination test. 

Do not plant any seed that will not germi- 
nate good and strong. One bad kernel in a bill 
often kills all the others, so do not think that 
you can overcome weakness by planting an addi- 
tional quantity of seed 

Being in close touch with all of these condi- 
tions, having many farmers as stockholders and 
directors of this bank, we have.decided to make 
public tests of seed corn in our bank, and have 
installed a first class seed tester.and will have a 
competent man in charge of the same. We urge 
upon every farmer in Tazewell and adjoining 
counties, who has not already tested his seed 
corn, to bring in five or six ears of corn from 
what you have reserved for your seed, and we 
wil] iake a few grains from each ear and put 
them in the tester, mark them and show you the 
results. Remember that this is free to all farm- 
ers.and there are no charges of any kind con- 
nected with this test. 


The Farmers National Bank 


Established 1875 
PEKIN........JLLINOIS 








NATION. 


CITY OF STRAITS STARTS COMMUNITY 
CAMPAIGN. 

It is not the small towns and cities alone that are be- 
coming interested in the Community Development idea by 
conducting a home-buying campaigns, but the big centers 
of trade as well. Detroit, the ‘‘City of the Straits,’’ is 
the latest city to see the importance of community welfare, 
and its Chamber of Commerce has inaugurated a home- 
buying campaign. ‘‘Made in Detroit’’ is the slogan, 
the significance of which is being brought to the atten- 
tion of every citizen of the metropolis of the Wolverine 
State. 

With a slogan, ‘‘If it’s good enough for other folks, 
it is good enough for us,’’ the Detroit Chamber of 
Commerce has taken upon itself the task of informing 
the citizens of Detroit, of Michigan, and of the whole 
United States that ‘‘Made in Detroit’’ means ‘*‘ ‘ De- 
pendable quality,’ and as good as any found in the 
market.’’ Detroit’s wares include everything from tooth- 
picks to freight cars, and the city possesses the record of 
making 60 per cent of all the automobiles manufactured 
in this country. The Chamber of Commerce in its cam- 
paign is calling attention to the claim that the city is 
the stove center of this country, and the amount of 
varnish made there gives the city the championship belt 
in this respect. Innumerable other wares aid in making 
the campaign notable. Detroit has no complaint to make 
concerning the amount of its manufactured wares that 
are sold in this country, and even abroad, but the idea 
is to teach home people to buy home wares. 

Concerning the campaign that now attracts the atten- 
tion of the Detroit Chamber of Commerce, A. H. Zenner, 
chairman of its trade promotion committee, said: 

If it is expedient to tell the merchants of South America, 
Europe, Asia and the West lindies that we are producing 
the best manufactured articles at the best possible prices, 
why not tell our own buyers the same? If ‘Detroit-made 
wares are good enough for the rest of the world, why not 
good enough for Detroit?’ is the slogan of the local cam- 
paign. We are going to urge upon Detroiters the advantage 
of buying home products. The Board of Trade plans to have 
*Made-in-Detroit” labels made up in different styles, some 
black, others embossed in gold and colors, for different lines 
of ware. Neat and well designed placards will be furnished 
merchants by the board. 

On special occasions and during buyers’ excursions to 
the city, local merchants will be asked to have one dis- 
play window filled with wares ‘‘ Made in Detroit.’’ In 
the near future the Chamber of Commerce will hold a 
‘*Made in Detroit’’ dinner. Every bit of food served 
will have been prepared there. Puree of beans evap- 
orated in Detroit may be one of the starters, then there 
will be olives packed there, Detroit pickles, Detroit River 
whitefish, potato chips, beef killed in Detroit, peas and 
corn canned there, and so on- down the list. The silver, 
china, linen, tables, chairs and everything used will be 
of Detroit production. Even the waiters will all be of 
Detroit birth. 





MILLIONS FOR GOOD ROADS IN QUEBEC. 


The Province of Quebec proposes to issue $10,000,000 
in bonds to secure funds for establishing an exten- 
sive system of macadamized highways. The roads 
are to be constructed by local municipalities under 
Government supervision, the cost to be paid out of 
the Government appropriation and charged to the 
municipalities. The appropriation is intended to be 
sufficient to improve and build 3,300 miles of excel- 
lent roads, hased upon an average cost of $3,000 per 


mile. Only the highest grade materials will be used, 
and construction will be conducted under the most 


approved methods. The cost of maintenance will be 
borne by the municipalities through which the roads 
pass. 

Nine important highways have been selected al- 
ready for immediate improvement, and others are 
now under advisement. ''wo macadamized roadways 
on each side of the St. Lawrence River, one follow- 
ing the shore road and the other the inland, will con- 
nect Montreal and Quebec. These improved highways 
will open up some attractive scenery and thereby 
stimulate pleasure traffic throughout the province. 





NORTH DAKOTA COMMERCIAL CLUB FEDERA- 
TION MEETS. 


Granp Forks, N. DaKk., March 18.—The North Dakota 
Federation of Commercial Clubs held its first annual 
meeting here February 28 and 29 with a good attendance. 
A great deal of interest was aroused by the business 
sessions and lectures. Prominent features of the pro- 
gram were addresses by W. A. Campbell, secretary of 
the Northwestern Development League, and D. M. 
Neill, president of the Minnesota Federation of Com- 
mercial Clubs. Good roads were disgussed by the secre- 
tary of the North Dakota Good Roads Association. 

A resolution passed by the meeting reads as follows: 

Resolved, That the North Dakota Federation of Commer- 
cial Clubs does protest against the exploitation of Cana- 
dian lands and other lands outside the State in North 
Dakota publications, and does respectfully request the news- 
papers of the State to refrain as far as possible from pub- 
lishing such matter. 

The list of officers for the coming year stands as 
follows: : 

E. J. Lander, Grand Forks. president; 
Williston, first vice president; W. H. Horton, Devils Lake, 
second vice president; J. T. Forbes, Wahpeton, third vice 
president; J. W. Reed, Dickinson, fourth vice president; H. 
N. Johnson, Lankin, secretary. 

Executive committee—G. W. Funk, New Rockford; C. P. 
Stine, Fargo; C. E. Fuller, Hillsboro; H. L. Halvorson, Minot; 
E. N. Hegge, Hatton. 


John Bruegger, 
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BECAUSE OF THE FLUCTUATION OF GLASS 





AROUND AMONG THE SASH AND DOOR MEN. 


The time-honored method of pricing sash and doors is 
for each manufacturer or jobber to quote such discount 
as he pleases from a list which is merely a basis from 
which to figure quotations. There is always a wide varia- 
tion in this percentage of discount, due to the quality of 
the goods, the necessities of the manufacturer, his cost 
of doing business, or other local conditions. From a 
No. 1 door listed at $6.40 one manufacturer may make 
one discount and another one considerably higher or 
lower, according to his individual idea of the market or 
his own circumstances. 

The question often arises whether this method of sell- 
ing from a list is the best system or whether it would be 
better if each seller quoted a net price on each item that 
as he pleases from a list which is merely a basis 
are in the minority, although they express the opinion 
that a net price system would tend to keep the figures 
somewhat more near a profitable basis. The list men 
argue, however, that a system of selling by a discount 
from a list steadies the market and saves a tremendous 
amount of expensive detail, which the customer or pro- 
ducer or someone else would have to bear. 

A well-known advocate of the net price idea has been 
interviewed by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and the con- 
versation was as follows: 

Is the present system of selling on a discount from 
a list the best way of selling sash and doors? 

A. That system seems to be the only one that we can 
adopt for the reason that there are, say, 2,000 items in 
a eatalog of doors, windows, moldings, ete. Now then, 
if you try to make a net price on each one, you have a 
big job on your hands, but with the discount it is an 
-easy matter. But the salesman who sticks to the discount 
all the time is not a suecessful salesman. I know that. 
I used to go around to my dealer and say, ‘‘I have some 
good prices on certain sizes of doors and windows.’’ 1 
had figured that my discount on certain windows weuld 
net 75 cents before I went in to see him. If J had gone 
in and quoted him a discount I probably would not have 
sold him, but by quoting the net price I’ secured the 
order. T have been trying to get our boys to do this. 
It is the only way that will win. We used to have 10 
or 12 sizes of windows. At one time painted doors were 
the bulk of the trade, and when calling on a dealer I 
would plug the net price at him on about a dozen or a 
half-dozen items, whatever might appeal to him, and 
nearly always I would get the business. 

Q. What would be the result if you all followed that 
practice? 

A. Well, I presume it would narrow down to about 
the same thing, although it is a good way to sell stuff. 

Q. If you are selling on a net price you can talk 
quality a little more easily? 

A. Yes, and still you can talk quality at any i‘me. 
Of course, I can say our No. 1 doors at $1.65 are worth 
more money than the other fellow’s. But ]} could say 
the same on a discount basis. 

Don’t you think that in the mind of the dealer the 
discount statement just makes all doors look «like? 

A. Yes, I don’t know but what you are right on that. 
It does. It puts everybody in the same class. 

Q. Don’t you think that the discount makes it so much 
of an arithmetical proposition, that it is just a ease of 
figuring? 

A. It is. Twenty-five years ago discounts were made 
to fool men. Did you ever think of that? We would 
quote doors, for instance, at 45 and 10 and TU and 5 
and 2%. It sounded big. I have gone around to a 
dealer and said, ‘‘T will give you 50 and 10 on doors 
today,’’ and the reply was, ‘‘By golly, I believe I will 
give you an order, young man. The best I have had 
offered is 55.’? I have had it happen hundreds ef times 
in my experience, and they were not ignorant people, 
either. But in those days we use to make discounts to 
The dealers are making a simpler discount every year and 

14, it took a good mathematician to figure it out. The 
tendency in the last few years has been to simplify this. 
The dealers are making a ‘simpler discount every year and 
they have gone so far that instead of quoting 50 and 
10 they quote 55. They even quote 56 and 57 instead of 
fooling them with two or three large discounts. 

Q. Do you think they will ever get away from this 
system ? 

A. Yes, I do. It’s coming. 

Q. Do you think the time is coming when they will 
quote net? 


Yes. 

O: What becomes of your big catalog? 

A. The big catalog will be used as a design book. 

Q. Will it earry prices? 

A. No. It might possibly carry a list, but in the event 
of net prices there would be no need for a list. Just 
have it as a design book. 

Q. Would you have numbers? 

A. You could number the items and thén refer to the 
discount. Or you could say, in the case of windows, for 
instance, whatever the size window might be with the 
number of lights; and you would not necessarily have to 
number the doors. You could do away with the list 
entirely and use the catalog as a design book. There 
are a number on the market without any list and one of 
the best design books I ever knew was one of that kind 
published by a Louisville concern. Personally, I am not 
a believer in a catalog bringing the dealer profit. 

Q. You would suggest that in attempting to move cer- 
tain items in certain lines you should quote net prices? 

A. Yes. It looks better to the dealer. If I were 
starting a business of my own every item with a price 
would be priced net instead of discount. 

Q. Do you think that generally quoting at net prices 
would have a tendency to hold up the market or other- 
wise? 

A. I believe it would have a tendency to hold up the 
market. 

Q. Why? 

A. Because I feel it. Because I have seen net prices 
get the business where discounts have not. When sash 
and door people begin investigating it carefully they 
find they can get a little better price in this way. 

Q. You people are not always making the same iden 
tical designs, patterns, ete.? 

A. Not so much as we did twelve years ago. 
specialties. 

Q. But any design becomes publie property? 

A. Yes, if they wish it. We do not get a copyright. 
A really good list, however, should be revised as a rule 
every 3 or 4 years. It needs revision because of dif- 
ferent costs. Door prices need revision because of the 
increasing cost of lumber. More particularly the glazed 
sash needs changing because of the fluctuations in glass. 
Some things ean be made cheaper now than 10 years ago. 


We have 


The chief advantage ok: a net price business appears 
to be, from this man’s argument, the moving of slow 
lines or odd quantities or sizes. The buyer is able to 
see immediately the price that he will have to pay and 
he ‘has a fairly adequate conception of the price the same 
goods probably will bring, so he knows whether he can 
buy the odd items with a probability of a reasonable 


profit thereon. Undoubtedly many manufacturers in 
this respect are using both systems. On their general 
stock items under ordinary conditions they are selling 


by discount, but when they desire to move a special item 
they make a net price, so that the matter may be pre- 
sented to the buyer with the least possible difficulty and 
a minimum amount of figuring. 

Unless a list is frequently revised the manufacturer 
or jobber is soon reduced to the point of engaging in 
clerical work that amounts almost to the same labor that 
would be entailed by a net price system, since he is com 
pelled to figure various discounts on various lines to 
take care of changes in the cost of materials and labor. 
It would seem that unless the basie list is frequently 
revised its value is decreased very largely and manufae- 
turers introducing new lines, new woods or new patterns 
are forced into a net price system, because the goods are 
not adequately covered in the list. 





SASH AND DOOR TRADE 


Notwithstanding that spring was handed a rude jolt 
last Wednesday by winter, which seemingly hates to 
relinquish its sway, the sash and door trade shows 
much more animation in the smaller towns and cities, 
and new business has been coming in freely, which, 
in addition to orders placed at the factories and 
jobbing points, bids fair to place the trade on a normal 
basis. The building trade undoubtedly will have a 
backward spring, because the groynd is frozen to the 











depth of 4 or 5 feet, making digging of foundations 
extremely arduous. However, the number of permits 
being issued daily is increasing, therefore the demand 
for sash, doors and interior woodwork, although de- 
laved, is bound to come. Manufacturers have been 
figuring on a good demand this year and all of them 
are well supplied with well assorted stocks. 


Trade in Chicago has shown steady gain in volume 
since the first of the month. Local distributers are 


satisfied with the number of orders and inquiries which 
are coming in daily. Some of them are fairly swamped 
with orders for odd work, with the result that they are 
putting on extra estimators, and when the weather 
shall become more favorable for building activity will 
be pronounced all along the line. 

Cold weather in the Northwest has delayed the open- 
ing of many building enterprises, and Minneapolis and 
St. Paul wholesalers are not finding trade brisk, but it 
is improving, stock sizes being on the up grade, while 
plans for city building indie ate a normal call for special 
work later on. 

Sash, door and blind factories at Baltimore, Md., are 
getting enough orders to keep them busy. Springlike 
weather several days last week gave a decided im- 
petus to construction work and the activity among 
builders may be expected to take on a wider scope, 
so that the sash factories are reasonably certain of a 
good demand for their product. With the increase in 
the number of orders competition will be lessened and 
prices will improve. 

Mills at Buffalo, N. Y., report an increased demand 
as the weather has been more favorable to building 
operations and much work is being started. City trade 
has picked up a little faster than that in the country 
districts, but with favorable weather continuing orders 
will be more plentiful. Stocks have been added to exten 
sively by the mills during the last few weeks. 

A few days more of the mild weather is expected 
to do wonders to the St. Louis millwork trade. A 
large volume of building operations, as well as altera- 
tion work, held. up on account of the bad weather is 
expected to materialize as soon as it is definitely as- 
certained that no more severe weather is to come. 
From the outlying territory also comes the same report. 
Farmers are figuring on much needed improvements 
and the hope is that they will put this work under 
way before they are called to the fields. There 
fair amount of stock size business at St. Louis 
considerable estimating work. 

At Kansas City the sash and door market 
no activity. Salesmen were blocked by snowbound 
trains and country yards were inaccessible. In the 
cities building operations were stopped by inclement 
weather. The better weather of the early part of this 
week, however, brought a quick response in business. 
Mails at once became heavy and figuring received a 
very considerable impetus. Dealers here predict stiffer 
prices before April 1. The prophecy is based largely 
upon the jump in the glass market. Glazed sash, it is 
claimed, is sure to follow the lead and doors probably 
will follow. There has been no change from the pre- 
vailing low level of prices in the last several weeks. 

Demand for all kinds of millwork will be the heav- 
iest this year probably ever experienced in Cincin- 
nati and its vicinity. The wet, adverse weather still 
hangs on with the exception of only a few days dur- 
ing the last two weeks, and while all local dealers 
are heavily booked with orders deliveries can not 
be made until building operations open up. There is 
an immense stock on hand to take care of the demand 
due to the fact that all plants here have been work- 
ing full time all winter preparing for the spring rush. 
With the weather clearing and getting warmer it is 
expected that next week will see the beginning of 
one of the higgest building seasons this city has 
experienced. 

Window glass demand is a little better 
the advance of wages granted the workers, 
window glass are about 
were two weeks ago. 
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CUTUP STOCK WANTED. 
CHARLES Town, W. VA. 
Can you advise us where we can buy lumber for mak- 
ing sash and doors which is cut to regular widths and 
lengths and bundled, the lumber to be white pine, yellow 
pine or cypress? WILLIAM PHILLIPS’ SONS. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


Keeping Up with the Procession—A Lumberman Who Sees a New Outlet for Lumber in the Construction of Silos—A Cleverly 
Written Paper on the Importance of Personality— Rome Was Not Built in a Day; Neither Is a Lumber Yard. 


SELLING SILOS. 

Some of us are up in our business and some are 
not, and those who are not get dust kicked into their 
eyes. I have thought at times that it is more trouble 
for the tail enders of get the dust out of their eyes 
than it would be to spruce up and march along with 
the procession. 

Those who use lumber and allied articles look to 
the lumbermen for service, for information, for ef- 
ficiency. This must be admitted—there are retail lum- 
bermen in Kansas who do things. A recent reminder 
of this is a communication from Glen G. White, sec- 
retary and treasurer of the Beloit Lumber & Coal Co., 
Beloit, Kans. 

In part, Mr. White writes, and which does not make 
me feel bad: ‘‘*You will note I address you as ‘dear 
friend.’ Hope you will pardon me for the familiarity, 
but I feel that any one who has done so much for the 
vood of the retailer as you have should be considered 
a ‘dear friend’ to every one in the retail business.’’ 
That is certainly a compliment which is appreciated 
coming as it does from such a lumberman as Mr. 
White. Maybe I have told you that once upon a 
time, when on the campus, the president of the insti- 
tution laid his arm across my shoulders and said, 
‘‘My boy, remember to work for the opinions of 
those whose cpinions are worth having.’’ Perhaps 
he understood the situation. I confess that I needed 
a little encouragement. I was poorer than a litter of 
church mice; was cooking my own grub in a room on 
the top floor of one of the dormitories; and such 
words acted as a sort of spur. And do you know 
that the opinions of some people are not worth hav 
ing? They don’t understand. They judge from an 
ignorant and selfish standpoint. I have thought that 
those words of the old professor would be a good 
motto for a young man to hang on a wall of his 
room. 

‘‘What inspired me to write you is the silo business 
with the retail lumberman,’’ Mr. White continued. 
‘‘T find that very few of the retail lumbermen seem 
to be interested in the silo business, and are allowing 
the silo concerns to establish agencies with the im- 
plement men and farmers, allowing them all the way 
from 10 to 20 per cent off their list prices to sell the 
goods. 

‘‘Last year a carload of Indiana silos was shipped 
to our town. This was the first we knew that the 
farmers were becoming interested in silos. Noting 
that it took considerable lumber to build one of these 
silos I immediately became interested. 

‘*As the silo business is quite new with us I have 
felt that I should know something about the value 
of the silo to the farmer, so that I could talk in- 
telligently on the subject and get him interested 
in building a silo, and in this way establish a new 
line of trade. I inclose herewith a little book I have 
gotten out entitled, ‘A Few Facts and Figures con- 
cerning Silos and Silage.’ Have just received them 
from the printer and am mailing them to every land 
owner in the section tributary to our five yards.’’ 

A Very Comprehensive Treatise. 

This little book of 44 pages is one of the most com 
prehensive treatise on any subject I have seen. If 
the facts presented would not induce a farmer to 
want a silo he would be of a nature that hardly 
could be conceived. It treats on the value of silage 
cost of producing it, silo construction, cost of con- 
structing, cost of filling; in fact I can not discover 
that a question can be asked about silos which is 
not explicitly answered. If my old black cow were 
living | am not sure but I would build a baby silo for 
her especial benefit. 

Mr. White gained this fund of information in the 
only way it can be gained, namely, by investigation. 
He visited plants where silos are made, and inter 
viewed farmers who had used silos. Regarding what 
the silo period is bound to bring forth, it is stated 
by Mr. White that during the last year, which was 
practically the beginning of the silo business in Kan 
sas, 1,500 were built in that State. One concern 
sold 5,000 in the country last year. On a recent 
trip I saw six silos on that number of farms, one 
after another. Then followed a stretch of farms with- 
out them; these farms undoubtedly lying in a territory 
that had not been worked. On one farm there were 


two. A farmer not long ago told me he had built 
three. I believe the time will come when the live 


farmer will no more be without a silo than the pro 
gressive housewife will be without a sewing machine. 

Mr. White says that Government experiments show 
that 10 tons of silage may be put in the same space 
as one ton of hay, that corn stalks in the silo are 
worth more than ears in the crib, that 15 acres of 
corn in the silo make more and better feed than 75 
acres of wild hay, that 10 acres of good corn silage 
will winter 30 head of fully matured cows. Don’t 
you think information of that nature would make 
the farmer sit up and decide that he must have 
some of it? 

Since mailing his little book to the trade Mr. White 
has had from two to five farmers in to see him every 
day with reference to silos, and he says, ‘‘I think 
we are going to have a large business this year.’’ 
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“Would make the farmer sit up.” 


The Silo Trade Goes to the Hustlers. 


The silo trade rightly belongs to the retail lumber- 
man, provided he goes for it, and nothing in the 
way of trade belongs to us for which we don’t reach. 
If we are too inactive to stretch out our arms it 
belongs to the fellow who does. When we degenerate 
into a state of innocuous desuetude, as Cleveland put 
it, I don’t know as we are entitled to much. 

I could not do better than advise every dealer, who 
thinks he has to hustle to capture some of the silo 
business, to send 10 cents to Mr. White for a copy 
of his book; and if you are in earnest in a desire 
to sell silos, if you don’t think the book is worth 
the money for the information it gives, you can 
charge it to me. Mr. White does not authorize me 
to make this statement, but I feel confident he will 
send you the book. If you want them in larger 
quantities to distribute to your customers they will 
be furnished cheap—for $3 to $4 a hundred, accord- 
ing to quantity. I hope you will bear in mind that 
I am not plugging for a publisher—this is just a 
family affair. 

It elevates me on my heels to see a lumberman 
hustle to sell an article as Mr. White is doing—in- 
vestigate it, publish a book on it, distribute circulars, 
earry a 7 by 8-inch ad in a daily paper, have two 
makes of silos in his yard that a farmer may take 
his choice—all the time talking silo, silo, silo. It 
need surprise no one if later on I should take a 
straight shoot for Beloit to see if Mr. White does 
other things as thoroughly as he is doing this silo 
business. I don’t mind running a thousand miles 
to see a rignt live lumberman any week. 

Mr. White is by no means the only retail lum- 
berman who is selling silos. You may remember that 
C. E. Davidson, of Greenville, Tll., told me at the con- 
vention of the Illinois dssociation that last year he 
sold 35. , 

3eloved, there are so many of us who don’t 
take time by the forelock. We wait until the hind- 
lock comes along, make a grab for it and our hands 
slip off. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF PERSONALITY. 
It would, indeed, be surprising if you had not arisen 
one morning, feeling unequal to the task of wrestling 


with lumber and timber, at such a time being consoled 
in knowing there was some man in the yard to whom 
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“Make him feel that you have done him a kindness.” 


you could trust the business while you lounged around 
the house in slippers and dressing gown, possibly now 
and then taking a little dope in the way of medicine 
to ward off bronchitis, rheumatism, or the gout, if 
you are a high liver. The man who does physical work 
is not the only one who sometimes finds himself in 
this condition, and right at this moment I am mighty 
glad to have a man in the field in which I work to 
help me out, as otherwise this department might go 
dry for a week. And let me say to you, especially if 
you are a young man, that the elements of success 
are treated in that article in a masterful way—so ably 
that not for a moment do I hesitate to place it 
right alongside my inspired stuff. Positively it is one 
of the finest papers 1 have known to be presented to 
any gathering of lumbermen. It was given as a 
toast by J. W. Murphy, of Onawa, Iowa, auditor for 
J. & W. C. Shull, of Minneapolis, at a banquet given by 
that firm to its local managers, at Fort Dodge, Iowa, 
February 22. Here it is: 

‘It has been suggested to me to say something on 
the subject of personality and tell of the value of 
personality in business. The subject is so broad in 
its scope and lies so near the very foundation of 
success in any line of business that more time should 
be given to it than I shall be expected to give at 
this time. 

““As the mercury in the thermometer registers the 
degree. of the temperature of the weather, so the 
personality of man is the mercury which registers 
the degree of his influence, and the esteem and respect 
in which he is held in a community. Personality, in 
fact, is individuality and individuality is the man 
himself. 

Elements of Personality. 


‘‘So many elements enter into the attribute of 
personality that only a few of these elements can 
be touched upon by me here tonight. Courtesy, 
kindness, appearance, industry, honesty and intense 
interest in the matter at hand, are some of the impor- 
tant elements which go to make up personality. 

“*Courtesy is the polish and refinement of one’s 
acts towards others and shows to the world that he 
does not live for himself alone. 

‘¢Kindness springs from the heart and is that ele- 
ment of personality which shows that man can rise 
above selfishness and be of use and help to his friend 
and neighbor. 

‘‘Honesty is an essential element to the success of 
any man. It is not only best to be honest for policy’s 
sake, but it is best to be honest for honesty’s sake. 
It is honesty more than any other one element that 
causes people to have confidence in a man and place 
confidence in his business. 

‘“People dislike a lazy man and a drone. If any 
one has a business and is too indolent to conduct it 
the people will not take pity on him and run it for 
him; and hence if one succeeds he must be indus- 
trious, whether working for himself or someone else. 

‘¢Personal appearance, too, has its influence in 
making up one’s personality. The day of the uncouth 
and the slouchy man is past. However, one should 
not be a dude or a dandy, either in dress or actions, 
but people iike to see neatness and cleanliness, and 
these things will never drive trade away. One clean 
and neat in person is more apt to have a clean and 
orderly office. 

‘¢But important as are all the elements I have men- 
tioned contributing to personality, yet all these will 
fail if one is not interested in his occupation or 
business. He must give it attention and be enthusi- 
astic over it and make people believe it is the best 
business on earth. 

‘‘Now, a man may succeed in a business of his 
own or in the management of another man’s business 
without having all of these elements of personality 
I have mentioned, or he may succeed by having just 
a little of each of them, but if he does there are 
circumstances over which he has had no control which 
have contributed to his success in spite of himself 
and his defects. 

‘‘You men are here from different localities of 
three or four different States. Some of you have 
been in your preSent locations so long that you feel 
a deep interest in your surroundings, while others of 
you are just getting acquainted. But, be that as it 
may, every one of you is considered one of the busi- 
ness man of the town in which you are located and 
it lies within the power of each of you to classify 
the amount of influence you shall exert. The influence 
for the good will always redound to your own benefit 
as well as to the benefit of the firm in whose services 
you are employed. 


Influence Felt in Whole Community. 


‘By these elements of personality I have men- 
tioned, your influence causes you not only to become 
an important factor in your town, but your personality 
extends until your influence is felt in the whole com- 
munity, which will not only bring trade to your yard, 
but bring to you as well that pleasure of knowing 
that people like you and trust you. And besides, by 
the practice of these elements of personality you will 
soon have reached such a place in your little sphere 
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of action that the people who deal with you will 
be buying of you and forget that there is such a 
firm as J. & W. C. Shull. This is the ideal yard man- 
ager, and the yard manager who is able to reach this 
point in the estimation of his customer will raise 
no envy in the bosom of W. C. Shull if in the dealings 
his firm’s name is forgotten. And right here permit 
me to remark, that I am pleased to say that during 
my visit to different yards I have heard customers 
say, ‘I bought my lumber from Mr. So-and-So,’ thus 
showing that the manager had a big place in the es- 
timation of his customer, and that the firm was in 
the background. It was the man of whom the cus- 
tomer bought the material and with whom he came 
in contact that first claimed his thought and con- 
sideration. This is as it should be, and J. & W. C. 
Shull want the personality of every manager to stand 
out in bold relief in the vantage ground, for, as is 
your standing and reputation in the town and com- 
munity so stand the good name and square dealing 
of your firm. 

‘*Again. By the practice of these little elements of 
personality it makes it easier to approach and meet 
people and the trade that comes to you, and will 
eventually teach us how to make and leave with 
another a good impression. 

‘fA pleasing and winning way of meeting people is 
an art. It may be born with some, but with very 
few, and this art is only acquired by long and patient 
practice. A pleasing and winning manner of meeting 
people will make them want to meet you again, and 
by thus meeting your customer will make him sure 
to return to you. Consequently, the success of a 
salesman in a lumber yard, or any place else for that 
matter, depends upon the personality of the salesman. 
You know without my telling you that the time is 
at hand when a yard manager must be a competent 
salesman, or step down and out. Competition is now 
so strong and keen that a manager cannot simply 
quote a price and let the price do the selling, and 
expect by such indifference to build up a business for 
your firm. No, that will not do now. You must be 
ready to convince the customer that you are willing 
and able to meet all competitors and further con- 
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“No one could induce me to write under the name.” 


vince him that in the end, all things considered, 
your price is the best. 


Know Your Business. 


‘*Of course the basic element of any business is 
to know that business. Without knowledge of your 
occupation, however perfect otherwise a man may 
be, this perfection will not take the place of knowl- 
edge. But with a knowledge of your business to begin 
with, and the practice of the little elements of per- 
sonality, you will soon better know how to handle 
the trade, and larger trade is bound to come your 
way. And let me add: Another way to get trade 
is to be up and doing, and after you sell a man a 
bill lose no time to let him know that you appreciate 
it; also by a little effort, and without deceit and 
dishonesty on your part you can make him feel that 
you have done him a kindness and rendered him a 
real service. By leaving such an impression as this 
with him he will not go any place else to buy goods 
in your line. 

“‘An air of indifferencé toward a customer whether 
he buys of you or not—a don’t care sort of a man- 
ner—displayed toward him, even though he be a 
friend of yours, is fatal, and will drive him elsewhere. 
People like to see a lively, energetic and ambitious 
salesman who tries to make you believe he has the 
best in the market and is determined to give you the 
benefit of it. 

‘“And if a customer comes to your yard and looks 
around without buying, after you have done all you 
can to deal with him, I pray you at all times to treat 
him with courtesy and let him leave you witha a good 
will and feeling, and if he is not your customer today, 
he may be tomorrow or next week. Courtesy is a 
great asset and sometimes bears interest when we 
are least expecting it. 

‘*A grouchy disposition never attracts trade, but 
the salesman who meets every one who comes to his 
store or yard, as the case might be, with the glad 
hand, with a welcome word, be he a customer or a 
casual caller, will soon not only have things coming 
his way in business, but he will be popular as a 
citizen of the town and community. The social in- 
tercourse, the kind word, the cheerful ‘Good morn- 


ing, sir,’ little acts of charity, in short, the im- 
pression you make by the practice of the little ele- 
ments of personality will win the goal for yourself 
and make the business you conduct a splendid monu- 
ment to your manhood. 

‘*Now, in these few remarks I have not assumed to 
teach you. I am not trying to instruct you, but 
I have merely, in my humble and feeble way, tried 
to call your attention to, and emphasize, those things 
which you already know—to impress upon you those 
elements of personality which are essential to the 
successful conducting of any line of business. 

‘*Personality, then, is one of the main pillars, one of 
the arzh stones, supporting that bridge over which we 
must all pass te reach that splendid and inspiring goal 
which we call success.’’ 

If that isn’t as fine as any silk that ever was spun 
you will have to get the decision of another judge. 


HANGING TO IT. 


When I first began to visit the retail lumbermen, 
about 14 years ago, I was in a town in which there 
were three yards. Two of them had been in commis- 
sion for years. The proprietors of these two had 
been plugging along as hundreds of you are plugging 
today, taking what came to them and making no 
effort that I could see to increase their business. 
Their methods were not such as to draw business. If 
a bill came their way I suppose they thanked the 
Lord for it, and cocked their heels on their desks 
until another customer put in appearance. They 
had ample stocks, and that was all I heard them 
brag about, but unless there is a man behind a stock 
there is such a thing as its becoming inert. The 
yard improvements were very meager. In one of the 
yards the lumber was passably piled, and if in the 
other there was a decent pile it was in hiding. Having 
more experience now than I had then of estimating 
the value of improvements I should say that the 
buildings of the two yards could be duplicated for 
$3,000. It doesn’t take much money to duplicate 
piling room out under the sky. I was told that the 
sales of the town approximated $55,000. 

The third yard was completed late ’in the summer 
of the year that I visited the town in the fall, and 
I see by referring to my memoranda that the shed 


cost $3,400. The front of the shed made a good 
appearance, and it abutted on the sidewalk. It was 


well in town, and no one could pass along the main 
street without knowing that this company, named for 
the town, sold lumber there. So far as I remember 
this was the first dealer who argued with me that 
it is a good idea to give a company the name of the 
town. He reasoned that it identified it more thor- 
oughly with the town than though it were given 
another name. Some of you will agree with this, and 
some will not. Personally I like to see the name 
of the man who is conducting a business swung to 
the breeze. No one could induce me to write under 
the name of ‘‘The Hampton Scribbling Company.’’ 
I am willing to shoulder my mistakes, and if there 
is any credit coming I want it. 

The lumber in this new shed was piled for your 
life, the alley was planked, and after wading in the 
dust in the other yards it seemed like getting home 
to come to this new place. The office was well ap- 
pointed. Inside of the curb a half dozen trees had 
been set in front of the shed. The idea of keeping a 
stock under roof was less prevalent than it is today, 
but this dealer was an advocate of it. As I recollect 
nothing but timber, posts, shingles and lath was in 
the yard, and the unevenness of the latter had been 
leveled up with gravel. The other two plants were 
serubs as compared with this one. 


The Newcomer’s Ideas. 


This neweomer talked. He was not opposed to 
having it known what he expected to do. On the 
surface it would not appear to many that there was 
an excuse for locating a yard of this character, or 
any other in fact, in the town. The dealer remarked 
that Rome was not built in a day, from which it 
might be inferred that it was his intention to build up 
a trade. There was a territory stretching away for 
12 miles to the north, and he was of the opinion that 
the older dealers had not used the methods which 
would draw the business from this section. Further- 
more he had faith in the town. He thought it con- 
tained the seeds of growth. At least one of the 
older dealers was of the opinion that this Rome— 
calling the new yard a Rome—would fall instead of 
grow. 
~ A word as to the disposition of this dealer to talk. 
I could make a list of a considerable number of the 
recognized leaders in the trade, and not one of them 
is a clam. If you were to drop into the offices of 
these dealers, one after the other, every one of them 
would talk. They would receive you courteously. 
They would try to make it pleasant for you. Not 
one of them would shy off into a corner, conveying 
the idea that you were a Detective Burns trying to 
wrest their secrets from them. 

Last fall I was in this town again and the man 
who put nearly $4,000 in improvements in a barren 
field was right on his job. ‘‘You were here just 
after I opened up, and I have followed you ever 
since,’’? he remarked. There are now two yards and 
a piece of one. This piece of one sells not to exceed 
$12,000 worth of material yearly. The dealer who 
remarked that Rome was not built in a day is doing 
a business of $38,000. The trade of the third yard 
is not far from $25,000, hence the business of the 
town has increased $20,000 in the 14 years. The bulk 
of the trade from the territory at the north now 
comes this way. The town has increased in popu- 
lation 1,600. Two factories have gone in. Last season 


, 


a schoolhouse that cost $31,000 and a church that 
cost $20,000 were built. In 1911 this dealer sold 12 
house bills and nine barn bills. He sold five cars of 
cement. 

As we were riding over the town this dealer said, 
“‘T was advised by friends not to come here, and 
[I came principally for the reason that the lumber 
business was run down at the heel. If the two dealers 
had appeared to be breathing I should have gone else- 
where. I learned my business under a man who knew 
his business, and I thought if I couldn’t come here 
and win out I ought to begin at the bottom and learn 
my business over again. I remember that when | 
remarked that Rome wasn’t built in a day you said 
‘Bully!’ My business is going to be pushed to $50,- 
000, and if we have the period of prosperity that so 
many see ahead it will not take it long to get there.’’ 


Young man, do you take note of that remark. 
‘*Pushed to $50,000?’? Pushed! That word is full 


of meaning. We Americans, as a rule, want the tar- 
get immediately in front of us. We have not the 
long range sight to place it at a distance. We have 
not the patience to ‘‘learn to labor and to wait,’’ as 
Longfellow puts it. We have not the patience to 
wait. Many of us do not seem to understand that a 
business must be built up. If it does not come today, 
this year, our banner drags in the dust. 

I have noted in Chicago how the space that is 
wanted for a big hotel, a big office building, a big 
store is acquired. A piece of real estate is bought; 
when the opportunity offers an adjoining piece is 
brought. It may take months, even years, to secure 
the ground, but all the time the ultimate intention 
is being built up. The ground is being assembled, and 
in due time the great sky scraper is reared. First 
the know how, then the push—that is the way all 
great businesses are created. And in this way char- 
acter must be built—pushed, pushed, pushed to com- 
pletion. 

A ‘‘DEAD HORSE’’ INVOICE. 


To see how well the dealer who had a hundred or 


more pairs of blinds in his wareroom was doing I 
asked him if he still inventoried the blinds. 
= ] 
| } 
| x | 
| f HE CANT MISS IT | 


BET THE GUN 
DONT Go OFF 








“Want the target immediately in front of us.” 


‘*Inventory them!’’ he said, with a show: of aston 
ishment, ‘‘I fired them from the inventory five years 
ago!’? 

That was business, and the right brand of business 
unless he kept a ‘‘dead horse’’ invoice, as a dealer 
in western New York does. 

When the New York lumberman talked to me about 
his ‘‘dead horse’’ invoice I told him that was a horse 
on me, as I never heard of such a thing. 

‘*Were it is,’’ he said, taking a small book from 
his safe. ‘‘It is made up of all the worthless rubbish 
around the place. When an item becomes absolutely 
unsalable I put it in this ‘dead horse’ invoice. It 
amounts now to $132.80, and the largest item is a pair 
of odd windows that was left on my hands two 
years ago. These windows cost $16, and I would 
sell them for 16 shillings. I may want to sell the 
yard sometime, and if I do in will go these items, for 
they will be in stock, don’t you see?’’ 

He was not living in Yankeeland, but he was living 
so near it that I believe he had imbibed its spirit. 
Pretty cute, I called it. 

The main point in this connection is that his regular 
invoices are not lumbered up with trash. And as 
L look at it there are numberless dealers who should 
take a cue from him. An invoice should be live, not 
dead. It should represent actual values, not fictitious 
ones. In other words, let’s not fool ourselves with the 
belief that we are richer than we are. 

When the bottom dropped out of the yellow pine 
market, out of the fir market, and later out of the 
cement market, there were dealers who inventoried 
their yellow pine, fir, and cement at cost prices. By 
following this method mighty little did they know as 
to their actual assets. If they had been obliged to 
close out, these inventories of theirs would have 
stared them in the face as a base lie. 

There are many dealers who have come to an un 
derstanding of the true meaning of an inventory 
and others, I regret to say, probably never will ar 


rive at such an understanding. 
. JL x 
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FAVORABLE OUTLOOK FOR TEXAS RETAILERS. 


Retailers Should Fight the Mail Order Houses. 
CLirron, Tex., March 18.—Editors AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
Clifton is situated in the central north Texas known as the 


“Black Land Belt,” the best part of Texas and the best 
State in our Union. : 

The prospects for building this year are better than they 
have been for several years. We had big crops last year, 
which brought high prices and left lots of money in the 
country. ; 

We have two good strong banks. besides. several money 


lenders who are amply able to extend credit to any and all 


deserving credit for building or any other purpose, and we 
feel sure that with the present good season in the ground 


and cotton this year, 


crop of grain 
lumber trade and 


a bumper L 
and winter 


assure a big fall 


we will have 
which would 


put a smile on the face of all who are engaged in selling 
lumber. . , f 

It is hard to offer any suggestions for the betterment of 
the retail conditions, as I do not think even our oldest and 


most experie need lumbermen have ever been up against con- 
ditions as they are today. The mail order houses are 
stronger and gaining ground every day, and the small mills 
bolder in reaching out for business direct to 


are getting : { ect | 
the consumer, several of them carrying stocks of shingies, 
doors, windows, columns and molding, that they load in 


cars with lumber. Most of the time we can meet the prices 


they make and sell the bill without lass. On some bills, 
however, they quote prices less than we can buy the same 
bill for, yet we do not lose the business, as we manage to 
sell them some way. : 
Conditions along this line in Texas, however, are rapidly 
adjusting themselves by the mills consuming the retail 


will be 


vards. It looks now as though in a few years there 
few or no independent retail lumber yards in Texas, when 
the fight will be between the catalog houses and_ small 


mills shipping direct to the consumer, and the big mill com 


panies, with their 50 to 200 retail yards, to help them dis 
pose of their lumber. : ; : 
It seems that the retail lumberman is between two fires, 


has no way of pro 
could make would 


anti-trust laws 
only suggestion we 


the existing 
The 


and with [ 
tecting himself. 


be for each dealer to look the situation squarely in the face 
und fight it out independently and alone, as seems to him 
best at the time. CLIFTON LUMBER CO., 

L 


. D. Townsend. 


Retailers Should Be More Sociable. 


RICHLAND, TEX., March 16.—Editors AMERICAN. LUMBER- 


MAN: Building prospects for the near future are very 
gloomy for small country yards, as our dull season is just 
now setting in. 

Owing to the failure of crops through central Texas_last 
year money for building purposes is scarce and hard to 
zet. Consequt ntly prospects are not as good as last year. | 

A better acquaintance and more sociability among retail 
lumber dealers would, I believe, go a long way toward bet 
tering conditions in the retail a of the business. This 


retail dealers would 
respective terri- 
brings about a 
and after 


brought about if all the 
association of their 
conventions, which 
feeling among members, 

Golden Rule. 
W. H. Srroup, 
Barron Lumber 


result could be 
join the lumbermen’s 

tories and attend the 
friendly and brotherly 
thev go home to follow the 
' Manager, 

Co. 


Conditions Favorable, 


RICHARDSON, TEX., March 16.—Editors AMERICAN LUM 
BERMAN: There is not much prospect for building at the 
present time and there will not be much doing in that line 
until after the grain is harvested. General business condi- 
tions are favorable, and the outlook for business is about 


equal to that of 1911. WALTON LUMBER CO. 
Better Outlook Than Last Year. 

Cappo Mitts, TeEx., March 16.—Editors AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN: Prospects for building are only fair this season, 
but crop prospects are much better than in 1911. ; 

There is a better outlook as far as our business is con 


cerned than there was last year. 


Bass LUMBER Co. 


Building Prospects Good. 

DALLAS, Tex., March 16.—Editors AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
The local outlook is good for bifilding prospects this season, 
with general business conditions favorable. : 

There is plenty of money available for the prospective 
builder, and we expect a better business during 1912. 
GRIFFITHS & Co. 


General Outlook Encouraging. 


Trex., March 16.—Editors AMERICAN 
fairly good this 


LUMBER 
season. 


PLAINVIEW, 


MAN Prospects for building are 
General business conditions are favorable, and the outlook 
for business, compared with 1911, is eood. 

A. G. McADAMS., 


Get After the Mail Order Houses. 


Tex., March 18.—Editors AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
for building this season are fair, with rather 
favorable business conditions. 

Money is tight in this vicinity, 
careful in making loans. 

We can offer no suggestion for the 
tions in the retail trade unless some 
whereby mail order houses could be 


ISENEDY, 
Prospects 
and the banks are very 
betterment of condi 
plan could be devised 
put on the “hummer.” 
ALAMO LUMBER Co 


Good Crop Needed. 


March 18.—Editors AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
business conditions in this territory are unfavor- 
able on account of the short feed crops. Prospects for 
building are only fair as money is tight. The outlook for 
business is not as good as in 1911 and all we need for the 
betterment of conditions is a good crop, for which pros 
pects are good. WILLIAM CAMERON & Co, 


WACO, 
General 


TEX. 


Plenty of Money Available. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., March 17.—-Editors AMERICAN LUM 
BERMAN: General business conditions in this district are 
favorable and the prospects for building this season are 
very good. ‘There is plenty of money available for the 
prospective builder and he can get reasonable accommoda- 
tion from either the banks or the building and loan organi 
zations. The outlook for business is better than in 1911. 

Pr. J. OWENS LUMBER Co, 


Conditions Compare Favorably With Last Year. 


DALLAS, TEX., March 18.—Editors AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
Vrospects for building this season appear to be very good. 
Business conditions seem to be very favorable. and while 
general collections have been and are a trifle slow, most mer- 
chants are inclined to wait until later on before forcing their 
collections. This willingness to wait is due to the general 
good rains that we have recently had over our State and 
the favorable crop conditions we have before us. 

Just at this time it is rather a hard matter to place any 
loans for building purposes, and money seems to be rather 
tight. In our business we have had very little money for 
our material furnished any of our clients from the banks 
and most loans we have had anything to do with have been 


secured through private their agents. 


parties or 


Krom present indications conditions compare very favorably 
with last year, and we are going into the situation with 
much better crop conditions. LINGO LUMBER CoO., 

W. M. Lingo. 


Building Line Quiet. 

HAMLIN, TeX., March 18.—Editors AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
Business conditions in this territory are unfavorable and 
there is nothing doing in the building line. 

The only suggestions we have to offer for the betterment 
of conditions in the retail trade is plenty of rainfall and a 
bumper crop GEORGE W. Gray, Gray Lumber Co. 


Plenty of Money for Prospective Builder. 


Houston, Trex., March 18.—Editors AMERICAN LUMBER- 


MAN: The outlook for business in this vicinity is_ better 
than in 1911 and the prospects for building are good, with 
plenty of money available for the prospective builder. Gen- 
eral business conditions are favorable. 


H. D. TAYLor LUMBER Co, 


Outlook Unchanged. 


BELLVILLE, TEX., March 18.—Editors 
MAN: Prospects are good for building 
there is plenty of money available for the prospective 
builder. General conditions are favorable, and the outlook 
for business is about the same as it has been for the last 
two years, during which time business was good. 

Ek. A. TOMLINSON. 


AMERICAN LUMBER- 
this season, and 


Demand for Building Land Phenomenal. 


ANTONIO, TEX., March 18.—-Editors AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN: Building prospects are good in this section and 
business conditions decidedly favorable. Prospects gener- 
ally are of a very roseate nature and to enter into minute 
details would fill a volume. We will briefly state that the 
Medina dam is in course of construction, involving an out- 
lay of upward of $6,000,000. Two railroads under con- 
struction will run from here to the Coast, and a third com- 
pany is constructing a line to Fredericksburg. Plans are 
ready for at least two 20-story office buildings, with others 
to follow. 

There is plenty of money available for the prospective 
builder, and we think the outlook for our business is much 
better than in 1911 


SAN 


You may judge from the above that building land of 
every description is being speedily developed, and the de- 
mand for it is phenomenal. Ep Steves & SONs. 





MAIL ORDER CASH PRIZE CON- 
TESTS. 


Are you successful in meeting mail 
order competition? The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN offers $100 in cash 
prizes for articles written by retailers 
telling how they have successfully met 
this competition: 


ne 
NE I oa 5 i Heke s ces 
ee ere 


Eight fourth rank prizes (lim- 
ited to one in a State, each..... 5 


An additional prize of $10 is offered 
for the best article on “Why I Can Not 
Meet Mail Order Competition.” 


In connection with each contribution 
in both contests information is desired on 
the following specific points: 


Within a year (or some approxi- 
mately similar period which you 
may specify) how many lumber bills 
have within your knowledge been in 
what might be considered your terri- 
tory, or the common territory of 
yourself and other dealers located in 
your town? 

How many of these bills were 
placed with the mail order houses 
without your having had an oppor- 
tunity to figure on them? 

On how many bills have you fig- 
ured in competition with mail order 
quotations? 

Of the bills so figured, how many 
did you secure? How many did the 
mail order houses secure? How 
many have not been placed at all? 


Contributors may use fictitious names, 
but real names and addresses must ac- 
company manuscripts. 

Literary excellence is not aimed at in 
this contest; plain, clear statements re- 
garding methods are the only essentials. 
The best methods used in keeping the 
business at home will win the prizes.’ 

Remember that in telling your fellow 
retailers how you have circumvented the 
mail order menace you have done a fra- 
ternal duty, while earning a substantial 
sum in cash. 














Good Crops and More Money Would Help. 


Bowik, TEX., March 18.—-Editors AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
Prospects for building are exceedingly bad, and we believe 
our business this year will be about 50 per cent less than 
that of last year. General business conditions are also un- 
favorable. 

Good crops and more money would, 
to better conditions in the retail trade. 

WAPLES-PAINTER Co, 


in our opinion, help 


Stop Patronizing Mail Order Houses. 


IfArwoop, TEx., March 18.—Editors AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: ‘Trade prospects are fairly good and better than at 
the corresponding time last year. The general business of 
this county is in a prosperous condition. Money is some- 
what tight but I think it will be easier soon. The outlook 
for 1912 is somewhat more promising than in 1911 

My suggestions as to what would help the retail trade in 
this country is to stop patronizing mail order houses and 
help home industries, so that we may keep the grass out of 


our streets. Co aL DISMUKES. 
Bright Outlook. 
YOAKUM, TEX., March 18.—Editors AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN : Gener ral business conditions in this district are very 


favorable. building are 

reason: ible 

and load associations. 

whole is brighter and better than it 
YOAKUM LUMBER Co. 


Prospects for 
pective builder can get 
the banks and building 

The outlook as a 
was in 1911, 


good, and the pros- 
accommodations from 


Money Tied Up in Crops. 

GrReEGorY, TEX., March 18 *s "AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: ‘There will be very little building in this vicinity 
before the fall, as all the money is tied up in crops. Gen- 
eral business conditions are very good, and we see nothing 
unfavorable in the outlook for 1912. 

J. S. M. 





McKAMEyY. 


Better Lien Law Needed. 


COLUMBIA, TrEx., March 18.—Editors AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: ‘Lhe business outlook is about the same as last year. 
Business conditions are favorable and the ‘TW for busi- 
ness in 1912 is about the same as that of 191 

I think better lien laws in order to ei the 
would help better conditions in the retail trade. 

JOHN CROCKARD. 


dealer 





Making Wonderful Strides. 


LAkebo, TEX., March 18.—Editors AMERICAN LUMBERMAN : 
Western Texas has made wonderful strides forward in the 
last 80 years. Since then most of the lands have been 
settled, as the land could be had for a trifle. Fully 60 
per cent of the land is good for farming. Laredo is a city 
of 16,000, and since 1882 has increased about 10,000 and 
is increasing slowly but surely. Buildings of all kinds have 
gone up and the material men should not complain. Many 
of our old customers have left us, as our trade used to 
cover the territory for 200 miles, but since more railroads 
have been built and more towns are located our territory 
is at present very limited, but our volume of business has 
somewhat increased. 


The surrounding country is adapted to stock raising, and 
this is done at a profit. For about 40 miles along the 
river are mostly bottom lands, rich and partly irrigated. 


The product of these lands is in all about 4,500 carloads 
of about 25 tons each, and should bring about $1,250,000. 
We have three strong banks and all the money required 
can be had for safe and legal business. 

Mail order houses have also done some business here. 
The lumber came from Arkansas and we noticed all mate- 
rial was shortleaf and instead of standard was about 9/16 
instead of 13/16 inch; windows and doors were No. 2 and 


poorly put together. 7 suppose all goes in the same car 
under lumber rates. We did not find out. The outlook for 


1912 is good I think for all Texas, especially west Texas, 
but the trouble in Mexico hurts us. 
JOHN O. Bupnz & Son. 


Money Easy. 


SEGUIN, Tex., March 18.—Editors AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 


The prospects for building this season are good. General 
business conditions in our district we consider favorable. 


Money seems to be available, and prospective builders can 
get reasonable accommodation from our banks. The outlook 
for business so far seems better than at. this time last 
year. Our section has not had much competition with mail 
order houses but has had some with independent lumber 
concerns. Wherever we can get a shot at a bill that is a 
probable mail order we fight it to a finish. 


KOEPSEL LUMBER Co. 





NEW YORK YELLOW PINE EXCHANGE HOLDS 
BANQUET AND ELECTS OFFICERS. 
March 
Uxchange, 


NEW York City, 18.—The annual meeting of 


the Yellow Pine 


composed of yellow ‘pine 
manufacturers and wholesalers in this market, was held 
yesterday at the Whitehall Club, 17 Battery Place. The 


meeting was preceded by a luncheon. Routine business 


was transacted and the election of officers followed. All 
the old holders were re-elected, as follows: 
President—Frank B. Haviland, of Haviland Lumber Co. 


Lumber Co. 
Hilton & Dodge 


of Hirsch 
sronson, of 


Vice president—Albert Hirsch, 
Seceretary-treasurer—R. W. 
Lumber Co. 


The following board of managers was also elected: 


J. H. Burton, of J. H. Burton & Co. 
Robert R. Sizer, of Robert R. Sizer & Co. 
Jesse I. Eppinger, of Eppinger & Russell Co. 
B. L. Tim, of Hirsch Lumber Co. 

John J. Cooney, of Cooney, Eckstein & Co. 





GEORGIA-FLORIDA MILLMEN TO MEET. 


Ek. C. Harrell, Jacksonville, Fla., secretary of the 
Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, in issuing a eall 
for the next meeting, which is to be held Mareh 30 at 
the Seminole Hotel, Jacksonville, emphasizes the impor- 
tance of a large attendance. Secretary Harrell states— 
what is pretty well recognized among enterprising manu- 
facturers everywhere—that the operator who attends the 
meetings of the association Jearns a great many things 
of value that he will never know if he remains at the 
mill instead of mixing with his fellow operators. The 
announcement referred to states that a delegation from 
the Alabama & West Florida Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association will be present at the meeting and an 
exchange of opinions and experiences will take place. 
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THE RETAIL LUMBERMAN AND THE SILO QUESTION. 


The silo’s manifold value and benefits have been 
and are increasingly being demonstrated. It is an 
economical agent serving the dual purpose of con- 
serving the product of the soil and the labor of the 
tiller. 

Primarily it is of value to the owner because its 
use triples the food value of his corn crop. It is 
of value as an instrument of conservation because 
its use lessens the acreage necessary to provide win- 
ter food for dairy herds. 

The agricultural colleges of the various States have 
made exhaustive studies of the construction and use 
of silos. Their reports are available to anyone in- 
terested in this question and can be had upon appli- 
cation. Their investigations were conducted on ab- 
solutely disinterested lines and take into account 
the various materials now used in silo construction. 
Of all the materials employed for this purpose wood 
is given a high rank. Wood is a nonconductor and 
a wooden silo, made of 1%-inch staves, will stand a 
lower temperature without freezing the silage than 
will one made of concrete, brick or tile. 

Retail lumbermen should awaken to the _ possibili- 
ties of the silo trade. They are not equipped gen- 
erally fur the manufacture of silos, of course, but 
can secure ample supplies from the several institu- 
tions that are manufacturing silo material. The re- 
tail dealer inevitably should be the agent to handle 
this business. 

It would be appropriate for retail lumbermen in 
farming and dairy districts to become silo press 
agents. A large volume of material, principally lum- 
ber, will be employed in silo construction during the 
next few years. The advantages of this farm adjunct 
are so great and have been so thoroughly dinned 
into the ears of the farmer that within a few years 
a farm without a silo will probably be as rare as 
a farm without a barn. 


What the Retailer Can Do. 

First, he can: inform himself regarding the merits 
of silos, of economies they effect, their cost and the 
returns which the farmer secures from his invest- 
ment. Delving a little deeper into this subject he 
can show the prospective silo builder the special 
advantages of wood construction. They are many and 
are frankly admitted by all the experts who have 
studied the question. 

The Common-Serse plan of construction should ap- 
peal to the retail dealer. This permits of the use 
of material of relatively low grade and low price. 
This method of construction is patented and for its 
use special arrangement must be made with the owner 
thereof. 

There are special advantages which must inevitably 
prove a source of satisfaction to all arising from 
the use of the product of those who are making a 
specialty of silo building. The finished structure is 
virtually covered by a guaranty and the owner is 
assured of a receptacle for his silage that will pre- 
serve it satisfactorily. At the same time, the prin- 
ciple of silo building is a very simple one. It merely 
involves the exclusion of air from the silage, and 
any airtight structure of the proper design will pre- 
serve the food. 

Awakening Interest. 


While the advantages of the silo have been given 
wide publicity, they are not fully recognized in all 
farming communities. In localities where their merits 
are not known the retail lumberman can do most 
effective missionary work. He might, for example, 
take one of the leading farmers of his community 
on a silo inspection trip. A heart-to-heart talk be- 
tween the owner of a silo and a possible builder of 
one would do more to stimulate interest and promote 
a sale than would any other means that could be 
adopted. If this primary expense should absorb all 





WEEKS LAW AN AID TO FOREST PROTECTION. 


J. Girvin Peters, Chief of State Cooperation of the 
Forest Service, has issued a pamphlet covering a year’s 
operation of the Weeks law, section 2 of which provides 
that the Federal Government through the Secretary of 
Agriculture cooperate with the States in protecting from 
fire the forested watersheds. Its purpose is to protect 
navigable streams through the promo- 
tion of forest fire protection on the 
part of the States and private owners, 
and such aid on the part of the federal 
Government is of far more importance 
than many persons might imagine. 

In the coniferous forests of the 
North, the destruction of merchantable 
timber over vast areas is frequent. In 
the pine or hardwood forests of the 

_ South, the chief damage is repeated 
killing of young growth, especially on 
the eutover lands. Such damage like 
the destruction of the northern forests, 
is not as strikingly apparent, but the 
loss is, nevertheless, a severe one, be- 
cause the young growth has a very 
great future value, and upon it depends 
the permanency of the lumber industry 
of the region. 

Fire also destroys the soil covering, 
the pamphlet points out, and _ this 
causes rapid runoff on steep slopes and 
erosion results. 


State 


Private 
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New Hampshire Timberland Owners’ Asscciation..... 4,800 
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$14,600 
Expending this sum for the protection of 1,000,000 
acres places the rate less than 144 cents an acre. 
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is the chief source of sediment in the 
channels of navigable streams. There- 
fore, forest fires cause irregularity of steamflow and 
loss of navigability. This calls for active assistance to 
the States from the federal Government, and section 2 
of the Weeks Law provides the needed assistance. The 
appropriation made by the law is $200,000, which is 
available until expended. The law requires, first, that 
the protection must be confined to the forested water- 
sheds on navigable streams; secondly, the State must 
provide by law a system of forest fire protection, and 
lastly, the Federal expenditure in any State must not 
exceed in any Federal fiscal year the amount appropri- 
ated by the State for the same purpose. This law is 
administered by the Forest Service under an agreement 
between the Secretary of Agriculture and the State. 


Interpretation Is Broad. 


The Forest Service is placing a broad interpretation on 
what constitutes a navigable stream, with the exception 
that streams used only for floating logs, canoes and row- 
boats will not be considered navigable. The law also 
provides that no State shall receive from the federal 
Government more than $10,000 in any one year. 

A map of the northern district of New Hampshire 
accompanies the pamphlet, including sevtions of the 
cooperative watersheds, affording an example of the kind 
which should accompany a fire protection plan. This 
map shows, in addition to the headquarters of the mem- 
bers of the fire force, the routes of patrolmen and the 
location of the lookout stations, telephone lines and tool 
supply boxes. 

This district has an area of approximately 1,000,000 
acres. It is supervised by a district chief, under whom 
are patrolmen, lookout watchmen and fire wardens. In 
this district in 1911 the expenditures for fire protection 
were as follows: 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


the profit ‘of the first sale the investment still would 
be an excellent one. One silo successfully operated 
will mean the construction of many others in the 
course of a year or two. : 

Here is a plum ripened under the most favorable 
conditions ready to drop into the hat of the retail 
dealer, provided the dealer will exert himself to the 
extent of holding his hat. If the retailer dealer 
does not, become an active factor in spreading the 
gospel of silo benefits some wideawake merchant see 
ing the possibilities and the profits to be derived 
from handling this trade will develop it for his own 
benefit. This wideawake individual may be one of 
the farmers, as some of the silo manufacturers depend 
largely upon their farm agents for trade. The farmer 
secures orders for one or more silos each season 
and is satisfied with the commission given him. It 
is easy money, requires no investment and makes 
profitable the time he spends in drumming up business. 


Merits of Silo Matevials. 


Regarding the merits of the different materials 
employed in silo construction, George V. Smith, editor 
of the Connecticut Farmer, collaborating with Prof. 
W. M. Esten, dairy bacteriologist of the Connecticut 
Agricultural College and Storr’s Experiment 
has this to say of wood: 


A round stave silo is unquestionably the best silo to 
build. Previous to the designiag of the so-called King silo, 
silos were made in various shapes. ‘The King silo is cylin- 
drical. The cylindrical silo requires less material to build, 
hence it is cheaper. The sides are more rigid and there are 
no corners or angles to form pockets, etc. A_ stave silo 
is cheaper than brick or cement and it has the advantage of 
possessing perfectly smooth sides. Smoothness of the in- 
side of tke silo is one of the most important factors to con- 
sider in building a silo. The silage settles during the process 
of fermentation and unless the smoothness of the sides per- 
mits of a uniform settling of the contents pockets will form, 
and wherever a pocket forms in a silo spoiled silage results. 
About the only thing that recommends a cement silo is its 
durability, but durability is not so important as curability, 
so to speak. A cement silo will freeze where a stave silo 
will not, and every dairyman knows the danger of feeding 
frozen silage. We have seen cement silos in which there 
was a layer of frozen silage a feot or more in depth around 
the side of the silo. A stave silo seems to be free from 
this, or, at least, is less liable to freeze than a silo made 
of mineral substances. 

The Acid Test. 

Going further into this phase of the silo question 
Professor Esten was asked the following question: 

In reference to concrete silos, I desire to ask if the acids 
present in the silage will attack the cement and what effect 
the dissolving cement, if any, has on the silage. Also 
whether or not the cold walls of cement in contact with the 
ensilage affect the curing of the silage in contact with the 
cement. 

To which the professor replied as follows: 

The acids in silage corrode and disintegrate the cement. 
After long use the cement walls become rough and crumbly. 
The alkaline nature of the cement neutralizes the acids of 
silage and in so far as the acids are neutralized is the keep- 
ing property of silage diminished. 

From our experiments, in which three miniature silos 
were placed for 48 days at 40, 50 and 50°, it was evident 
that a warm temperature was very necessary for the proper 
curing or fermentation of silage. It is generally recognized 
that silage does not keep well against stone, brick or cement. 
A nonconducting material is the best, and wood seems to fill 
that requirement. Cement silos may be greatly improved 
by troweling in a rich coat of cement well smoothed, but 
this will peel off unless applied at the proper time during 
construction, so as to fasten itself firmly to the previously 
laid cement hardened only to a certain degree. 

If the temperature of fresh silage does not reach at least 
70° Fahrenheit the acid bacteria will not produce the acid 
necessary to preserve the silage from other and destructive 
fermentations. 

From a recent experiment it was found that one ounce 
of pure cement would neutralize the acids in 20 ounces of 
silage, or one ounce of cement would neutralize one and 
four-tenths ounces of chemically pure hydrochloric acid. 
From these experiments it would seem that silage, even if it 
did produce the normal amount of acid, would soon be 
neutralized on contact with cement. 


Some Conclusive Experiments. 
Bulletin No. 2 of the Agricultural Station of the 
University of Illinois gives the following facts re- 
garding silo construction: 


Station, 


The silo used consisted of a room 11 feet, 8 inches by 
16 feet by 9 feet high, in the basement of the south barn 
on the university farm. One side wall was stone, the other 
walls were of brick. ‘The silo was opened March 10, 1888, 
six and one-half months after it was filled. The ensilage 
of the first foot and that of 12 to 14 inches on the sides 
and somewhat more in the corners was rotten. Particular 
attention is called to the fact of the better preservation next 
the boards. It*has an important bearing on the construc- 
tion of the silo, and would seem to indicate that boards are 
better adapted to this purpose than stone, brick, concrete, 
etc., apparently because boards are a better nonconductor 
of heat. When ensilage comes into contact with the cement 
and the cemented surface of the stone and the brick the heat 
generated by fermentation is conducted away so rapidly 
that the temperature does not rise to the hight necessary to 
prevent the development of the organisms of putrefaction ; 
that is, to prevent rotting, or, perhaps, the temperature 
does not rise to a hight sufficient to cause the best deveiop- 
ment of the organisms of fermentation and to prevent 
thereby the development of the organisms of putrefaction. 
The successful preservation of ensilage may require the 
development of certain organisms which, by the very fact of 
their development, retard or prevent growth of organisms 
which would be detrimental. 


Professor Henry, of the Wisconsin Experiment Sta- 
tion, has arrived at the same conclusion. In the 
Breeder’s Gazette of June 13, 1888, he says: 


Probably very few stone silos will be built in the future, 
as experience shows that a stone wall chills the ensilage 
during the curing process and, if it does not seriously injure 
that portion next to it to a thickness of several inches, it 
renders it at least less palatable than ensilage nearer the 
middle of the silo. The reason in my judgment that the 
silo has not won more friends in the eastern States is owing 
to the common use of stone in its construction. Qn our 
experimental farm at Madison our first silo, built in 1881, 
was of stone, and our conclusions in regard to ensilage were 
made up from results obtained from this silo. Had we put 
up a wooden structure I am confident our results would 
have been worth vastly more to our people than they have 
been. 
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STATISTICS OF FOREST PRODUCTS IN CANADA. 


In the annual report for 1911 of the superintendent 
ot forestry of the Canadian Government are presented 
for the first time statistics on the production of forest 
products in the Dominion of Canada. These statistics 
have been prepared in a very similar manner to those 
published annually by the Bureau of the Census for 
the United States, and this makes them readily com 
parable. The quantity of timber cut and its value at 
the point of production for each of the classes of 
forest products are given in Table I herewith. 

[ABLE I. 
fhe Cubie Feet of Forest Material Required for, and the 
Total Value of, the Forest Products of Canada, 1909. 
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These quantities represent the amount of timber cut 
in the woods to furnish the material necessary for 
each class of products. Owing to the very great waste 
in the utilization of wood, however, only about one- 
half of this amount is ever actually put into use. The 
values given in the table represent the actual value 
of each class of products at point of manufacture. 
This amount would be greatly exceeded if the value 
were given of the manufactured form. In point of 
total value lumber, lath and shingles represent a little 
over one-half and firewood over one-fourth. The re- 
maining fourth is made up of nine different classes of 
products of which posts, poles and rails, and pulpwood 
are the most important. 

Diagram I illustrates the relative importance of 
the different classes of forest products in amount of 
material consumed. 


CANADIAN FOREST PRODUCTS 


MATERIAL TAKEN FROM FORESTS 


of the total, while in Canada, presumably because it is 
a much colder country and has no ¢oal resources as 
in the United States, firewood requires more material 
from the forest than any other industry, approximately 
one-half of the total. In the United States firewood 
comes second, with a little less than one-fifth of the 
total, and second place is taken in Canada by lumber, 
lath and shingles, with about three-tenths of the total. 
In both countries poles, posts and rails are third in 
rank. In the United States hewed cross-ties come 
fourth, cooperage stock fifth, and pulpwood sixth, while 
in Canada pulpwood is fourth, hewed cross-ties fifth 
and cooperage sixth. Round mine timbers and dis- 
tillation wood make up the remainder in the United 
States, and in Canada, in addition to these two indus- 
tries, exported logs and square timber constitute the 
remainder. 
Lumber Production by Species. 

Lumber is Canada’s most valuable forest product. 
and there were cut in 1909 nearly 5,600,000,000 board 
feet. Twenty different species make up this total, 
only six of which—spruce, white pine, Douglas fir, 
hemlock, cedar and red pine—have a cut of over 
100,000,000 feet a year. These six species constitute 
over 86 per cent of the total lumber production in 
the Dominion. 

The relative standing of the different timbers con- 
tributing to the lumber supply of the country is shown 
in Diagram IJ. Spruce, as may be expected, leads 
all others, and forms 29.5 per cent of the total. White 
pine is second, with 27.4 per cent; Douglas fir third, 
12.3 per cent, followed by hemlock, 7.9, cedar 5, and 
red pine 4.4 per cent. Softwoods constitute about 94 
per cent of the total cut and hardwoods the remain- 
ing 6 per cent. The only Canadian hardwoods of 
which over 20,000,000 feet are cut annually are birch, 
maple, basswood and elm. The valuable hardwoods 
oak, hickory and walnut, are almost extinct in Canada. 
The total cut of these three species in 1909 was less 
than 10,000,000 feet, which was about one-fifth of 
the quantity of these necessary woods which were 
imported in that vear from the United States. 

The ratio of lumber produe- 

1909 tion in Canada to that of the 
United States is slightly less 

than the proportion of the to- 

tal forest material required in 
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DIAGRAM I—RELATIVE USE OF FOREST 


Of the nearly 3,000,000,000 cubie feet of wood cut 
annually in the ferests of Canada approximately one- 
half is used for firewood, three-tenths for lumber and 
shingles, and one-tenth for poles, posts and rails. 
These three classes of products together require nine- 
tenths of the wood cut in the country. The total 
value of all the wood consumed at points of produc- 
tion amounts to $22.44 for every inhabitant in the 
Dominion, and to a per capita consumption of 400 
cubie feet of timber, which is unequaled by that of 
any of the other important countries in the world. 

In the United States it is estimated that approxi- 
mately 21,000,000,000 eubie feet of timber are taken 
annually from the forests, which is just seven times 
the amount taken from the forests in Canada. It is 
interesting to compare the dcmands made on the for- 
ests by the different industries in the two countries. 
In the United States lumber, lath and shingles require 
the greatest amount of material, nearly three-fifths 


PRODUCTS. 


together make up the greater 
part. of the remainder, but 
small quantities are manufac 
ture] in Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Alberta and Prince 
KMdward’s Island. The per eapita lumber production in 
Canada in 1909 was about 684 board feet as compared 
with a per capita production in the United States of 
470 board feet. It is probable, therefore, that the per 
capita production in Canada is greater than that of 
any other country in the world. 

In connection with the presentation of data on the 
amount and value of forest products a very interest- 
ing comparison of the relative value of the chief 
products of Canada is given. This is presented here- 
with in Diagram IV, which shows that the forest 
products of Canada are more valuable each year than 
any of the field crops, are nearly twice as valuable as 
the total mineral products, and are over five times 
as valuable as inland and ocean fisheries. 

In addition to data concerning consumption of mate- 
rial by the various industries, there are also pre- 
sented in the superintendent’s annual report recom- 





mendations of the forest reserve inspectors, rangers, 
and supervisois, and reports concerning the progress 
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DIAGRAM II—PRODUCTION BY SPECIES. 


made in handling forest lands which have been set 
aside for supervision and administration by the for- 
estry division. 
i 
A HARDWOOD CENTER OF MICHIGAN. 

CADILLAC, MicH., Mareh 19.—Bruce Odell, of the Cum- 
mer-Diggins Co., in a recent interview said that based 
on the fact that members of the Michigan Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association produce 75 per cent of the 
hardwood lumber cut in Michigan, this State has cut 
annually during the last six years 540,000,000 feet, about 
one-third of which is No. 3 common, or cull. To this 
should be added 270,000,000 feet of No. 2 common. The 
total production during the last five or six years has not 
varied materially and there will not be any radieal 
decline in the amount of low-grade lumber produced in 
the next five years. After that time there will be a 
noticeable decline, as 25 per cent of the manufacturers 
of hardwood lumber in Michigan will have finished their 
cut. Eight years will see 40 per cent of them cut out, 
while 10 years hence will leave less than 50 per cent 
still eutting hardwood. Five years from now hardwood 
tracts of any consequence will be unobtainable in lower 
or perhaps even upper Michigan. 

Perhaps Cadillac for its size has as many beautiful 
public and private buildings as any city in the State. 
These comprise eight school buildings valued at over 
$225,000 and employing 55 teachers, affording educa- 
tional facilities for 1,800 pupils. There are 14 churches 
and missions, all doing active good work. The city has 
a public park, besides a forest park of 92 acres across 
the lake. The two lakes on which Cadillac is built will 
eventually bring Cadillac to the front as a summer resort 
and already many beautiful cottages are being built for 
summer use on the larger lake. 

[ts public library is one of the best and the Young 
Men’s Christian Association’s building is unequaled even 
in many of the larger cities. Then there is a hospital, 
good water works, gas and electric works, sewer system, 
two fine depots, two daily and two weekly papers. It 
has a fine city hall and this summer will see the erection 
of a magnificent county courthouse and jail. Though it 
can hardly be classed with the lumber towns as it was 
in the past it has a varied line of industries, including 
flooring, veneers, handles, folding crates, tables, chairs, 
chemicals, turpentine, iron, boilers and engines, last 
blocks, tenpins, motor boats, charcoal products and other 
iron and lumber products. The future of Cadillae is 
assured. 

Petoskey recently pledged $3,000 by subscription to 
the Petoskey Block & Manufacturing Co., whose plant 
burned to the ground January 12. 

The logging road built by the W. L. MeManus Lum- 
ber Co. from Epsilon to the mills in Petoskey, a distance 
of 10 miles, is slowly but surely cleaning up the large 
supply of logs which rested on skids in the company’s 
camps. Very little timber is being shipped into the city 
this year, but a great deal is being felled in the forests 
of Emmet County. 
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RELATIVE VALUE OF CANADIAN PRODUCTS. 
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THE NATIONAL MEETING MARCH 30. 


The annual meeting of the National Association 
Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen (Ine.) will be held 
at the Hotel Sherman Saturday, March 30, at 2 p. m. 
Secretary-Treasurer Jay L. Peck, of Indianapolis, Ind., 
writes to the Salesman’s Page as follows: 

We expect a large attendance and invite all salesmen to 
attend this meeting. It will be an interesting one. We 
have secured some good speakers and any retailer or whole- 
siler will be welcome to attend. We invite discussion of 
the “Salesman” and any subject that will be of interest 
to lumbermen. 

The following speakers are announced for the meet- 
ing, together with their subjects: 

“The Brighter Side of Business’-—Al G. Flournoy, sales 
manager of the Virginia & Rainy Lake Co., Virginia, Minn. 
“Correct Methods of Marketing Yellow Pine’—I. H. Fetty, 
general manager lumber department, Central Coal & Coke 

Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

“Cost of Fire Waste’’—-Richard Lieber, president 
apolis Trade Association, Indianapolis, Ind. 

“Association Work’’—-E. S. Cheaney, former president Illi- 
nois Retail Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Associa- 

tion, Petersburgh, II] 


Indian- 


“National Association’—-I’, A. Gordon, former president 
National Association Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen, 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 

“The Relation of the Retailer to the Salesman’’—H. C. 
Scearce, secretary, Indiana Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation. Mooresville, Ind. 


“Associated Lumber Interests’—I*°. L. Brown, president, 
Chicago Wholesale Lumber Association, Chicago. 
“Relation of the Retailer and Salesman to Mail Order 


Houses’’—-George Wilson Jones, secretary, Illinois Retail 
Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association, Chicago. 
“Mail Order Houses’’—J. W. Barry, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 





“Is a Salesmen’s Organization Necessary ?’’—Robert Black- 
burn, secretary, Northwestern Lumber, Sash & Door 
Traveling Salesmen. Milwaukee, Wis. 


“What is the Matter with the 
president, Union Association of 
Salesnfen, Dayton, Ohio. 

“Trade Ethics’—George L. Maas, president, Maas-Neimeyer 
Lumber Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

“Infant Association’—I. J. Igon, secretary, 
tion, Davenport, Lowa. 

“How to be Nice and Sell Lumber’—H. C. 
Simonson, Springfield, Il. 

“Adjustment of Claims’’-—Irwin Earl, Detroit, Mich. 

“Lumber Press’—E. H. Defebaugh, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Chicago. 

“Adjustment of Claims from the Manufacturer's Standpoint” 
—A. T. Gerrans, Houma, La. 


Salesman?’—C. J. Allen, 
Lumber & Sash & Door 


Iowa associa- 


Page, Page & 





THE COMING ANNUAL. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

I am glad to see that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has 
“established a department for the salesman and I hope 
that the boys on the road will support it and see that its 
columns are filled with news that interest the salesmen. 

The National association will hold its annual meeting 
in Chicago Saturday, March 30, at Hotel Sherman, at 
2 p.m. This will be the largest and most interesting 
meeting ever held by the salesmen. A general invitation 
to be present is extended to all salesmen. We want a 
large attendance outside of the regular appointed dele- 
gates from the auxiliary associations. The time chosen, 
Saturday afternoon, does not interfere with a salesman’s 
work. We hope to see a large delegation of salesmen 
outside of Chicago come to the meeting. It will be 
money well spent. Read our program and you will see 
we have an unusual display of talent. We will have ad- 
dresses by manufacturers and retailers. One of the ob- 
jects of the National association is to create more of 
an interest by the salesmen in association work. The 
field is large for improvement and the average salesman, 
if he would, by waking up and showing greater interest 
in his work, could inerease his trade this year 20 per 
cent. If he could increase his salary 20 per cent would 
he object? A salesman has much to learn. There are 
certain trade ethics deplorably lacking in the methods 
of some salesmen. But I am glad to see there is an 
awakening among the lumber and sash and door sales- 
men. A number of associations have been organized 
in the last year and the old associations have largely 
increased their membership. Take a day off and come to 
Chicago March 30. Jay L. PECK, 
Secretary National Association Lumber & Sash & Door 

Salesmen. 
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INDORSEMENT BY A VETERAN. 


GRAND Rapips, MICH. 

I want to congratulate you on the step forward you 
have taken in adopting the department you have 
‘¢Among the Salesmen,’’ and hope the boys will ap- 
preciate what you are doing for them. Keep up the 
good work and if I can do anything to help it along 
do not hesitate to call on me. P. A. GoRDON. 





ENCOURAGE YOUR SALESMEN. 


St. Louis, Mo. 

There is a tendency nowadays to expect too much 
from a new man, especially true in the selling capacity. 

I admit that I also had made this error with some of 
my men who I now am sure would have ‘‘made good,’’ 
until Miss Experience, the old reliable teacher, showed 
me how. 

Do not expect a conscientious man to ‘‘set the world 
afire’’? at a jump. A salesman is an investment, one 


that may not even pay for perhaps a year. But if you 
have the man who is anxious himself, one that has youth- 
ful ambition, hold him, my dear Mr. Employer, hold him. 
He’s a good investment. More than that, encourage him. 
Encouragement puts the mind in the positive state, con- 
sequently gives the confidence that counts. 

[ have a man who couldn’t sell a bill of goods for 
eight months, he’s a good talker, could only make friends, 
now he’s ‘‘coming strong.’’ I have only to add, never 
nag your men; frequent changes don’t pay because every 
man selling new products for a new firm must begin 
anew. Fo Ney 


e 





WHAT SUBJECT DO YOU CHOOSE ? 


In connection with the inauguration of a new 
department for the salesmen the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN takes pleasure in announcing a 
prize contest, open to all traveling lumber and sash 
and door salesmen, under the following rules: 


The prizes will be awarded for the best five con- 
tributed articles reaching the editors on or before 
noon, June 1, 1912, on any one of the following 
topics: 

“Scientific Salesmanship 
ness.”’ 

“The Buyer’s Confidence—How to Obtain and 
Keep It.’’ 

“My Policy if | Were Sales Manager.” 

“The Young Salesman—What He Should Know 
and Avoid.’ 

“Impressions of Lumbermen | Have Met.” 

Articles contributed must be not less than 2,000 
and not more than 5,000 words in length, must be 
legibly written or typewritten on plain paper, on one 
side of the sheet. 

The contributor must confine himself to one sub- 
ject. If a subject other than the five named be 
chosen it must first be approved by the editors. 

The article must be submitted without signature 
or other mark of identification. In a sealed en- 
velope enclosed with the article the writer must 
give his name and address, and his employer’s 
name and address (or if not employed, so state) 
in the following certificate, which is required only 
as an evidence of good taith and not for publica- 


in the Lumber Busi- 


tion. 
| hereby certify that | am the author of the 
contribution herewith submitted. My name is 


This contest will be decided by a committee 
consisting of two well Known satesmén and the 
managing editor of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. 

The prizes will be as follows: 

For the best article submitted, a set of the United 
Editors Encyclopedia and Dictionary, in forty (40) 
volumes, half leather binding. This is one of the 
most compiete, authentic and generally desirable 
WOrKS Of rererence on the market. Value, $100, 

For the second best article submitted, one set of 
_ books, as tollows: “AMERICAN LUMBERMEN;” 
De luxe biographical studies of the lives of 300 
leading lumbermen, with photogravure portraits; 3 
volumes; AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S “Curiosity 
Shop,’’? 1 volume; ‘‘Resawed Fables,’’ by Douglas 
Malloch, 1 volume. Total value, $32.50. 

For the third best article submitted, $15 in cash. 

For the fourth best article submitted, $10 in cash. 

For the fifth best article submitted, two years’ 
paid subscription to the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. Value, $8. 

All articles submitted shall become the property 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


The prize-winning articles will be published In 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN over the names, or, 
if preferred, the pen names, of the authors, as soon 
as possible after the contest shall have been de- 
cided. Any additional articles contributed deemed 
worthy of honorable mention also will be published. 

The names of the salesmen who are to act as 
judges will be announced 30 days before the con- 
test closes. * 











MILLWORK PLANT TO BE SOLD. 


The entire plant of the Standard Millwork Co., of 
Norwood, Ohio, will be sold at an auction conducted by 
the Ezekiel & Bernheim Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio, Wedues- 
day, April 17, at 10 a. m. The sale will be held on the 
Standard Millwork Co.’s premises at Norwood. The 
appraised valuation of the property, exclusive of ma- 
terials and manufactured stock, is in excess of $250,000. 
The plant is well equipped for immediate operation, and 
a good title can be granted. 

Full particulars can be obtained by addressing the 
auctioneer, the Ezekiel & Bernheim Co., 334 Main 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THE TRAVELING SALESMAN. 
INDIANAPOLIS, 


- IND. 

“*Tt is generally better to deal by speech than by let- 
ter, and by the meditation of 
self.’’ 


the protagonists of the Baconian theory, is author of the 


a third than by one’s 
This quotation is from a man who, according to 


works accredited to Shakespeare, and whuse ancient 
advice on negotiation is probably the best written evi- 
dence that salesmen are necessary, and nut expensive 
adjuncts to modern business methods, being the one 
element between the principal and the distributer. 

On account of standard manufacturing and grading, 
it makes it almost impossible to distinguish one stock 
of lumber from another. Thus the sale of lumber is 
either dependent on prices or personal representation. 
I have often thought that where it is possible mer- 
chandise should bear a trade-mark that would distin- 
guish it to the consumer. This would doubtless assist 
in securing the value of the product. There are yet a 
few principals who believe their labors complete when 
their product is ready for the market, but not many. 
As I understand it, their troubles are not over until 
they have secured the full market value for their wares. 

A few manufacturers are paying from $5,000 to 
$10,000 a year for a mill superintendent and are being 
represented on the road by men costing them from $900 
to $1,800 « year or by commission men at $5 a car. Do 
not understand that I am against the commission men. 
I am not, because they are probably doing more good 
than harm; yet there are two kinds: those who can not 
earn what a firm would be willing to pay them, and those 
who will not work for the salary that they are usually 
offered. The manufacturer should understand that a 
sales agent is the only element between himself and the 
distributer, between his stock and the market, and that 
he will profit or lose by the class of men that represent 
him and, we take it, the representatives should at least 
be the buyer’s equal in experience and business ability 
if best results are to be obtained. This is necessary, 
because we do not understand that the dealer is always 
distinterested when it comes to looking after his own 
interests. 

There are no fixed rules for selling lumber, and if 
there were they would probably have to be changed 
every day. 

I, myself, can not get very near this subject either 
by writing or thinking. It must be a personal matter 
and it is not given us to know very much about ourselves. 

I have never approached any buyer with any thought- 
out plan of how to make a sale, but have met his every 
objection as they came up, depending on the moment to 
supply an answer, but I always enjoyed the battle and 
thought I had what he wanted, that it was better than 
he could secure elsewhere and that it was necessary to 
sell hint as a matter of pride. 

Men are temperamentally fit or unfit for various pur- 
suits, and yet are somewhat capable of interchangement, 
but to reach their best development the conservative 
should be the principal, the pessimist the buyer and the 
optimist the seller. Any excess will discredit. It would 
be better if all had plenty of each of these qualities. A 
salesman should understand what he has to sell, know 
all about it, believe in it, have a personal regard for it; 
somewhat in the light of a friend and have enough sand 
to stand and demand and accept no less than its real 
value. If your line does not so appeal to you, get an- 
other. Any attitude other than this is perhaps cowardly. 

I believe it is necessary to know the buyer and his 
requirements. Any little extra time a man might have- 
could probably be put in to an advantage studying some 
of the methods of his competitor. 

In a trading country such as ours I do not believe 
that selling has received the consideration that it will. 
There should probably be a course of instruction in our 
high schools. However, the absence of this information 
does not constitute the principal cause of the disregard 
in which we are held. In ou efforts we often lose sight 
of the business feature by _ Treen of the outing spirit 
that is always present. Salesmen are not altogether to 
blame for this, it being nature and, present with all men 
that are away from home. However, there may not be 
so much of it in the future, as it is becoming more of the 
order each day to trade with those we know and those 
closer home. 

A few have succeeded who have paid no attention to 
the do’s and don’ts, but we will get away from this idea 
each day. The time is coming when we must have infor- 
mation instead of guessing, labor instead of picnics, 
courtesy instead of bluff. I do not believe in restrictive 
measures and I think our association work should be 4 
matter of education, of teaching salesmen the proper 
regard for themselves and the interests they represent, 
and the development of the individual and that all bene- 
fits must come through these channels. If the necessity 
is seen, if the need exist, means and opportunity «re 
minor affairs. RANSOM GRIFFIN, 
President National Association Lumber & Sash & Door 

Salesmen. 
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NEWS OF THE ASSOCIATIONS. 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 


March 30—National Association Lumber & Sash & Door 
Salesmen, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill. 

April 1—Westerr Forestry Conservation 
National Bank Building, Spokane, Wash. 

April §8-10—Conference under auspices of 
Commercial Congress, Nashville, Tenn. _ 

April 9-11—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Fort Worth. 

May 7-9—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati, Ohio. ; 

5 ric Ss ly & achi y Manufacturers’, 

May 138-15—American Supply & Machinery } a > 
National Supply & Machinery Dealers’, Southern Supply 
Machinery Dealers’ associations, Monticello Hotel, Nor- 
folk, Va. a ; -_ 

May 20—Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecticut, New 
Haven, Conn. ve 3 

June 6-7—National Hardwood Lumber Association, Chicago, 
Til. 

July 25-27 


Association, Old 


the Southern 


Pacific Logging Congress, Tacoma, Wash. 





WEST COAST LUMBER MANUFACTURERS. 

The regular March meeting of the West Coast 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in pursuance of 
its policy to hold the monthly meetings in different 
districts, will be held ‘in Aberdeen, Wash., Friday, 


March 29. A notice to this effect has just been sent 
out by Thorpe Babeock, the secretary of the asso 
ciation, from its office in Centralia. 





COMING ANNUAL OF TEXAS LUMBERMEN. 
Houston, Tex., March 18.—Manufacturers and dealers 


alike look with considerable interest to the coming 
annual meeting of the Lumbermen’s Association of 


Texas at Fort Worth, and it is expected that there will 
be an unusually large attendance. Local lumbermen who 
have been apprised of what they may expect in the 
arrangement of the program as outlined by Secretary 
Swinford and published in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
last week are very much pleased with the idea of devot- 
ing more time to general discussions and they believe 
that this will have a tendency to strengthen the asso- 
ciation and bring dealers, wholesalers and manufae- 
turers closer together. Reports from various interior 
points indicate that there will be a general movement 
of the lumber dealers of Texas towards Fort Worth for 
the 3-day session in April. 





MICHIGAN DELEGATES TO THE NATIONAL. 

Cadillac, Mich.. Mareh 18.—Charles A. Bigelow, 
president of the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, has appointed the following delegates and 
alternates to represent that association at the annual 
meeting of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation at Cincinnati, Ohio, May 7 to 9: 
pan Pike Grane is : et Gicherieon, s seh: Ww ro 
Hull, Traverse City; Oscar L. Larson, Manistee; Charles A. 
neces oS. ti. Day, Glen Haven: Geo. M. Clifton, ene 


tee: W. T. Culver, Ludington: A. C. Wells, Menominee; Cc. ; 
Mitchell, Cadillac; F. A. Kimball, Alpena; Elmer Klise, 
Sturgeon Bay; M. D. Olds, Cheboygan; F. Michelson, 


Alpena; W. L. Saunders, 


talph_ Gilchrist, 
eo 4 Knox, Cadillac. 


Johannesburg: ; 
Langdon, Mancelona; J. U. 


Cadillac; N. M. 





NEW MEXICO AND ARIZONA RETAILERS. 

ALBUQUERQUE, N. MEX., March 18.—The eighth annual 
meeting of the Lumbermen’s Association of Arizona & 
New Mexico was held here Tuesday and Wednesday of 
last week. The first session, which was called to order 
at 2 p. m. Tuesday, was devoted to routine matters, 
including the address of the president, reports of secre- 
tary and treasurer and appointment of committees. The 
following addresses were delivered: ‘‘New Mexico,’’ 
by P. V. Pardin, Artesia, N. Mex.; ‘‘Yard Manage- 
ment,’’ by G. E. Cavin, Roswell, N. M., and ‘‘Con- 
tractors,’’ by George W. Frenger, Las Cruces, N. Mex. 
One of the pleasantest features of the day was a banquet 
at the Hotel Alvarado, at which the host was the Amer- 
ican Lumber Co., of Albuquerque. 

On Wednesday addresses were made on ‘‘ Lumber 
Sheds and Methods of Piling,’’ by F. L. Austin, Ros- 
well, N. Mex.; ‘‘Cost of Doing Business,’’ by C. L. 
Sirmans, Hl Paso, Tex.; ‘‘ National Federation of Re- 
tailers,’? by H. G. Bush, Deming, N. Mex., and ‘‘ Retail 
Dealers’ Right to Exist,’? by F. M. Hayner, Las Cruces, 
N. Mex. These papers covered the subjects exhaustively 
and intelligently and were given close attention. They 
were followed by a general discussion of association 
work. Rem 

Reports of committees showed the organization to be 
in excellent standing and with most satisfactory pros- 
pects. ; 

Election of Officers. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: 

en tO melatiee a N. Mex. 

Secretary-treasurer—R. A. Whitlock, El Paso, Tex. 

Directors for New Mexico—R. H. Kemp, Boswell, and E. R. 
Hart, Clovis: Texas—M. C. Edwards and R. W. Long, El Paso; 
Arizona—Albert Stacy and J. H. Baker, Douglass. 

Following the election former President Lee, of Albu- 
querque, who is regarded as the father of the organiza- 
tion and since its inception has been very active in its 
development and progress, was presented with a bouquet 
of roses. 

The association indorsed the National Federation of 
Retail Merchants, the Panama-Pacifie International 
Exposition, to be held in San Francisco in 1915, and put 
itself on record as opposed to the parcels post. : 

El Paso, Tex., was chosen as the place of meeting 
of.the annual in 1913. 

Other features of entertainment outside of those 
already enumerated consisted of an automobile ride over 


the city, a concatenation on the 13th, at which nine kit- 
tens were shown the light in Hoo-Hoo, and a banquet 
given on that date at the Hotel Alvarado by the newly 
elected president, H. G. Bush. 





PROPOSED TENNESSEE MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., March 18.—A large delegation of 
lumbermen will go from Memphis to Nashville to attend 
the meeting called at Nashville for the purpose of 
organizing a manufacturers’ association in Tennessee. 
Memphis and Chattanooga both have associations of 
their own, but it is planned to have an organization that 
will take in all the principal manufacturers in Tennessee. 
The local delegation will be headed by S. B. Anderson 
and John M. Tuther, president and secretary, respec- 
tively, of the Memphis Manufacturers’ Association. In 
addition to organizing a State association the meeting 
will do all it can to boost the securing of a new consti- 
tution for Tennessee. 

The Memphis Manufacturers’ Association has outlined 
its work and it will do all in its power to safeguard the 
interests of every man in this city engaged in manufac- 
turing. Its first work already has been done. An effort 
was made by the city commissioners to pass an ordinance 
requiring city inspection of all boilers, with extensive fees 
in addition to those charged for State inspection. The 
association has vigorously opposed this movement and 
it has secured from the commissioners a further delay in 
order that its side of this matter may be properly pre- 
sented. But for the existence of this association this 
additional fee would doubtless already have been as- 
sessed against every manufacturer of lumber and other 
commodity in Memphis. 





SLASH BURNING REMINDER. 

SEATTLE, WASH., March 18.—J. L. Bridge, chief fire 
warden of the Washington Forest Fire Association, is 
making every effort to impress upon Joggers and mill. 
men the advantages of purposeful slash burning before 
the last spring rains fall. He states that the recent 
good weather has put cutover lands in a condition which 
will permit the burning of accumulated slash even this 
early in the season, and that several loggers have taken 
advantage of this fact and have burned particularly 
dangerous slashings. At this time no trouble will be 
encountered in burning slashings and there can be no 
possible danger to green timber. Mr. Bridge further 
suggests that all operators who can not burn now lay 
their plans ahead and regulate their cutting so that 
their old works can be burned over this spring. He 
states that it is now generally conceded that this is 
excellent fire protection and that a little care exercised 
at the right time may be the means of saving an immense 
amount of trouble and expense later in the season. 





WATERWAY DEVELOPMENT AT THE SOUTHERN 
COMMERCIAL CONGRESS. 


Important questions concerning waterway develop- 
ment will be discussed at a National Waterways Con- 
ference to be held in connection with the fourth an- 
nual convention of the Southern Commercial Congress 
at Nashville, Tenn., April 8,9 and 10. Reference was 
made in last week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
of the two sessions of the convention which will be 
devoted to forestry matters. 

Speakers of national reputation will take part in 
the waterway discussions. The importance of such a 
conference to the South is apparent. Including the 
navigable portion of the Mississippi basin, the South 
is benefited by 24,000 miles of navigable streams out 
of a total of 27,410 miles in the United States. It is 
thus plain that a question which is so vital to the 
larger development of the entire United States is 
even of greater significance to the commercial growth 
of the South. The conference intends to give much 
attention to the subject of business management of 
waterways as a physical asset of the United States, 
as it is only through honest business methods that the 
waterways can ever be made to afford serious trans- 
portation competition for the railways. 

Subjects of the waterway conference and speakers 
who will discuss them are as follows: 

“The Business Management That Should be Given Water- 


way Development and Use,’”’ United States Senator Francis 
G. Newlands of Nevada. 
Gen. 


“The Limits that Restrict the Engineering Corps,” 
W. H. Bixby. 
“How the Government Ownership of Waterways Can be 
Made to Lead to Their Proper Use,’’ Herbert Knox Smith. 
“The Body of Law Required to Render Waterways Valu- 


able in Their Dual Capacity as Producers of Transportation 
and of Power,’ John F. Wallace. 


Leading waterway advocates, governors of States, 
United States Senators and Representatives have been 
asked the following questions, which will come up for 
discussion at the conference: 


“Shall the decision for or against a waterway project rest 
for favorable report solely in the hands of engineers?’’ 

“Does the Government ownership of the waterways of the 
country’ carry with it any responsibility for governmental 
administration when developed?” 

“Should developed waterways be controlled as the railroads 
are controlled, in order to avoid cut throat competition, and 
probable disuse?” 

“As the founders of the country knew nothing of hydro- 
electric power, should we. not develop, outside of partisan 
strife, a body of law that shall permit the double use of 
waterways without necessary delay?” 


It is regarded as certain that much progress will 


be made at the conference toward solving some of 
the waterway problems. 


BUFFALO LUMBER EXCHANGE. 

BurFALo, N. Y., March 20.—At the last meeting of 
the Buffalo Lumber Exchange officers were elected for 
the coming year as follows: Knowlton Mixer, of Mixer 
& Co., president; A. W. Kreinheder, of the Standard 
Hardwood Lumber Co., vice president, and John 8S. Tyler, 
ot the R. Laidlaw Lumber Co., secretary. The meeting 
was fairly attended. Henry I. George, John McLeod, 
Burton H. Hurd, G. Elias, H. E. Montgomery and W. P. 
Betts, were named as the unloading committee. The 
committee named for the hearing on stopover privileges, 
of which F. W. Vetter is chairman, has arranged for a 
large delegation to appear before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission at Washington on the 28th. 

Directors of the exchange for the coming year are 
Knowlton Mixer, Anthony Miller, A. W. Kreinheder, 
W. A. Perrin, W. P. Betts, H. C. Mills, Henry T. George, 
H. L. Abbott, J. Newton Seatcherd, John F. Knox and 
John S. Tyler. 





PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE MEETS. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 18.—The regular monthly 
meeting of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of Philadelphia, 
preceded by the usual informal luncheon, was held March 
14, having been postponed for a week on account of the 
National meeting at Louisville. 

The delegates appointed by the Exchange having been 
unable to attend, President MacBride called on Frederick 
S. Underhill for a report, and he spoke in terms of high 
praise of the enterprise and activity of the Louisville 
lumbermen in arranging and caring for the National 
gathering and the delegates and visitors. He particularly 
commended their new departure in admitting ladies to 
the banquet. 

William T. Betts, Frederick S. Underhill and W. Henry 
Smedley were appointed delegates to the sixteenth annual 
meeting of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science to be held in Philadelphia on March 29 and 30. 

A communication from the retail lumber dealers’ asso- 
ciation was read, enclosing another from the New Jersey 
Lumbermen’s Protective Association, in regard to general 
reforms in matters of bankruptcy, and the matter was 
referred to the legislative committee, with instructions 
to investigate and report at the next meeting. The same 
disposition was made of the question of indorsing the 
agitation for ‘‘penny postage.’’ 

A communication was received from the Philadelphia 
Board of Trade, asking the Exchange to contribute to a 
fund and joint committee of Philadelphia Trade Bodies 
to give a reception to some of the foreign delegates to 
the Fifth International Congress of Chambers of Com- 
merce and Industrial Associations which is to be held in 
Boston in September. The meeting recommended that 
the board of directors contribute to the fund in the hope 
of attracting many of the delegates to this city. 

Edwin H. Coane, one of the old-time lumbermen of the 
city, and for many years head of the Henry C. Patterson 
Co., was nominated by W. Henry Smedley, seconded by 
William T. Betts, and unanimously elected to honorary 
membership. Mr. Coane is now associated with the 
Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 





HEMLOCK AND NORTHERN HARDWOODS. 


The Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association’s report of cut and shipments of hemlock 
and hardwoods for February by 56 manufacturers is 
as follows: 


Cut, M Feet Shipped, M Feet 
19 1912 











1912 911 1911 
PION: cocoa neschan awe 15,466 11,151 29,744 23 
RE as eee nares , 1074 516 681 
SC: Sr ee meremenem Eres 4,301 3,735 2,975 
PRIM oom oe eno bins cleis a Ss ate 7,001 6,438 6,433 
Elm 2,067 1,839 1,836 
Maple 3,918 ,238 2,706 
ae . 166 207 337 
ORI 25-4 wisi ios wis 50: Meek ea) 6,272 5,432 3,471 
All hardwoods 24,794 21,405 18,439 
oo ee rrr 40,260 32,556 48,183 





Increase in hemlock cut, 39 per cent. 

Increase in hemlock shipments, 34 ver cent. 
Increase in hardwood cut, 16 per cent. 
Increase in hardwood shipments, 50 per cent. 
Increase in total cut, 24 per cent. 

Increase in total shipments, 40 per cent, 





TREND OF THE HARDWOOD TRADE. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 20.—It was learned at the 
office of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of 
the United States that conditions at mill points improved 
but little last week. Although the mills are running the 
logging conditions are in about as bad a shape as last 
week. A couple of weeks of drying weather will be 
required to enable loggers to work to advantage and 
instead of drying weather heavy rains have made matters 
worse if anything. Secretary Lewis Doster said: 

I have never seen the hardwood situation in worse shape 
from a producer’s standpoint, nor has the demand ever 
been much better. It is particularly unfortunate that a 
heavy demand should come at a time like this, when the 
production is so light, the demand being much in excess of 
the production and the dry stock that is to be found is 
bringing top prices. The weather is bound to get better, 
of course, and mills will soon be able to produce more 
stock, but they are so far behind now on orders that it will 
be at least midsummer before mills can possibly catch up. 


The association issues a bulletin, generally each month, 


‘a copy of which is mailed to each of its members, and 


the office force is now getting the necessary data for 
the next issue, which will be issued soon. This bulletin, 
which is printed in pamphlet form and bound, contains 
all current news of interest to manufacturers of hard- 
woods and is of much assistance to many of them. 
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FOREST PROTECTION. 


Four Protective Associations Discuss Plans 
for the New Year—Officers Elected. 





SPOKANE, WASH., March 18.—Plans for 1912 forestry 
work were outlined at the recent annual meeting, lasting 
two days, of the Coeur d’Alene, Clearwater, Pend 
d’Oreille and North Idaho forestry associations held in 
the offices of A. L. Flewelling, president of the Western 
Forestry & Conservation Association. It was voted to 
expend from $25,000 to $30,000 in building telephone 
lines, trails, wagon roads, supply stations and general 
improvements in the privately owned forests covered by 
the associations. 

In all about 50 miles of new telephone lines will be 
laid. The various associations cover between 4,000,000 
and 5,000,000 acres of forest, some of which laps over 
into the national forest reserves. It was urged that the 
policy of cooperating with the Government in fire pro- 
tection should be continued. 

Speaking of the work being done, Judge Flewelling 
said: 

We plan by the end of this year, or not later than 19183, 
to have the association so connected that forest fire fighting 
will be systematically and capably done on almost an hour's 
notice, We will be able to notify practically every community 
in the great forest acreage in northern Idaho the instant fire 
gets under way in any locality. 

One of the features of the meeting was the election of 
officers. The following were named: 

Coeur d’Alene Timber Protective Association. 

R. M. Hart, president; C. M. Crego, vice president; F. J. 
Davies, secretary and treasurer; A. L. Flewelling, J. P. 
McGoldrick, George A. Day, C. M. Crego and R. M. Hart, 
directors; the fire committee is composed of F. J. Davies, 
Rt. M. Hart and W. 8S. Rosenburg. William J. Ross was re- 
apopinted as fire warden, 

This association covers 1,750,000 acres in Coeur 
d’Alene district and will spend considerable money on 
new trails and equipment. Last year, $18,000 was ex- 
pended. 

Potlatch Timber Protective Association. 

A. W. Laird, president; George A. Day, vice president ; 
W. D. Ifumiston, secretary and treasurer; A. W. Laird, C. H. 
Fancher, George A. Day, G. A. Rubedew and T. J. Humbird, 
directors. 

This association plans to spend $5,000 on new trails, 
*phone lines and equipment. Last year about $15,000 
was spent in improvements and in fighting fires. The 
association controls 594,000 acres. About 10,000 acres 
from the Potlatch association was cut out and ineor- 
porated in the Clearwater association. Last year 33,- 
500 feet was destroyed by fire and 56,000 feet of timber 


fire killed. The latter will be logged without loss. 
Pend d’Oreille Timber Protective Association. 
B. L. Willis, president; H. C. Culver, vice president ; 


John A. Humbird, secretary and treasurer; John A. Humbird, 
Ik. H. Hornby, EK. O. Hawksett, Ben Bush, C. P. Lindsley, 
H. C. Culver and B. L, Willis, directors. 

This association covers 1,000,000 acres of timber. 
Reports show that the equipment established last year is 
in excellent working order and will need little improve- 
ment the coming season. 

Those in attendance the first day were: 


A. lL. Flewelling, Milwaukee Land Co.; C. H. Fancher, Mil- 

Land Co.; E. T. Allen, Western Forestry & Conserva- 
Association; A. W. Laird, Potlatch Lumber Co.; G. A. 
Rubedew, Rupp & Holland Co.; Theodore Fohl, Clearwater 
Timber Co.; F. A. Silcox, District No. 1, forest service; Ben 
Kk. Bush, Idaho State Land Board; W. D. Humiston, Potlatch 
Lumber Co. De. C.. Shattuck, professor of forestry, 
University of Idaho; F. J. Davies, Edward Rutledge Timber 
Co.; T. C. Spaulding, forestry supervisor, St. Joe district; 
Edward McGuire, chief fire warden, Potlatch district; T. J. 
Humbird, H. C. Culver, John A. Humbird, E. O. Hawksett, 
George Hipke and A.’ J. Reche, of Humbird Lumber Co.; C. 
M. Crego, Cameron Lumber Co.; R. M. Hart, Blackwell Lum- 
ber Co.; B. L. Willis, Fidelity Lumber Co.; ap P. McGoldrick, 
McGoldrick Lumber Co.; O. C. Rice, Clearwater Timber Co. 


tion 


A conference was held the second day between the 
Government foresters and those employed by north Idaho 
lumbermen. Plans were laid for the cooperative con- 
structive plan to be followed during the coming year. 

In some instances the lumbermen will build trails and 
telephone lines within the borders of forest reserves. In 
other places the work within’ privately owned timber 
will be done by forestry employees. In all instances, it 
has been so arranged that the work will not be dupli- 
cated, but will be done under a systematic plan. 

Among the construction work decided upon was the 
building of a 20-mile telephone line up the north fork 
of the Coeur d’Alene River to a point known as Cox’s 
cabin. This work will ke done by north Idaho lumber- 





Ed McGuire, 
A. Rubedew, 


Back Row—F. J._ Davies, 
Front Row—Theodore Fohl, G. 


men. The line will connect with the Hayden Lake line 
already constructed by the Government. 

The Government foresters agreed to build a line from 
Bayview to Lakeview in the Pend d’Oreille district. The 
Pend d’Oreille association will then take the work and 
build the line southward to Cox’s cabin, completing the 
circuit. 

Following the conference a meeting of the North Idaho 
Forestry Association was held and the following direct- 
ors elected: A. W. Laird, A. L. Flewelling, F. J. 
Davies, J. P. McGoldrick, B. H. Hornby, T. J. Humbird 
and E. O. Hawksett. 

Professor C. H. Shattuck, head of the forestry depart- 
ment of the University of Idaho, was in attendance and 
addressed the lumbermen on the plans for the new school 
of forestry at the university. A few months ago the 
lumbermen of northern Jdaho subscribed $85,000 for the 
new buildings. 


PINE MEN IN ANNUAL. 


Marked by Large Attendance—Enthusiasm 
Runs High—New Officers. 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 
NorFOLK, VA., March 21.—The twenty-third 
meeting of the North Carolina Pine 
here today, was marked by a large 

enthusiasm was manifested. 


annual 
Association, held 
attendance and great 


The reading of the minutes of the last meeting was 
dispensed with and the association immediately got down 
the first feature being 
yr. 


to business, 
of President 


address 
given 


the annual 


Horton Corwin, This was 





HORTON CORWIN, JR.; 
Who Again Heads the North Caroline Pine Association. 
absorbed attention. It contained matters of vital impor- 
tance to the industry and many valuable suggestions; 
it noted that conditions were very bright and that future 
prospects were good; it presented cles wr justification of 
the organization, based upon cooperation along educa- 
tional lines. The address declared that the organization 
contained no intent against the Sherman Jaw but that 
it did invite investigation of its methods and purposes 
by the Federal Department of Justice. It suggested 
plans for gathering statistical information for the in- 


formation of members without this implying in any way 
the establishing or maintaining of prices. The address 


touched upon edueational plans relative to depreciation 
in the quality of timber, phases of manufacturing, ete. 
It contained comparisons of operations in various saw- 
mill plants, showing a marked higher cost in operating 
a railroad mill. It touched the operating of planing 
mills with a special reference to profits, and comparison 
of prices in the manufacture of various woods. Mr. 
Corwin strongly urged adherence to the association’s 
revised inspection rules. He outlined the work of the 
organization for the coming year with reference to manu- 





Cc. H. Shattuck, Thomas C. 
A. W. Laird, A. L. 


LUMBERMEN AT ANNUAL MEETING OF INLAND EMPIRE FORESTRY ASSOCIATIONS. 


Bush. 


Spaulding, A. J. Roche, E. T. Allen, B. E. 


Flewelling, C. H. Fancher, W. D. Humiston. 





facturing costs, and advocated cooperation with other 
associations, and urged moderation in manufacturing and 
selling methods in order to secure permanent compensat- 
ing benefits. 

Finances and Grading Rules. 

The report of Secretary and Treasurer Roper covered 
the work of the association, showing an increased mem- 
bership and recommending the gathering of additional 
statistical information by a subcommittee on costs, such 
statistics to cover manufacturing costs. It gave an 
outline of the fiber box fight, and recommended a con- 
tribution by the association toward defraying the amount 
that Mr. Brower has spent in the fight. The report 
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ROPER ; 
Chosen as Secretary and Treasurer for Another Term. 
also outlined market and stock conditions and the finan- 
cial condition of the association, which is very good. 

Chief Inspector Morris followed with a paper showing 
the great need of adhesion to the grading rules. He also 
called attention to the great necessity of watching grades 
at the mills. 


George W. Roper, chairman of the inspection commit- 
tee, followed with recommendations covering revised 


grading rules and the justification of them. 
Membership and Delegate Appointments. 


The membership committee reported that 14 new mem- 
bers had joined the association during the last year, two 
others were reinstated and the applications of two more 
were received. There were five resignations during the 
year. 

The following were appointed delegates to the Na- 
tional association meeting: C. I. Millard, Guy I. Buell, 
John M. Gibbs, Ira Johnson, J. T. Deal, R. G. Camp, 
J. L. Camp, A. = Cramer and A. R. Turnbull. 

Guy I. Buell, Millard and A. R. Turnbull were 
appointed Deke to the forestry conference at Nash- 
ville, to be held during the convention of the Southern 
Commercial Congress, April 8, 9 and 10. 


Thursday Afternoon. 


The paper of John M. Gibbs on ‘‘The Utilization of 
Wood Waste’’ was a very able, strong and interesting 
document, and went thoroughly into the subject. 


Horton Corwin, jr., was unanimously reelected presi- 
dent, and the following directors were elected to serve 
with him: 

Virginia—R. J. Camp, vice president, Franklin; Guy I 
Buell, Suffolk; J. L. Camp, Franklin; S. W. Clarke, John M. 
Gibbs, C. I. Millard, George W. Roper, ge Tunis, all 
of Norfolk; F. E. Waters, Baltimore; W. Jackson, Salis- 
bury, Md. 

North Carolina—aA. R. Whag in president, Bowdens; 


Fagg oer 
de 


Ira Johnson, Howard; C. L. Bla Roscoe Crary, Elizabeth 
City; George E. Major, eee Nathan O’Berry, Golds- 
boro; T. W. Tilghman, Wilson; Ww. G. Underwood, Hertford; 
E. B. Wright, Boardman; George T. Leach, Washington. 
South Carolina—G, J. Cherry, vice president, Charleston; 
H. W. Ambrose, Conway; L. S. Davidson, Camden; T. W 
Boyles, Greelyville; R. G. Camp, Marion; E. WY. Durant, >: 
Charleston; George A. Doyle, Georgetown; B. D. Dargan, 


Effingham; William 


Sumpter. 


Godfrey, Cheraw; H. J. McLaurin, jr., 


The association approved the recommendations of 
the resolutions committee, of which John M. Gibbs was 
chairman, as follows: 


Approving the president's suggestion 
the semiannual meeting at 
Extending thanks to 

work they had done. 
Urging conservatism in 
shipment of odd lengths. 
Asking cooperation with 
Appropriating $500, to be 
bursing him for the amount 
box fight. 
Recommending an additional inspector, if 
Urging that members adhere closely to 
of sale in selling. 


for the 
Charleston, S. C. 
the standing committees for 


holding of 
the 


trimming in order to secure the 
committee. 

Brower toward reim- 
spent in the wooden 


the inspection 
paid Mr. 
he has 
necessary. 

association terms 


The convention adjourned at 4 p. m 


The Directors Meet. . 

President Corwin immediately called a meeting of 
the newly elected directors, and they organized for 
the coming association year by reelecting W. B. Roper 
secretary and treasurer and R. H. Morris chief in- 
spector. 

The Banquet. 

The banquet tonight was very enjoyable from every 
standpoint. Noted lawyers, bankers, railroad men and 
lumberman guests vied with each other in a feast of 
wit, humor and common sense. 
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LATEST NEWS OF THE LUMBERMEN’S CLUBS. 


A GOOD CLUB AT BEAUMONT. 

BEAUMONT, TEX., March 20.—Beaumont recently organ- 
ized and now has an excellent lumbermen’s club, in which 
a large part of the representative lumbermen of that city 
are enlisted and which ultimately will take in all of the 
lumbermen of the Beaumont district. Beaumont’s chief 
three products are lumber, oil and rice. The rice men and 
oil men have long had permanent organizations and now 
the lumbermen are swinging into line in a social and 
business organization, which will discuss topics of in: 
terest to lumbermen, especially the lumbermen of Beau- 
mont, and will encourage social intercourse among the 
lumbermen in that district. 

The constitution and by-laws declare that the object 
of the club shall be ‘‘to promote and advance the luntber, 
stave, creosoting and woodworking interests of Beau- 
mont and the adjacent territory,’’ and that members of 
the club shall be ‘‘ individuals connected with the lumber, 
stave, creosoting and woodworking interests of Beaumont 
and adjacent territory.’’ 

The following officers were elected: 

President—C. E. Walden. 

Vice president—Harvey W. Gilbert. 

Vice president—Newton R. Wilson 

Vice president—cC. S. Vidor. 

Secretary—H. B. Oxford. 

Treasurer—B. R. Moses. 

Among the charter members of the new organization 
are the following: 

\urelius Milhe, W. A. Martin, John N. Gilbert, 
W. A. Priddie, A. Howland, B. W. Turnbow, 
Roy E. Morse, W. W. Wallace, A. L. Harris, 

G. R. Ferguson, Max D. Almond, ga Z. Powell, 


of Leesville, of Remlig, V. F. Mantooth, 
Cc. B. Sweet, Cc. P. Meyer, R. L. Woodhead, 

of Milvid, of Silsbee, W. F. Mantooth, 
K. Moore, Cc. E. Walden, R. L. Allardyce, 

of Galveston, Cc. S. Vidor, of Texarkana, 
B. S. Woodhead, George W. Brown, E. E. Bothme, 
H. L. Townsend, D. Button, of Galveston, 
Pickett Jones, L. B. Pipkin, R. F. Cheesman, 
H. B. Oxford, Newton R. Wilson, A. J. Knoblock. 
E. H. Green, Jr., H. W. Gilbert, 





MEMPHIS LUMBERMEN’S CLUB IN BANQUET. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., March 18.—Seventy-three members 
of the Lumbermen’s Club enjoyed a delightful dinner at 
the Hotel Gayoso Saturday evening. This was the date 
for the regular semimonthly meeting of the club but, 
upon recommendation of the entertainment committee, 
it was held in the evening instead of at noon, and din- 
ner was served instead of luncheon. President Robertson 
was in the chair. The tables were beautifully decorated 
with ferns and cut flowers. 

The river and rail committee reported that it had been 
impossible to agree upon any definite recommendation 
regarding a traffic bureau for lumber shippers at Mem- 
phis. Mr. Hendrickson, the chairman, said that some of 
the members favored one plan and some another. He 
pointed out that there were three courses open. One 
called for cooperation with the Memphis freight bureau, 
another contemplated a joint bureau with the Memphis 
Manufacturers’ Association, and the third involved an 
independent bureau to be owned and operated exclusively 
by the lumbermen. He was personally in favor of join- 
ing with the Memphis freight bureau, on the ground that 
the expenses would be less and the results more satisfac- 
tory. Others spoke as enthusiastically in favor of an 
independent bureau and S. B. Anderson spoke warmly 
of cooperating with the Memphis Manfacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, of which he is president. It was finally decided 
that the matter would be left to the advisory board, con- 
sisting of all the former presidents of the club, to the 
board of directors and to the river and rail committee. 
These three special bodies are to hold a conference and 
make a definite recommendation at the next meeting. It 
is certain that a traffic bureau of some sort will be 
established, for the reason that the lumbermen are keenly 
alive to the fact that it is impossible for Memphis to 
continue to advance as a hardwood lumber center if some- 
thing is not done in the way of checking rates so that 
this city may be put on an equitable basis with some of 
its competitors. 

John W. McClure, chairman of the special committee 
appointed at the last meeting to attend the hearing 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission at Chicago 
the latter part of this month, involving the case of the 
Grand Rapids Lumbermen’s Club, in connection with 
abuses in the weighing and reweighing of lumber, re- 
ported that the members of the club had not given re- 
sponses as fully as desired to the requests for informa- 
tion sent out by the committee. He urged that they do 
so at once and that they give every bit of tangible evi- 
dence they have in connection with this subject. His 
committee is anxious to have this data to present to the 
commission at Chicago, for the reason that this body 
has already promised to come to Memphis for a special 
hearing on the subject of lumber weights if sufficient 
evidence is presented at the Chicago meeting to justify 
this course. 

George O. Friedel, vicegerent for West Tennessee, was 
named chairman of a special committee to make arrange- 
ment for a Hoo Hoo concatenation to be held here in 
the near future. Those associated with him in this work 
are Max Sondheimer and John W. McClure. 

A telegram was received from F. F. Fish, secretary of 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association, expressing 
his inability to be present at this meeting, to which he 
had been specially invited. A letter to the same effect 
was also read from T. M. Brown, president of the Louis- 
ville Lumbermen’s Club, Louisville, Ky. 

A letter was also read from a prominent lumberman 
at Beaumont, Tex., stating that a movement was on foot 
looking to the organization of a lumbermen’s club and 
asking for a copy of the constitution and by-laws of the 


Memphis lumbermen’s club, to be used as a model for the 
new organization. 

R. Lee Bartels, a prominent attorney of Memphis, ad- 
dressed the club on the constitution of Tennessee. He 
dealt chiefly with the double and even treble taxation 
possible under the present constitution and also with the 
great expense attached to jury service. Relative to tax- 
ation he said that the capital stock of every corporation 
doing business in Tennessee was subject to a tax and the 
men who owned the stock also had to pay a tax thereon, 
which was only another way of saying that it was sub- 
ject to a double tax. He cited a number of instances 
to illustrate the same point. He also said that Memphis 
was in the market for all the new industries it could se- 
cure, but under the present constitution it was impossi- 
ble for it to offer a corporation exemption from taxation 
because of the constitution. He urged all the members 
of the Lumbermen’s Club to work in favor of a new 
constitution, asserting that a change in the organic law 
of the State was essential to progress, material and other- 
wise. 

S. B. Anderson, president of the Memphis Manufac- 
turers’ Association, heartily endorsed the remarks of 
Mr. Bartels and announced that there would be a meeting 
of prominent manufacturers of the State in Nashville, 
March 20, to organize a State association of manufac- 
turers and incidentally to boost the new constitution. He 
urged that every member possible attend that meeting. 





MEETING OF NEW ORLEANS LUMBER CLUB. 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., March 18.—At its March meeting 
held last Tuesday night in the Progressive Union quar- 
ters, the Lumbermen’s Club of New Orleans elected 
officers for the ensuing year. The following ticket, pro- 
posed by a nominating committee consisting of Messrs. 
Moore, Carre and Dunn, was elected by unanimous vote: 
President, Ludwig Haymann; first vice president, C. W. 
Robinson; second vice president, W. A. Scott; secretary- 
treasurer, L. Palmer. Committee chairmen: Member- 
ship, George E. Watson; entertainment, W. J. Callon; 
transportation, W. P. Toung; law and insurance, Bryan 
Black; arbitration, Frank N. Snell; statistics and pub- 
licity, James Boyd. 

The session opened as usual with a very excellent din- 
ner served in the Progressive Union’s new dining room. 
The business session opened with the reading of a very 
satisfactory financial report by Treasurer Palmer. For 
the membership committee, Chairman Foxley submitted 
with favorable report the applications of the following, 
who were duly elected to membership: D. T. Rees, of 
the Rees-Scott Co., New Orleans; W. C. Campbell, of 
the 8S. J. Sutherland Co., New Orleans; John R. Thistle- 
thwaite, of the Thistlethwaite Lumber Co., Washington, 
La. 

A proposed amendement to the club’s by-laws, reducing 
the dues of out-of-town members from $2 to $1 a 
month, was moved and carried, as was another amend- 
ment making the dues payable monthly in advance, in- 
stead of quarterly. A third amendment, providing for a 
change of the organization’s name to the ‘‘ Lumbermen’s 
Association of New Orleans,’’ was rejected, after a long 
debate during which its advantages and disadvantages 
were thoroughly discussed. 

Secretary Palmer read the correspondence with the 
New Orleans Public Belt Commission regarding the pro- 
portion of traffic furnished the belt by the lumber in- 
dustry, and the proportion of the forest tonnage com- 
posed of shipments terminating here. The figures re- 
turned by the secretary of the belt commission showed 
that, for the months cited, lumber and other forest prod- 
ucts contributed more than half of the entire tonnage 
handled by the belt. Mr. Palmer was requested to get 
from the belt commission statistics covering other months, 
for use in the club’s fight for representation on the 
commission. 

President Haymann then reviewed the efforts to in- 
terest the Dock Board in proposed changes and improve- 
ments that would make the ‘‘lumber wharf’’ a lumber 
wharf in fact as in name. These included the installa- 
tion of adequate switch tracks, the removal of pillars and 
partitions which prevent the handling of long timbers 
or plank over the wharf, and possibly a timber boom, for 
convenient assembling of cargo shipments. The club 
has been striving since last October to get the Dock 
Board’s attention for these things, but so far has been 
unable to get farther than the board’s finance committee, 
which, according to repeated replies to repeated inquiries, 
has the projects under consideration. Cargo shipments 
for lumber from this port are very rare, because of 
the lack of facilities for assembling stock in cargo lots. 
The club decided, notwithstanding the Dock Board’s in- 
action, to press its proposals vigorously. President Hay- 
mann called the attention of his fellow members to the 
Dock Board’s meeting on the following day to consider 
certain needed changes in the wharfage rules and regula- 
tions, and suggested that those members who could do so 
conveniently attend the meeting. 

A letter from Forester Graves, inviting the club to send 
representatives to the forestry conference at Nashville 
April 8-10 was read, and the secretary was requested to 
reply, conditionally accepting the invitation. Following 
this, informal talks were made by the club guests, Messrs. 
Barth, Cobbett, Cornelius and Crawford. 

Then came the election, with the nominating commit- 
tee’s report as a preliminary. Finding that he was 
named for reelection, President Haymann requested that 
some one else be nominated for the presidency, because 
he was soon to visit Europe and might be absent several 
months. His fellow members politely refused the request 
and reelected Mr. Haymann by unanimous vote. After 
the election had been finished, and just before adjourn- 





ment, a vote of thanks to Mr. Alexander, retiring chair- 
man of the entertainment committee, was carried with a 
whoop. Those present were: 

Ludwig Haymann, W. P. Toung, L. Palmer, Anton Soeller, 
G. E. Watson, F. B. O’Leary, W. C. Wright, F. J. Foxley, 
W. A. Scott, E. R. du Mont, Lucas E. Moore, P. I. Dunn, 
C. Schaefer, D. B. Alexander, O. M. George, E. E. Carrierre, 
Bryan Black, Ernst Albrecht, Harry A. Black and A. Wal- 
ters. Guests: Col. S. T. Cobbett, of London, England; F. W. 
Sarth, of Dusseldorf, Germany; L. E. Cornelius, of St. 
Louis; C. L. Crawford, of Cheneyville, La., and D. T. Rees, 
of New Orleans. 


CLEVELAND LUMBER CLUB. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, March 20.—The Cleveland Lumber 
Club enjoyed one of the most interesting meetings of 
its existence Friday evening, March 15. Through the 
courtesy of A. C. Klumph the members dined at the 
Cleveland Athletic Club. One of the features of this 
occasion was the presentation of several appropriate 
birthday gifts to ‘‘Bill’’ Hilton. C. H. Foote read an 
appropriate ‘‘roast’’ on several of the members and 
after an inspection of the beautiful quarters of the club 
the party adjourned to the Hippodrome. Here the lum- 
bermen in a body and as individuals were the targets of 
numerous pieces of wit and humor thrown across the 
footlights. 








LUMBERMEN’S CLUB OF CHICAGO. 


Saturday, April 6, has been set for the date of the 
official opening of the Lumbermen’s Club of Chicago’s 
new home, floor A of the Great Northern Building. The 
elub rooms probably will be ready by April 1, but April 
6 is the official date set for the opening. At a meeting 
of the board of directors held last Wednesday it was 
decided to limit the membership fee of $50 for resident 
and $10 for nonresident members until April 10. This 
was done to permit a number who fully intend joining 
the club to let the time limit set expire before they 
realized that fact. The following committees have been 
appointed to serve for the ensuing year: 

House—E. E. Skeele, chairman; S. C. Bennett, J. G. Mee 
Donnell, F. J. Pike, A. H. Ruth. 

Finance—John Claney, chairman; F. R. Gadd, Elmer H, 
Adains, Robt. H. Gillespie. 

Membership—E. A. ‘Thornton, chairman; Lewis Starr, 
Charles Westcott, L. W. Crow, George B. Osgood. 

Entertainment—Edw. L. Thornton, chairman; O. O. Agler, 
Robert D. Sullivan, Harvey Wilce, Theodore Fathauer, George 
T. Mickle, F. B. McMullen, Frederick Klapproth, Mark S. Por- 
ter, William A. Eager. 

Library—H. S. Hayden, chairman; Lucius E, Fuller, H. H. 
Gibson, J. A. Braun, B. F. Masters. 














NASHVILLE LUMBERMEN’S CLUB. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., March 20.—President Hamilton 
Love, recently reelected to preside over the Nashville 
Lumbermen’s Club for a second year, has appointed the 
following standing committees to serve during the ensuing 
twelve months: 


Transportation—A. B. Ransom, chairman; C. M. Morford, 
T. A. Washington. 


Credit and Claims—Olin White, chairman; Earl Barthola- 
mew, Hal M. Greene. 


Resolutions—J. H. Baird, chairman; A. Loveman, F. M. 
Hamilton. 


Trade Ethics—Henderson Baker, chairman; T. B. Johnson, 
Demipsey Weaver. 

Market Conditions—P. J. Loevenhart, chairman; Lee Al- 
ford, C. T. Dews. 


Re. aaaaaieailaa E. Hunt, chairman; T. H. Dunlap, M. C. 
“wins. 

The club at a special adjourned meeting held Wednes- 
day afternoon took steps to protest against the petition 
of the Buffalo lumbermen to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission relative to the substitution of tonnage on 
reshipments. 


BABA PAP PPP PPP” 
LUMBERMEN’S FREIGHT RATE GUIDE. 
The Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association announces 
that the 1912 edition of the Lumbermen’s Freight Rate 
Guide is ready for mailing. A number of additions 
have been made, including California and the eastern 
Provinces of Canada, as well as an elaborate compila- 
tion of rates in Washington and the names of 5,000 
new railroad stations. The edition contains a table 
showing the rates on all forest products delivered on 

any rate from 3 cents to $1. 
Information regarding the guide can be obtained 
from F. D. Becker, secretary, Seattle, Wash. 





INCREASING EFFICEENCY OF NATIONAL HARD- 
WOOD ASSOCIATION. 


The monthly bulletin of the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association for February shows that during that 
month official inspectors of the association inspected 
9,194,333 feet of hardwood, which was 2,716,818 feet 
more than was inspected during February, 1911. During 
the first two months of the present year the total amount 
inspected by employees of the association exceeded the 
amount for the corresponding months of the year immedi- 
ately preceding, 4,980,912 feet. In referring to these 
figures President F. A. Diggins notes that they indicate 
not only an improvement in the trade but increased 
demand for official inspection. In fact, the association 
is being constantly requested to put inspectors in new 
territory. Difficulty in obtaining competent inspectors 
promptly sometimes causes a little delay in inspections 
and the president asks that concerns making applications 
exercise a little patience when such delays occur. The 
same bulletin makes announcement of the fact that since 
the last annual convention 140 applications for member- 
ship have been received. Taken all together, everything 
shows the association to be giving the hardwood industry 
excellent service. 
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INTERSTATE COMMERCE 


HEARINGS. 


The following hearings have been assigned by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission: 


At Omaha, Nebr., April 2, before pos Examiner Lyon, 
Cc. Hafer Lumber Co. v. the Chicago North Western Rail- 
way Co., et al. 

At Denver, Colo., April 4, before Examiner Lyons, West- 
ern Lumber & Pole Co. v. the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Co., et al. 

At Chattanooga, Tenn., April 18, Philadelphia Veneer & 
Lumber Co. y. the Central Railroad of New Jersey, et al., 
before Special Examiner Gibson. 

At Hattiesburg, Miss., April 22, J. J. Newman Lumber 
Co. v. the Mississippi Central Railroad Co., et al., before 
Special Examiner Gibson. b 

At Nashville, Tenn., April 30, Nashville Tie Co. v. Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad Co., before Special Examiner 
Gibson. 

At Cincinnati, Ohio, May 7, Harmount Tie & Lumber Co. 
v. the Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co., et al., before 
Special Examiner Gibson. 


Complaints. 


The following complaint has been filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commissioners: 


The Cherokee Lumber Co., Akers Lumber Co., Farlow & 
Chandler Lumber Co. and others v. the Atlantic Coast Line 
Railway Co., the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. and other 
earriers—The complainants claim that from their mills at 
Garland, Atkinson, Cleveland and other cities in North 
Carolina on the Atlantic Coast Line Railway, quantities of 
lumber are shipped to Norfolk, Va., and other Virginian 
cities. Also that prior to March 6, 1910, 11 cents a 100 
pounds was the charge made for the haul of lumber on 
the Atlantic Coast Line, and that since that time 10% 
cents has been the charge. : . 

Complainants further say that the Atlantic Coast Line 
has a rate of 9 cents a 100 pounds. from Swann, N. C., 
and also from Wilmington, N. C., to points in Virginia, and 
that the conditions are the same as where they are now 
required to pay 10% cents a 100 pounds. Therefore they 
claim that the rate of 10% cents is ‘unjust and unreason- 
able.” 











They pray that after due investigation by the commission 
a rate of 9 cents a 100 pounds be made. They further ask 
that reparation be made for the difference in rate for the 
last two years. 

Order Issued. 

The following order has been issued by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission : 

The application was made January 26, 1912, asking for 
authority to establish a proportional rate of 15 cents a 100 
pounds, carload minimum weight 30,000 pounds, on the 
transportation of wood pulp from Gordon, Ga., to Ohio 
River crossings, to be used in constituting through rates to 
points beyond to which no through rates are in effect at 
present, which rate is lower than rates concurrently in 
effect to intermediate points. The application was denied. 


Fourth Section Application. 


Application was made July 14, 1911, asking for 

authority to establish rates on lumber and _ articles 
basing thereon from Jonesboro and Nettleton, Ark., to 
Thebes, Ill., at 10 cents a hundred pounds and from St. 
Louis, Mo., at 13 cents a hundred pounds via the Jones- 
boro, Lake City & Eastern Railroad (Blytheville, Ark.) 
and the St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad, lower than 
rates concurrently in effect from intermediate points. 
. This application is based on the ground that the route 
of petitioners via Blytheville, Ark., is circuitous in char- 
acter and that it is the desire of petitioners to establish 
via their route the same rates as are concurrently in 
effect via the more direct routes of the St. Louis South- 
western Railway and the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & 
Southern Railway. The application was granted. 


Application for Reparation. 


The Wright-Bachman Lumber Co., of Portland, Ark., 
has filed complaint against the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, the Central Railroad of New Jersey, the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad and other carriers. 

The complaint states that on July 15, 1911, together 
with other shippers, it filed a formal complaint with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission charging the railroads 
with ‘‘unreasonableness of the rates on lumber’’ (except 
pine, cypress and woods of value) from various points 
designated in the complaint. A hearing was set and 
held at St. Louis, Mo., before Special Examiner Prouty, 
at which time the rates were reduced but no agreement 
was reached in regard to reparation to the lumber com- 
panies, 

The complaint states that this second complaint is 
mace asking reparation from the railroads in question. 


Argument, 


Argument will be heard before the Interstate Com- 
merece Commission at Washington, D. C., on April 3 in 
case No. 4336, Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis, et 
al., v. The Anderson & Saline River Railway Co., et al. 

Opinions. 

In the case of California Pole & Piling Co. v. South- 
ern Pacific Co. the complaint relates to unreasonable 
rates from points in Oregon to stations on defendant’s 
line in California and also involves reparation. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission after hearing and in- 
vestigation says: 


It is ordered, That the above-named defendant be, and it 
is hereby notified and required to cease and. desist, on or 
before the 15th day of April, 1912, and for a period of two 
years thereafter to abstain, from charging, demanding, col- 
lecting, or receiving its present commodity rates for the 
transportation of poles and one. in carloads from_ Port- 
land, East Portland, Cottage Grove, Saginaw, Curtin, 
Springfield, Divide, Veatch, Anlauf, Safley, and Krewson, in 
the State of Oregon, to Coalinga, Paso Robles, Olig, Ham- 
ilton, Merced, Orland, Stockton, Richmond, Anderson, Weed, 
Willows, Dunsmuir, Corning, Ager, Sisson, South San Fran- 
eisco, Mountain View, Marysville, San Bruno, Redding, Red 
Bluff, Kennett, Montague, Conley, Galt, Elk Grove, and 
Brighton, in the State of California, said rates having been 
found by the commission to be unreasonable. ; 

It is further ordered, That said defendant be, and it is 
hereby notified and required to establish, on or before the 
15th day of April, 1912, and for a period of two years 
thereafter to maintain, and apply to the transportation of 





poles and piling in carloads from said points of origin to 
said points of destination, rates not in excess of those con- 
temporaneously charged by it for the transportation of lum- 
ber in carloads from said points of origin to said points of 
destination. 

It is further ordered, That said defendant be, and it is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay unto complainant, 
California Pole & Piling Co., on or before the 15th day of 
April, 1912, the sum of $1,376.27, with interest thereon at 
the rate of 6 per cent per annum from April 1, 1911, as 
reparation for unreasonable rates charged for the trans- 
portation of 62 carloads of poles and piling from Portland, 
East Portland, Cottage Grove, Saginaw, Curtin, Springfield, 
Divide, and Veatch, in the State of Oregon, to Coalinga, 
Paso Robles, Olig, Hamilton, Merced, Orland, Stockton, 
Richmond, Anderson, Dunsmuir, Corning, Ager, Sisson, South 
San Francisco, Mountain View, Marysville, San Bruno, Red- 
ding, Red Bluff, Kennett, Montague, Weed, and Willow, in 
the State of California, which shipments are fully described 
and set forth in detail in the record of this case, the rates 
so charged having been found by this commission to have 
been unreasonable, as more fully and at large appears in 
and by said report of the commission. 

And it is further ordered, That said defendant be, and 
it is hereby, authorized and directed to pay unto complain- 
ant, C. F. Walker, on or before the 15th day of April, 1912, 
the sum of $519.35, with interest thereon at the rate of 6 
per cent per annum from June 1, 1910, as reparation for 
unreasonable rates charged for the transportation of 16 
earloads of poles and piling from Anlauf, Cottage Grove, 
Safley, Veatch, and Krewson, in the State of Oregon, to 
Conley, Galt, Elk Grove, and Brighton, in the State of 
California, which shipments are fully described and set 
forth in detail in the record in this case, the rates so 
charged having been found by this commission to have been 
unreasonable, as more fully and at large appears in and 
by said report of the commission. 





TO PROBE WEIGHING METHODS. 

Methods of weighing employed by the various rail- 
roads will be thoroughly investigated by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission when Commissioner Charles A. 
Prouty and Attorney John F. Marchand of the commis- 
sion arrive in Chicago for a hearing which will open 
Monday, March 25, at 10 a. m. at the Federal Building. 
The commission’s probe of weighing methods results 
from complaints filed by shippers against the carriers, 
among them being one made by the Grand Rapids 
(Mich.) Lumbermen’s Association. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission officials are expected to remain in 
Chicago for three days, and the matter will be gone into 
in such a thorough manner that the commission may be 
able to make a ruling without further testimony. The 
shippers contend that some of the methods of weighing 
now employed by the carriers do not show sufficient care- 
fulness, and they want the commission to formulate some 
code which can be followed in all matters of weighing 
freight. 

Another important innovation which the shippers are 
asking is that the Government require scales of carriers 
be frequently tested and that the Government appoint 
testers to do this work, so that an official stamp of ap- 
proval can be placed on all scales. Shippers allege that 
they are now paying for more weight than actually 
shipped, on account of the poor weighing methods em- 
ployed, and that the practice of weighing cars coupled, 
instead of singly, is not fair to them. The latter com- 
plaint is one made chiefly by lumbermen. 

On Saturday, March 23, at 2 p. m., a meeting will be 
held at the office of the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Chicago, 1308 Rector Building, for the purpose of dis- 
cussing complaints which will be presented at the Inter- 
state Commerce inquiry on the Monday following. Secre- 
tary E. E. Hooper, of the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Chicago, E. L. Ewing, traffic manager of the Grand 
Rapids (Mich.) Lumbermen’s Association, and other 
prominent lumber persons in the lumber trade, will be 
at this meeting. It is possible that delegations from the 
Pittsburgh (Pa.) and Memphis (Tenn.) Lumbermen’s 
Associations will be present. At the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission hearing in Chicago attorneys for the 
railroads will also be present and give their side of the 
weighing controversy. 


Hearing on Trade Scale Weights. 


The interested shippers have been requested to 
meet with Ernest L. Ewing, traffic manager Grand 
Rapids Lumbermen’s Association, at the office of 
E. E. Hooper, secretary of the Chicago Lumbermen’s 
Association, 1308 Rector Building, Chicago, at 2 p. m. 
Saturday, March 23, as a preliminary to the proceed- 
ings of March 25. Mr. Ewing says: 

The suggestion of the Pittsburgh wholesalers that car- 
riers be required to note weights on original bills of lading 
would be practical in operation wherever bills of lading are 
issued at points equipped with track scales, but as regards 
lumber the majority of the cars are loaded on spurs and 
at stations in the lumber producing territories, remote 
from the track scales, and it is not apparent that the 
remedy suggested by the Pittsburgh wholesalers is entirely 
commensurate with the interests of the shippers. 





NASHVILLE LUMBERMEN INTERESTED. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., March 19.—Much interest is being 
taken by the members of the Nashville Lumbermen’s 
Club in the coming hearing by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in Chicago March 25 of evidence in the com- 
plaint of Grand Rapids lumbermen and others on the al- 
leged overweight charges made by railroads on lumber 
shipments. Nashville lumbermen have considerable data 
on this subject and desire to present them to the commis- 
sion. It is proposed to endeavor to secure a sitting 
of the commission in Nashville following the Chicago 
hearing so the local members of the trade can present 
their facts. Several members of the local club allege 
unjust charges made against them by railroads. Presi- 
dent Hamilton Love of the local organization has ap- 
pointed C. E. Hunt, C. M. Morford and 8S. C. Ewing 
to prepare a letter asking the commission to meet in 
Nashville. . 

President Hamilton Love, of the Nashville Lumber- 
men’s Club, has, with his characteristic enterprise, pre- 
pared a pamphlet showing the greatness of Nashville as 
a lumber market and a map of the city indicating the 
location of all the local lumber plants. Other valuable 
data regarding Nashville is included. The club will 
have this work published in pamphlet form. 
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Dinner to Forester Graves. 


An elaborate and beautifully arranged reception and 
dance were tendered the Chief Forester and Mrs. 
Graves the latter part of last week at the New Willard 
Hotel by the members of the Forest Service. The large 
ballroom in which the dance was held was lined with 
potted palms and the supper tables were decorated with 
cut flowers and ferns. The committee consisted of Will- 
iam_C, Barnes, Bristow Adams, Roger E. Simmons, W. 
D. Brush, George A. Bentley, Miles W. Ely, R. G. 
Merritt, James A. White, jr., and John M. Conway. 

The receiving committee was composed of Chief 
Forester and Mrs. Graves, Assistant Forester and Mrs. 
Barnes, Administrative Assistant and Mrs. Anderson, 
Mr. and Mrs. Overton W. Price, Gifford Pinchot, Albert 
I’. Potter and Miss Cherot. 


White Mountain Lands. 


Chief Forester Graves has just returned from the 
White Mountains, where he has been for the last few 
days together with E. F'. Bruce, expert lumberman, and 
William L. Hall of the Forest Service. Last summer the 
Forest Service went over 140,000 acres of timberland in 
the region visited to make an estimate of its value so 
that it could recommend certain of the lands to the Na- 
tional Reservation Commission which is buying land under 
the Weeks Law. ‘ 

Forester Graves and some of the sellers of the land 
could not seem to agree upon a price for the lands de- 
sired and this was the reason for their trip to the 
mountains. One of the larger tracts which was gone 
over was that owned by the Conway Lumber Co. While 
Mr. Graves refused to give out any definite statement 
it was ascertained that. an agreement was not possible 
between the Government and the would-be sellers. 

Mr. Hall is still in the mountains and is expected home 
the first of next week, when some definite date will be 
set for the next meeting of the Reservation Commis- 
sion. It is hoped that enough data will be compiled by 
the Forest Service and the Geological Survey to set be- 
fore the commission April 1. : 


Forest Service Items. 


Chief Forester Graves, E. F. Bruce, expert. lumberman 
of the Forest Service, and William Hall, also of the 
bureau, are in the White Mountains to arrange a satis- 
factory price for certain lands which the Government is 
negotiating for under the Weeks Law. 

The Forest Service is gathering data to present to the 
National Forest Reservation Commission, which will hold 
a meeting in the near future. The lands which will be 
recommended to the commission at the next meeting 
are in Virginia, West Virginia, and North Carolina. 

Considerable misunderstanding has occurred between 
the Forest Service and those wishing to sell forest lands 
to the Government under the Weeks Law, owing to the 
fact that the commission wishes to purchase the lands 
as free of encumbrances as possible; that is, it does 
not wish the seller to have a claim to the mineral re- 
sources, as has been done in the selling of land in the 
South. 





GOVERNMENT REQUISITION FOR LUMBER. 


Under schedule 4413 the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts, Navy Department, Washington, D. C., will 
receive bids until April 9 on the following lumber: 
Mahogany, white oak, white pine, yellow pine, poplar. 
yellow poplar, and redwood shingles. Those interested 
should make application to the Bureau, giving the 
schedule number. 





WANTED: NEW BY-PRODUCT INDUSTRY. 


The lumber industry of the South and West—the only 
regions where there can be any large lumber industry—is 
wasting $30,000,000 in tops, stumps from the forest; and 
slabs, sawdust, in the mill, every year. 

An investment in a commercial chemical industry could 
be well begun for the reaping of large profits from the sale 
of turpentine, rosin spirits and resin oil. 

The majority of softwood lumbermen do not realize how 
much each yellow pine stump can give in oil. The present 
yellow pine waste in stumps, together with the dead and 
down trees can be recovered for the by-products they hold. 
And it is possible to profitably utilize this forest waste to 
such a large extent that not a single live tree need be 
bored or gutted for turpentine. 

There is a wide opportunity for either one gigantic firm 
organizing to use these wastes after the lumbermen are 
through, or else, for the up-to-date lumbermen, individually, 
installing a separate plant in connection with their mill 
to distill and grind the various oils and pulps from their 
forest and mill wastes. 

Uncle Sam, through the Forest Service and 
Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., have been investi- 
gating the financial possibility of using forest and mill 
waste. They find that there is need of young men with in- 
ventive genius along machinery lines, to devise an appar- 
atus that will cheapen the present cost of producing these 
various by-products. No doubt such men will be found. 

The Wisconsin laboratory has made experiments with 
steam distillation to determine how much steam is required 
to extract volatile oil from yellow pine and Douglas fir; 
and the size of pine and fir chips that can be best used. 

Paint and varnish trades offer a good outlet for this prod- 
uct. After refining, the Wisconsin laboratory sent out 
some of the turpentine they had distilled by experiment and 
the paint,and varnish trade bought and paid for their ex- 
perimental product, declaring it to be excellent. 

A good fortune awaits the man or body of men who will 
back these waste by-products. For example, the gas pro- 
ducers recently discovered a salable by-product in making 
gas. Today these gas-producers earn more on the by-product 
than the sale of gas itself. They could easily afford to make 
gas just to get its valuable by-product. So with forest by- 
products that come from stumps, sawdust, tops and _ slabs, 
one can get resin, alcohol and pulp by-products. _And with- 
out doubt we shall soon see American energy and far-sighted- 
ness organizing a plant or plants to utilize these wastes. 

JAMES UPHAM, Boston, Mass. 
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MICHIGAN HARDWOOD MEN ASK REHEARING. 


Interstate Commerce Commission Asked to Reconsider Rates to Pacific Coast—Discrimination Between Neighboring 
Points Charged—Petition Urges Uniform Rates for Michigan. 


The Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
today asked for a rehearing of its complaint regard- 
ing hardwood rates to Pacifie Coast territory, as the 
result of the recent order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on this subject. 

In May, 1909, the Michigan Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association filed a complaint with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, directed against the 
Transcontinental Freight Bureau, alleging an excessive 
rate on hardwood lumber from points in the Lower 
Peninsula of Michigan to Pacific Coast terminals. A 
hearing was had before an examiner at Cadillac March 
24, 1910. The rate was 85 cents and the Michigan 
association asked for a 75-cent rate, the same as 
originally applied from Chicago and points East. 

The matter was submitted on brief and argued orally 
before the commission at Washington in November, 
1910. It was not until February 19, 1912, that an 
order in the matter was received by the Michigan 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, when an order 
dated January 8 was given out, granting an 80-cent 
rate from points south and west of a line drawn from 
Muskegon, via the Toledo, Saginaw & Muskegon Rail- 
way, through Sparta, Cedar Springs, Greenville, to 
Sheridan, thence north via the Pere Marquette to Ed- 
more, thence east via the Pere Marquette to Saginaw, 
thence north via the Michigan Central to West Bay 
City, thence southeast via the Michigan Central to 
Vassar, thence to Port Huron via the Pere Marquette, 
thence south via the Grand Trunk Railway through 
Detroit to Toledo. — 

This was only partly satisfactory to the Michigan 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, which was con- 
tending for a 75-cent rate to apply to the whole Lower 
Peninsula. The order of the commission, as a matter 
of fact, gave relief to only a very few of the peti- 
tioners, most of whom were north of the line described 
and were compelled thereby to pay the rate of 85 
cents. . 

At the sanie time it is pointed out by the Michigan 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association that the Chi- 
cago rate of 75 cents applies to the entire Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan and includes Mackinaw City 
at the northern extremity of the Lower Peninsula, 
this territory being north and largely east of the ter- 
ritory which under the new order would be compelled 
to pay an 85-cent and an 80-cent rate. ; 

The Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, therefore, Saturday, March 23, filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission a petition for a re- 
hearing on this complaint: 


Petition for Rehearing on Behalf of Complainants. 


The Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
respectfully petitions this Honorable Commission to grant 
a rehearing in the above entitled case and in support there- 
of represents as follows: . 

The commission, in its opinion, seemed to consider that 
each and all of the complainants were located in “Southern 
Michigan,” rather than, as is the fact, in the southern 
peninsula of Michigan, by the following language: 

“The complaint in this case refers only to points in South- 
ern Michigan, and while it has seemed proper to indicate as 
above, the extent to which in our opinion the 80-cent rate 
should be finally applied, our order can be no broader than 
the complaint and will be confined to points in the State of 
Michigan, on, and west of the line above designated, 
to which the rate 75 cents does not already apply. Nor 
will the defendants be in any way prejudiced in subsequent 
proceedings if it appears that the line as designated is im- 
properly drawn, it being merely intended as a suggestion 
to the carriers for a final disposition of this question based 
on our present knowledge of the situation.” 











List of Complainants. 


The commission established an 80-cent rate from points 
on, south and west of a line drawn east from Muskegon, 
Mich., leaving the following complainants located north of 
that line with a rate of 85 cents: 

A. F. Anderson Lumber Co., Cadillac; Antrim Iron Co., An- 
trim; Arcadia Lumber Co., Arcadia; Boyne City Lumber 
Co., Boyne City; Buckley & Douglas Lumber Co., Manistee; 
Cadillac Handle Co., Cadillac; Case & Croster, Kingsley; 









Charlevoix Lumber Co., Charlevoix; Churchill Lumber Co., 
Alpena; Cobbs & Mitchell (Inc.), Cadillac; M. A. Culver 
& Son, Cedar; Cummer-Diggins C Cadillac; A. L.’ Dennis 
Salt & Lumber Co., Dighton; ist Jordan Lumber Co., 





East Jordan; Elk Rapids Iron Co., Elk Rapids; Emsbury- 
Martin Lumber Co., Cheboygan; F. W. Gilchrist, Alpena; 
R. Hanson & Sons, Grayling Island Mill Lumber Co., 
Alpen: Jackson & Tindle, Buffalo-Peliston; Johannesburg 





Manufacturing Co., 
Manufacturing Co., 


Johannesburg; Lobdell & Churchill 
Onaway: H. M. Loud’s Sons Co., Au 
Sable; Loud-Hoeft Lumber Co., Rogers City; N. Michelson 
Lumber Co., Michelson: Mitchell Brothers Co., Cadillac; 
Diggins, Cadillac; M. D. Olds, Cheboygan; Oval 








Murphy & i ) 

Wood Dish Co., Traverse City; Richardson Lumber Co., 
Alpena; Robinson Lumber Co. (Inc.), Goodar; Salling- 
Hanson Co., Grayli Lumber Co., Manistee; 
Henry Stephens Von Platen, Grand 
Rapids, 30yn City; ‘ gner Marion; Williams 
Brothers Co., Caéillac; W. H. White Co., Boyne City; 
Estate of David Ward, Deward; Ward Bros., Big Rapids; 
W. E. Williams Co., Traverse City 


Under the opinion of the commission there are three dif- 
ferent rates in effect in the Lower Peninsula of Michigan ; 
Mackinaw, in the northern part, 75 cents; between Macki- 
naw and Muskegon, 85 cents, and south of Muskegon, 80 
cents. We believe this to be an anomalous situation and 
pray that the 75-cent rate be spread south to include the 
entire Lower Peninsula or at least the 80-cent rate spread 
north to include the above named complainants. These com- 
plainants have been informed that the _ cearriers’. will 
voluntarily extend to the complainants north of said line 
the S80-cent rate, but we desire an order of the com- 
mission upon the subject matter for the purpose of basing 
reparation thereon 

A Precedent. 


In Burgess v. Transcontinental Freight Bureau, 13 I. C. C., 
668, the commission established a 75-cent rate from Chicago 
territory and Mississippi River points to the Pacific Coast 
Terminals, and said: 
considerations 


rate of 7h ec 





which lead to the conclusion that a 
nts is sufficient from these points would not in- 
similar conclusion as to more distant points.” 








In the opinion in this case, at page 388, the commission 
said: 

“We find nothing in the present record which leads us to 
reconsider our original holding in the Burgess case. We did 
not then feel, and we do not now feel, that these trans- 
continental lines can be required to carry the 75-cent rate 
tarther east than the territory specified in the Burgess case.” 

In the beginning these complainants allege that some of 
them were asséssed to pay the expenses of the Burgess case. 

Moreover, we respectfully submit to this Honorable Com- 
mission that the localities in which complainants transact 
business are not in so far as railroad mileage is concerned 
“more distant points” nor “farther east” than the territory 
specified in the Burgess case. The following statement of 
mileages conclusively shows this: 

RATES, MILEAGES AND REVENUE PER TON PER MILE ON HARD- 
WOODS TO PACIFIC COAST TERMINALS, 
Point of 


origin. Destination. 








a a 

Cention: BIC. 6 6:0c.60066 -Seattle, Wash. S85c 2223 s 
Mackinaw City, Mich.,...... ie 75ce 2218 6.76 
Escanaba-Wells, Mich........ ag 7c 2120 7.00 
Hermansville, Mich........... sd 7c 2081 7.20 
SORIA MRE - 5G iis Wie sini sie esw ks oe 75ce 2180 6.88 
Memphis, Tenn. ...02c.ssssee - T5e 2665 5.60 
OTT “Co a ea ees Tacoma, Wash. 85c 2185 7.97 
Mackinaw City, Mich........ = T5e 2256 6.64 
Escanaba- Wells, Mich. ...... re 7c 2072 7.23 
Hermansville, Mich. ........ ig 7T5e 20438 7.34 
SoRERCOMIEND IOUS: 6 0 ps-4 <5 a wo bisa #3 Te 2142 7.00 
Momphis, Tenn. ... 2... 0.66% ox %S5e 2623 5.71 
COINS DART. vic ess oe us cee Portland, Ore. S85c 2287 7.438 
Mackinaw City, Mich..,...... pe 75e 2320 6.46 
Escanaba-Wells, Mich......... 2 5c 2174 6.90 
Hermansville, Mich. ......... oe 75e 2145 7.00 
Chicago, eee eee er ee = T5e 2244 6.68 
TCS OTR S| sd 75e 2481 6.04 
Cadillac, Mich. ox... San Francisco, Cal. 85c 2471 6.88 
Mackinaw City, Mich..,. 7T5e 264: 3.08 
Escanaba-Wells, Mich. .. sah 75c 
Hermansville, Mich. .... de 7d5e 

Oe eee “od T5e 

Memphis, Tenn. ........ yi 75c 

Cagiiac, BEICh.. «sc55 0000 c% Los Angeles, Cal. 85c 

Mackinaw City, Mich...... os 75e 
Escanaba-Wells, Mich...... ie 75e 
Hermansville, Mich. ...... ii 75e 

Gite EE. | | ee ; dd 75e 2 3 
Memphis, Tenn. .......4.» ” 75e 1963 7.64 

Further Comparison of Rates. 


The 75-cent rate extends as far east as Sault Ste. Marie 
in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan and even touches Macki- 
naw City, a point in the Lower Peninsula of Michigan. These 
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DIVISION OF MICHIGAN HARDWOOD RATE AS DE- 


TERMINED BY INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
COMMISSION. 


points are as far east if not further east than complainants. 

To Seattle, Cadillac takes an 85-cent rate, and it is 442 
miles nearer than is Memphis, which takes a 75-cent rate. 
To Tacoma, Cadillac is 488 miles nearer than is Memphis. 
To Portland, Cadillac is 194 miles nearer than Memphis. 
To San Francisco, Cadillac is about the same distance as 
Memphis. Memphis has, however, an advantage of 558 
miles to Los Angeles. 

Mackinaw City, which is in the Lower Peninsula of Michi- 
gan, is 100 miles farther to the Pacific Coast terminals 
than is Cadillac, which is a fairly representative point in 
the Lower Peninsula of Michigan, and Mackinaw City has a 
rate of 75 cents, 10 cents lower than Cadillac. The defend- 
ant carriers today transport lumber from points in the 
Lower Peninsula of Michigan north to Mackinaw, the 
freight charges to Mackinaw being prepaid, and then trans- 
port it south from Mackinaw through the same point to 
Joliet, Ill., where it is delivered to transcontinental carrfers. 
The rate charged is the local rate to Mackinaw and 75 
cents beyond, the transcontinental carriers giving to the 
Michigan Central Railroad, which transports the property 
as far as Joliet, 15 per cent of the 75-cent rate, or 114 
cents. The transcontinental carriers have always contended 
that they could not afford to give the Lower Peninsula of 
Michigan a 75-cent rate, but this does not bear them out. 

The commission in its opinion, on page 888, said: 

“It may be unfortunate for the complainants that their 


mills are located to the east of the dividing line while the 
mills of their competitors are situated to the west of it, but 
there must be a division somewhere, and if we were to em- 
brace these mills within the 75-cent group, we should then 
be met with the same demand by other mills farther east.” 

Qn page 389 of the opinion, the commission said: 

“In fixing commodity rates from eastern defined territory 
to Spokane we added from 6 to 7 per cent of the Chicago 
rate for the rate from Cincinnati-Detroit territory, a terri- 
tory defined in the Spokane tariffs of the defendants which is 
roughly bounded upon the east by Lake Huron and a line 
from Detroit to Cincinnati.” 

Establishing Tariffs. 

The carriers also seem to have considered the States of 
Wisconsin, Michigan (upper and lower peninsulas) and 
Chicago territory one group for rate-making purposes to 
Pacific Coast terminals. For example: ‘Transcontinental 
Freight Bureau west-bound tariff No. 4-H, R. H. Countiss, 
agent, I. C. C. 928, effective October 10, 1910, and supple- 
ments thereto, and Transcontinental Freight Bureau west- 
bound tariff No. 4-H, R. H. Countiss, agent, I. C. C. 929, 
effective October 10, 1910, and supplements thereto, publish 
the same rates on the following commodities from all points 
in the States of Wisconsin and Michigan and Chicago points : 

Agricultural implements, carloads and automobiles; 
automobile bodies in white, carloads and less; boat knees, 
boat material or ship lumber sawed or bent to shape; burial 
cases, carloads and less; box and crate stuff, wooden, carloads 
and less; cooperage stock, carloads and less; clothespins, 
carloads and less; furniture; bedsteads, wooden, including 
folding beds; bureaus, dressers and dressing tables; chiffoniers; 
small tables, not including extensio- tables and washstands, 
carloads; tables in white, unfinished, table legs, slides, 
leaves, supports; extension tables, k.d., not mahogany, rose- 
wood, ebony, black walnut or cherry, straight or mixed car- 
loads, C.L. minimum weight 24,000 pounds; hand cars or 
logging and lumber trucks, carloads; Indian clubs in pack- 
ages less than carloads; school seats and desks; side boards, 
buffets, etc.; wooden mantels; handles, broom and mop, car- 
loads; hames, wooden in boxes, crates or bundles; lumber 
less than carloads; paper, carloads and less; sal-soda and 
other similar chemicals; saw-bucks; sash, doors and blinds; 
staves and headings; store fixtures, consisting of counters, 
partitions and bins in the white k.d.; vehicles of all kinds; 
wagon material; wagons, wheelbarrows, spokes, hubs, wheels 
and hub locks; washing machines, wood alcohol, turpentine; 
woodenware of all kinds. 

Charge of Discrimination. 


The majority of the above named commodities are prod- 
ucts of lumber and are manufactured in the Lower Penin- 
sula of Michigan and shipped to Pacific Coast terminals 
at the same rate as if they were manufactured in Chicago, 
Wisconsin and the Upper Peninsula of Michigan. We, there- 
fore, suggest to the commission that there is a resulting 
undue and unlawful discrimination between commodities 
when the manufactured products of these four sections take 
the same rates and the raw materials take the same rates 
from all but one. These same tariffs publish a rate on lum- 
ber in less than carloads in identically the same amount 
from all this territory, namely, Chicago, Wisconsin, Upper 
and Lower Michigan. 

The commission in its opinion on page 388 says: 

“It should also be noted that while these mills are at a 
disadvantage in the West, they possess an advantage in 
eastern markets, owing to greater proximity and, on the 
whole, better rates.”’ 

We believe that Wisconsin and the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan have far greater advantages over the Lower 
Peninsula of Michigan in eastern territory than the Lower 
Peninsula of Michigan has over these localities to Pacific 
Coast terminals under an 85- or 80-cent rate. 


A New Grouping. 


It is suggested to the commission that the States of Wis- 
cousin and Michigan, with regard to the production and 
sale of lumber, compete with each other, and with no other 
state. They are in a group by themselves for the follow- 
ing reasons: Michigan and Wisconsin produce maple and 
birch lumber, Michigan producing 50 percent of the maple 
lumber and Wisconsin 46 percent of the birch lumber of the 
United States. Michigan is second to Wisconsin in the 
production of birch and Wisconsin second to Michigan in 
the production of maple. Other states are so far behind in 
the production of maple and birch lumber that it seems to 

a correct statement to say that Michigan and Wisconsin 
have no competitors except with each other. This is par- 
ticularly true of maple. ‘There is no birch or maple grown 
between the State of Wisconsin and the Pacific Coast, and 
none between Michigan and the Atlantic Coast, which 
seriously competes with Michigan except that grown in the 
States of Maing, Vermont and New York. The territory con- 
tiguous to Memphis, which, under the Burgess case, takes 
a 75-cent rate to the Pacific Coast, produces oak lumber, 
and there is absolutely no competition with Michigan and 
Wisconsin. Indiana and Ohio produce very little maple and 
birch and that produced is inferior and does not compete 
with Michigan and Wisconsin. All of these statements will 
be substantiated by a glance at the chart of the department 
of agriculture, reproduced adjoining hereto, showing the 
production of lumber by states. 

The maple and birch producing sections in the States of 
Wisconsin and Michigan lie between Rhinelander, Wis., on 
the west, and Alpena, Mich., on the east. The distance 
between these two points is about 350 miles and constitutes 
one group, known among lumbermen as the Northern Central 
Hardwood Belt. Moreover, the hardwood belt is in the 
northern part of the State of Wisconsin, the Upper Penin- 
sula of Michigan and the northern part of the Lower Penin- 
sula of Michigan. Cofhmercially speaking, it is one group 
because it produces the same kind of lumber, and also be- 
cause the quality of the lumber and the cost of the pro- 
duction, as well as the selling price, are practically the 
same. 

This group is no larger than the ‘Coast,’ “Spokane” and 
“Kalispell” groups of the Pacific Coast voluntarily estab- 
lished by the transcontinental carriers and shown in reports 
of the commission (14 I. C. C., 23, 41; 16 I. C. C., 164) 
and there would seem to be no reason why these same 
carriers cannot be compelled to have the same groupings 
when the lumber moves west, particularly as the group for- 
merly existed. Mileage, of course, is squared in blanketing 
rates. Moreover the legality of group rates is determined 
by the interests of shippers and consumers and not the 
interests of owners (2 I. C. C. R., 600). Moreover, the 
differentials at the Mississippi River between these Pacific 
Coast groups are no more than from 2 cents to 3 cents, if 
any, while the distance between the ‘‘Coast’” and ‘‘Spokane” 
groups is about 400 miles. 

Cases of Discrimination, 

For the reasons mentioned it would seem proper for the 
commission to place the Upper and Lower Peninsulas of 
Michigan and Wisconsin in one group for rate-making pur- 
poses, The commercial conditions are the same, and the 
transportation conditions are not far out of line. Her- 
mansville and Wells, in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, 
are the greatest competitors of the complainants and these 
localities take a 75-cent rate to San Francisco, while 
Cadillac, in the Lower Peninsula, takes an 85-cent rate, 

hile the distance is about the same from all places. 

‘The rate from Alpena, the eastern boundary of the North- 
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ern Central hardwood belt, to the Pacific Coast is at present 
85 cents (or 80 cents, whichever is granted), while from 
Rhinelander, the western boundary, it is 75 cents, a dif- 
ference of 10 cents or 5 cents. The rate from Rhinelander 
to New York is 30 cents and from Alpena 25 cents, a 5-cent 
differential. It is a familiar principle of transportation 
which needs no citation to support that differential should 
decrease as distance increases, and as the distance from 
Alpena to the Pacific Coast is twice as far as the distance 
from Rhinelander to New York, we believe, even though the 
4 commission does not consider that we should be put in the 
same group in so far as rate-making is concerned, that the 
differential should not exceed 2% cents between Alpena and 
Rhinelander. But the great production as well as compe- 
tition in this group is between interior points; for example, 
Cadillac, in the Lower Peninsula of Michigan, on the one 
hand, and Wells and Hermansville, in the Upper Peninsula 
of -Michigan, on the other. The competition between points 
in the State of Wisconsin and the Lower Peninsula of 
Michigan is not so severe as between the Upper and Lower 
Peninsulas of Michigan. 

To the Pacific Coast, Wells and Hermansville have a 75- 
cent rate, while Cadillac has an 85-cent rate (or 80-cent). 
Eastwardly to New York. Wells and Hermansville have a 
28\%4-cent rate, while Cadillac has a 25-cent rate, 31% cents 
less. These rates would seem to be out of line and there 
should be no differential between these places to the Pacific 
Coast. Moreover, points in eastern Wisconsin, like Mil- 
waukee, Oconto, Green Bay and Marinette, and in Michigan, 
like Menominee, have the same rates to New York as 
Cadillac. Furthermore, the Traverse City group in the 
Lower Veninsula of Michigan has a rate of 26% cents to 
New York, and the Petoskey group has a rate of 28 cents 
to New York. 

Moreover the differentials between the Pacific Coast 
groups when the lumber moves eaSt is in no case as much 
as 5 cents to the Mississippi River. And there is con- 
siderable distance between the Pacific Coast groups, while 
there is almost an unbroken line of timber from Rhine- 
lander to Alpena. Lake Michigan separates the group, but 
at the Straits of Mackinaw it is only 8 miles wide. 

For the reasons above mentioned, these complainants 
respectfully pray that the order heretofore entered in this 
cause be annulled and set aside and they ask in lieu there- 
of that an order be entered granting the complainants a 
rate of 75 cents per 100 pounds for the transportation of 
hardwood lumber from all points in the Lower Peninsula 
of Michigan to Pacific Coast terminals. In case such relief 
be not granted those complainants who are located north 
of the line drawn in the opinion pray for an 80-cent rate 
or such other rate as seems just and reasonable. 

Respectfully submitted, 
WALTER E. McCorRNack, 
Attorney for Complainants. 
Chicago, Ill., March 20, 1912. 





KENTUCKY TRAFFIC NOTES. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., March 20.—The Bluegrass Lumber 
Co., of Louisville, is one of the complainants in a peti- 
tion filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
which rates on lumber from Alabama points to the North 
and East are complained of. Others joining in the peti- 
tion are the Carlton Woolton Lumber Co., of Andalusia, 
Ala., and the Robinson Hardwood Co., of New Orleans. 

Local shippers who have been investigating tare 
weights of cars as a result of the agitation for Inter- 
state Commerce Commission requirements as to the 
methods of revising weights and checking them by sub- 
sequent scale weights report that many discrepancies in 
tare weights have been found. One large shipper said 
that these errors run all the way from 500 to 3,000 
pounds, being due in most cases to failure to reweigh 
the car after repairs had been made. 

Kentucky shippers are much interested in the argu- 
ments which will be heard by the Supreme Court at 
Washington April 1, when the right of the Kentucky 
Railroad Commission to fix rates will be determined. 
This case has been joined with others involving the same 
principle. The Kentucky commission has ordered reduc- 
tions in rates on intrastate shipments on a number of 
commodities, including crossties, and the carriers, espe- 
cially the Louisville & Nashville, have demurred on the 
ground that a change in a State rate means a readjust- 
ment of interstate rates, and that the commission is in 
effect tampering with interstate commerce when it at- 
tempts to regulate rates on shipments within the State. 
The McChord Act, which was the work of C. C. McChord, 
now a member of the Interstate Com- 


NEW EQUIPMENT ORDERED. 

AUSTIN, TEX., March 18.—The railroad commission has 
been advised by Thornwell Fay, president of the Hous- 
ton & Texas Central, that in order to provide ample 
equipment for handling the traffic of that line there will 
be placed in operation within the next few months 52 
additional locomotives and a large number of new freight 
cars. Much complaint has been made by the commission 
during the last few weeks, or during the period the 
shopmen were on strike, that the road’s equipment, par- 
ticularly the engines, is in bad shape and not capable of 
caring for the traffic. In order to overcome these com- 
plaints the order was placed for 52 new locomotives. It 
is stated that all of them are of modern type and much 
larger than the general run of locomotives now in use 
upon the road. 


A PROSPEROUS MILL TOWN. 


A Lumber Manufacturing Interest’s Method of De- 
veloping a Community. 





St. HELENS, ORE., March 
manufacturing interests of 


18.—Here are located the 
Charles R. McCormick & 





Co., and from a little 
fishing village of 400 
people in three years 


St. Helens, most charm- 
ingly located on the bank 
of the Columbia River, 
has grown to a prosper- 
ous manufacturing town 
of 1,500 inhabitants, and 
with an_ exceedingly 
bright future before it. 
This has been brought 
about by Charles R. Me- 
Cormick and his associ- 
ates in the building of 
the plant of the St. 
Helens Mill Co. here, 
which is one of the most 
uptodate mills on the Co- 
lumbia River, designed 
and constructed by D. B. 
Hanson, of Portland, 
who has a wide experi- 
ence as a mill builder 
and designer. The plant 
is equipped with modern 
and uptodate machinery, 
and turns out nearly 50,- 
‘000,000 feet of lumber 
annually, under the man- 
agement of Hamlin F. 
MeCormick, brother of Charles R. MeCormick. 

‘*Ham’’ MeCormick is one of the popular young 
lumbermen on the Columbia River and has the reputation 
of being the only mill manager who wears tan shoes, 
silk stockings, ice cream suit, and tan colored hat, and 
always looks as if he had just come out of a band box, 
and at the same time he keeps things humming about the 
plant. St. Helens is reached by auto stage from Houl- 
ton, a station on the Northern Pacific a mile and a half 
away, so the lumber from the mill all goes out by water, 
not having railroad connections as yet. 

A mile and a half up the river or Willamette Slough, 
as is termed the branch of the river, which comes into 
the main river opposite St. Helens, is the Columbia 
County Lumber Co.’s plant, which is on the St. Helens 
Timber Co.’s logging railroad. Ham McCormick and 
Mr. Williams control this plant. 

. At St. Helens the McCormick interests are developing 











H. F. McCORMICK, 


Manager. 


an extensive manufacturing community. Besides the 450 
acres of water front land at St. Helens, on which the 
plant is located, by a purchase a couple of weeks ago they 
added an additional 640 acres, which gives a total of 
1,090 acres and a frontage of four miles on deep water 
on the Columbia River and Willamette Slough, making 
excellent opportunities for locating industrial plants. 
Creosoting Works. 

In addition to the two mills, the McCormick interests 
have incorporated the St. Helens Creosoting Co., with 
main office in Portland and capital of $150,000, and work 
has been started on the building of the creosoting works, 
on the newly acquired property, adjoining the site of the 
Columbia County Lumber Co.’s plant. It is being con- 
structed under the supervision of Frank D. Beal, who 
will be superintendent of the company. Mr. Beal is an 
experienced chemical engineer and an authority on wood 
preservatives, having been in charge of the Pacific 
Creosoting Co.’s plant at Eagle Harbor, on Puget Sound, 
since its construction, which he supervised several years 
ago. The St. Helens plant will start with two retorts, 
having a capacity of 2,000 lineal feet of piling or 60,000 
feet of lumber daily. It is the intention to treat piling, 
lumber, ties, paving blocks, cross arms, etc. The works 
will have deep water shipping on one side and rail ship- 
ping facilities on the other, and will be the only fresh 
water creosoting plant on the Coast. It is believed that 
putting ties in the fresh water and allowing them to re- 
main a month or two, before being treated with creosote, 
will prevent their checking and season them so that they 
will last longer. Prior to going to Eagle Harbor Super- 
intendent Beal was for 18 years with the Southern Pacific 
Railroad, and he thoroughly understands the treating 
and handling of the material. 


St. Helens Ship Yard. 


Part of the 1,090 acres owned by the McCormick in- 
terests at St. Helens is an island opposite the mill plant, 
on which is being built a ship yard, and here J. H. Price, 
for many years in charge of the Bendixen yard <at 
Eureka, Cal., is in charge. Here the McCormick interests 
will at once build a steam schooner of about 900,000 feet 
carrying capacity, and it will probably be called the 
Multnomah, following out the policy of the company in 
naming its steam schooners after waterfalls. Its first 
boat was the Cascade, and this has been followed by the 
Yosemite, Yellowstone, Shoshone, Klamath and Willa- 
mette. All of these boats were built at the Bendixen 
yard at Eureka under the supervision of Mr. Price, who 
has built in all 29 vessels, an indication that he is an 
experienced ship builder. 

St. Helens is one of the oldest settlements on the 
Columbia River, having been a little village before Port- 
land was located. It is the county seat of Columbia 
County and its court house, city hall and other public 
buildings and churches, pretty homes, including a charm- 
ing bungalow, the home of Manager H. F. McCormick, 
present a pretty picture as one passes going down the 
Columbia. It is now being transformed rapidly, how- 
ever, to a manufacturing community by the McCormick 
interests, and with the completion of the creosoting 
works and the ship yards additional life will be given 
to the town. Charles R. McCormick & Co., consisting of 
Charles R. MeCormick and Sydney M. Hauptman, have 
general offices in the Fife Building, San Francisco, with 
branch offices in Portland and Los Angeles. The Charles 
R. MeCormick Lumber Co. is an associated concern, with 
a wholesale and retail yard, planing mill, and docks at 
San Diego, Cal. The St. Helens Timber Co. owns timber 
and railroads and is engaged in logging for the St. 
Helens Mill and the Columbia County Lumber Co.’s plant. 





CAMPAIGN BRINGS RESULTS. 
Houston, TEX., March 18.—The committee of lumber 
manufacturers who are heading the move- 





merce Commission, is involved, its consti- 
tutionality being attacked by the railroads. 
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EXTENSION NEARLY COMPLETED. 


FAIRBANK, ARIz., March 18.—The grade 
of the extension which the El Paso & 
Southwestern Railroad is constructing 
from Fairbank io Tucson is about three- 
fourths finished and it is expected that the 
road will be ready for operation about 
June 1. In some places the grade con- 
struction has been delayed by failure to 
finish the bridge work promptly. There 
is considerable heavy work involved in the 
construction of the extension, but a low 
grade will be maintained the entire dis- 
tance from Fairbank to Tucson. 








ment in favor of yellow pine block paving 
in Houston are very much gratified over 
the results that have been secured through 
their campaign of education. One of the 
latest results of their efforts was the 
filing of an amended petition with the city 
council by residents on one of the most 
prominent thoroughfares of the city ask- 
ing that the original petition be changed 
so as to provide for wood block paving, in- 
stead of another kind that had been speci- 
fied. A very large proportion of the new 
paving to be done in Houston in future 
will consist of yellow pine blocks, as the 
direct ‘result of this campaign, in which 
L. Davidson, B. F. Bonner, J. Lewis 








Thompson and R. M. Farrar have taken 
the lead. 











WATER FRONT VIEW OF THE MILL PLANT OF THE ST. HELENS MILL CO. AT ST. HELENS, ORE. 
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LOGGING DEPARTMENT 


N THE AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN of November 12 
appeared an article on 
‘*Oregon’s Logged - Off 
Lands’’ under Portland 
date line which has 
aroused wu great deal o1 
interest among owners of 
logged-off lands, timber 
men and others interested 
in the subject. 

The article mentioned 
that it had been suggest- 
ed that deer, if placed on rough stump lands available 
for no other purpose than as a source of heavy expense 
would lead to a profitable venison industry, provided 
the game laws could be amended to permit the slaughter 
ing of ‘‘domesticated’’ deer. 

Alva L. McDonald, secretary of the Northwest Angora 
Goat Association, of Portland, was particularly aroused 
over this suggestion and has come forth with another 
that he believes should be given the earnest attention of 
owners of logged-off lands. It is the Angora goat. 

The Angora goat, this little animal of silky fleece, says 
Mr. McDonald, is the most effective and cheapest land 




















nevertheless the goat will do splendidly there and grow 
fully as long and fine a fleece as in Asia Minor. 

Again attention is called to the fact that the Angora 
goat offers an excellent protection against forest fires, 
for it not only destroys underbrush but also has a habit 
of traveling the same route day after day until a path of 
considerable width has been well defined around the field. 

To keep the goats from straying it is advisable to 
fence the lands, but it is said that this can be done at a 
cost of not to exceed 39 cents a rod, not counting the 
value of the posts, which in a logged-off district should 
be nominal. 

With the underbrush removed, it is held that there 
would be very little danger of fire traveling from one 
stand of timber to another as now, and if it did it could 
be checked easily, whereas if fed by tinder like under- 
brush and fern nothing could check it. 

Aside from this the Angora goat, it is pointed out, 
would prove a profit earner. Good goats may be pur- 
chased, says Mr. McDonald, for $2.50 each, that will 
produce $1.50 worth of mohair each year. The flesh has 
the flavor of venison, he says, and brings nearly the 
price of mutton in the market. In regard to this a 
Government report issued by the Department of Agricul- 
ture says: 

The flesh of the Angora is exceedingly nutritious and 
palatable. The flesh of the kids is considered very fine. 
Breeders who pasture their goats upon grass as well as 
upon browse, and then fatten them with grains, produce a 
meat so nearly like the best lamb that it requires an ex- 
pert to detect the difference. These people use the term 


“Angora mutton.” In other instances, where goats are 
fattened by browse alone, there is a decided game flavor 





STRING OF HEALTHY, 
clearer known today, notwithstanding the fact that at a 
recent meeting near Portland an old farmer in discuss- 
ing the merits of the Angora goat, said: 

‘*T’ve had ’m in Missoura and I’ve had ’m here, but 
golldurn if I ever saw a goat what could pull stumps.’’ 

Nor does Mr. McDonald attempt to say that the An- 
gora will pull stumps, but he does assert that it will 
exterminate underbrush as clean and sleek as had the 
ground been swept with a mower. 

Eating the leaves, the little animals strangle brush and 
little trees to which the leaves are lungs, and the stalks 
soon wither and decay on the ground. 

Like sheep, Angoras travel in flocks and no hill that 
can be logged is too steep for them nor do they suffer 
from the weather in western Oregon. This already had 
been proved by experiments. 

Mr. McDonald recently visited the land of Angora, in 
Asia Minor, not for the purpose especially to study the 
habits of the native goat but to satisfy his curiosity to 
see the monument that marks the spot where the whale 
cast Jonah upon the shore, and he found the climate of 
western Oregon quite contrary to that of Angora, but 


CONTENTED LOOKING ANGORA 


GOATS “RAISED” ON OREGON UNDERBRUSH. 


imparted to the meat, and under these conditions it is 
called ‘‘Angora venison.” 

With a large mohair mill in Portland there is a good 
demand for a good grade of mohair right at home and 
poorer grades can be sold for shipment, at prices that 
will pay, according to figures gathered by the association 
of which Mr. McDonald is secretary. It has been esti- 
mated that the average fleece will bring from $1.50 to 
$1.75, which leaves a good margin of profit. Pelts that 
may be used for rugs, cowboy ‘‘chaps’’ or furs, bring 
$2.50 each. Poorer grades bring anywhere from 50 
cents up. It is stated that the mohair mills in Portland 
could do $5,000,000 worth of business a year in the 
Western States were the raw material obtainable. 

Two or three California timbermen are figuring on 
stocking with goats land that they wish cleared of brush. 
By having goats exterminate the underbrush and apply- 
ing the char-pit method in removing stumps, it is believed 
a successful method of how cheaply to clear logged-off 
lands has been discovered. The goats would also prepare 
the land for eattle grazing by removing the obnoxious 
brush, even if the stumps were left standing. 











1. THE PEAVY-BYRNES LUMBER CO.’S SAWMILL. 
2. LOGS ARRIVING AT THE PEAVY-BYRNES 


PLANT. 
VIEWS AT THE NEW SAWMILL PLANT OF THE PEAVY-BYRNES LUMBER CO., KINDER, LA. 


3. R. J. WILSON, MILL MANAGER 4. 
OF THE PEAVY-BYRNES PLANT. 5. 





A LEADER IN YELLOW PINE 


Kinper, La., March 19.—‘‘ Anything in high-class 
longleaf yellow pine from quarter round to a 16x16-50,’’ 
said R. G. Wilson, manager for the Peavy-Byrnes Lum- 
ber Co.’s mill at Kinder, La., in describing the range of 
stock turned out by this company. ‘‘ We have no short- 
leaf at all, but our timber is all Caleasieu longleaf, which 
is the finest in the world.’’ 

As evidence in support of this claim, Mr. Wilson called 
attention to many piles of bright, straight dimension, B 
and better finish, and incidentally a stock of primes car- 
ried strictly for export. ‘‘The soda dip process is a 
winner for keeping stock bright,’’ said Mr. Wilson, 
‘and while it costs us from 7 to 35 cents a thousand to 
use it it makes satisfied customers. Our customers 
always say, ‘Send us another car just like the last 
one.’ ’’ 

The Peavy-Byrnes company began operation at Kinder 
in the spring of 1910, but in June, 1911, it suffered com- 
plete loss of its mill by fire. Toward the end of the 
following September the new mill was finished and saw- 
ing was again resumed. To have rebuilt the mill and 
included in it many of the features which it has, in the 
short space of three months, was little short of remark- 
able. As precaution against the repetition of fire the 
ground floor of the new mill is of concrete. The sides 
are left open up to the mill floor proper, insuring free- 
dom from accumulated waste and other inflammable 
material. 

A power plant developing a boiler horsepower of 
750, by the use of five 18-foot by 72-inch boilers, is one 
of the company’s special prides. ‘‘We maintain high 
speed constantly with this plant, and never have any 
lagging,’’ said Mr. Wilson. ‘‘ Besides running all the 
machinery except the planing mill, which is separate, it 
pumps our water three-quarters of a mile from Caleasieu 
River.’’ Pressure of 135 pounds of steam is maintained, 
but he believes that 80 pounds would handle the werk 
with ease. The engine used is of the twin type. 

Another source of great pride is two new 45-ton 
locomotives, recently built especially for the company, 
for use in logging and switching. Each is capable of 
hauling 100,000 feet of logs at one time. Fifteen miles 
ot track are operated, including about two miles from 
the mill to Kinder, where connections are made with bot2 
the Iron Mountain and Frisco lines. Either of these 
roads might well pattern after the splendid roadbed and 
65-pound rails used by the Peavy-Byrnes company, which 
believes new steel and machinery in all departments are 
far more economical in the long run than second hand 
material. All logging is done by a combined loader and 
skidder. 

Mr. Wilson, prior to his connection with the Peavy- 
Byrnes Lumber Co., was for 20 years with the Frost- 
Johnson Lumber Co. His work with that company was 
largely in the logging department, although he gained 
a thorough knowledge of manufacturing as well. A. J. 
Peavy, president of the company, was also formerly with 
the same concern and it was through this acquaintance 
and friendship, gained while working together, that the 
present association was formed. 

While, as Mr. Wilson states, the company turns out 
stock of all classes, especial attention is paid to railroad 
timbers, in which it does an extensive business. As an 
example of what the company’s timber will produce in 
this particular class of stock, Mr. Wilson says that a 
few days ago three timbers measuring 8 by 16 inches, 
30 feet long, were sawn out of one log. 

Any one whose privilege it is to be Mr. Wilson’s guest 
may deem himself fortunate, especially so if he is invited 
to dine at the manager’s home. Mrs. Wilson, in addi- 
tion to being a gracious hostess, is a fine cook. A dinner 
with the family is not only a pleasure in itself but an 
oasis in the desert of logging camp viands. 
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PACIFIC COAST CONCERNS CONCENTRATE INTERESTS. 


In order to facilitate the marketing of the output 
of their mills, several of the strong lumber and shin- 
gle manufacturing concerns in the vicinity of Tacoma 
have formed the Tacoma & Eastern Lumber Co., with 
the following officers: J. G. Dickson, president, T. S. 
Galbraith, vice president; Lynn H. Miller, secretary; 
Ernest Demarest, treasurer and manager. The mills 
that will market their output through the Tacoma & 
Eastern Lumber Co. include only three separate inter- 
ests viz., the Pacific States Lumber Co., whose plant 
is at Selleck, and the Mineral Lake Lumber Co., with 
plant at Mineral; the Pacific National Lumber Co. 
and the Big Creek Shingle Co., National, and the D. 
& M. Lumber Co., whose mill is at South Prairie; 
and the Eatonville Lumber Co., Eatonville, all of 
Washington. The Pacifie States Lumber Co. and the 
Mineral Lake Lumber Co. are owned by the same 
interests, represented by J. G. Dickson, who has had 
charge of marketing the output of both of these mills, 
with offices in Tacoma. The Pacific National Lumber 
Co., Big Creek Shingle Co. and D. & M. Lumber Co. 
are owned by Ernest W. Demarest and Lynn H. Miller, 
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DICKSON, OF TACOMA; 
President. 


of Tacoma. The Eatonville Lumber Co. is the third 
interest in the selling company. 

There has been a pronounced tendency on the north 
Pacific coast recently to improve the selling organiza- 
tions of the lumber and shingle manufacturers and it 
is along this line that these three interests have put 
the mill concerns that they own into one selling con- 
cern, with the idea of being in a better position to 
care for the eastern trade in every way by the com- 
bined selling office. 


Capacities and Advantages. 


The combined output of the mills of the Tacoma & 
Eastern Lumber Co. is 500,000 feet of lumber, 300,000 
red cedar shingles and 100,000 lath a day; and it is 
in a position to cater to mixed car orders for fir, 
spruce, hemlock and cedar lumber and red cedar 
shingles. 

The fact that some of the mills are particularly 
adapted to certain work places the Tacoma & Eastern 
Lumber Co. in better position to supply the require- 
ments of buyers, inasmuch as one mill carries a large 
stock of No. 1 v. g. flooring; another cedar siding 
and ear material, and still another makes a specialty 
of long timbers, being equipped to get out any length 
or size on 48 hours’ notice. The mills of the com- 
pany carry a complete stock of all items, now having 
in pile over 40,000,000 feet of lumber. 


Personnel of the Management. 


J. G. Dickson, the president of the Tacoma & East- 
ern Lumber Co., which by the way has estab- 
lished selling offices in the Bowes Building, Tacoma, is 
secretary of the Pacific States Lumber Co. and vice 
president and manager of the Mineral Lake Lumber 
Co. These companies have their offices in the Perkins 
Building, Tacoma, where Mr. Dickson has looked after 
the sales assisted by K. B. Kellogg, who is now assist- 
ant sales manager of the new concern. Mr. Dickson, 
prior to the organization of the Mineral Lake Lumber 
Co., about six years ago, was general passenger agent 
of the Tacoma & Eastern Railway. During the six 
years he has been in the lumber business he has 
taken an active part in every movement looking 
toward the betterment of trade conditisns. 

T. S. Galbraith, the vice president of the Tacoma 
& Eastern Lumber Co., is manager of the Eatonville 
Lumber Co., of which he has had charge for the last 
year or so, prior to which he was for a number of years 
manager of the E. J. MeNeeley Lumber Co., Tacoma, 
and after its plant was burned he went to Eatonville. 

Lynn H. Miller, the secretary of the company, and 
Mr. Demarest have been associated as organizers and 
owners of the Pacific National Lumber Co. and the 
Big Creek Shingle Co., both of whose plants are at 
National, 53 miles from Tacoma, on the Tacoma FEast- 
ern branch of the Milwaukee road. A year or so ago 








ERNEST W. DEMAREST, OF TACOMA; 
Treasurer and General Manager. 


they acquired the D. & M. Lumber Co. plant at South 
Prairie, on the Northern Pacific, which they have 
since operated. 


In Immediate Charge of Operation. 


The handling of the output of the Tacoma & Eastern 
Lumber Co. is under the supervision of Ernest W. 
Demarest, who is one of the live wires in the market- 
ing of lumber in the Puget Sound country. Mr. 
Demarest received his early education in lumbering in 
Des Moines, Iowa. He went west as a lumber buyer 
eight or nine years ago, and for the last six years has 
been associated with Lynn H. Miller in manufactur- 
ing. Mr. Demarest has looked more especially after 
the sales office at Tacoma, while Mr. Miller has looked 
after the manufacturing end. Mr. Demarest has made 
occasional trips to the Atlantic seabgard and the 
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AMERICAN SHIP “ACME,” WHICH CARRIED A RECORD- 
BREAKING LUMBER CARGO FROM TACOMA, 
WASH., TO NEW YORK CITY. 


principal lumber markets of the Middle West. He is 
acquainted with the trade in all parts of the country, 
the conditions that prevail and the means necessary 
to find purchasers for a half million feet of lumber 
daily that this company will now handle. He is asso- 
ciated with K. B. Kellogg in looking after the sales. 
Mr. Kellogg has been assisting Mr. Dickson in -han- 


dling the output of the. Mineral Lake and Pacifie 
States lumber companies for the last six years. He is 


a-native of Minnesota and a graduate of the university 
of that State, and is an energetic and forceful young 
man, 

In the East the Tacoma & Eastern Lumber Co. is 
represented by I. F. Swarthout, Minneapolis; Harry G. 
Hayes, Fargo, N. D.; D. K. Ellingwood, Omaha, Neb., 
and P. 8. Conover, Denver, Colo., and in addition 
will in the near future establish a sales representative 
in Chicago. 

Mr. Demarest in handling the sales of the Pacific 
National Lumber Co. and its allied concerns has done 
a considerable cargo business, loading a number of 
vessels and shipping around the Horn to the Atlantic 





K. B. KELLOGG, OF TACOMA ; 
Assistant Manager. 


coast. The largest cargo of lumber ever carried on a 
sailing vessel was shipped by the Pacific National 
Lumber Co. on the American ship Acme, which left 
Tacoma October 8, 1911, and arrived in New York 
February 5, 1912, carrying 3,000,000 feet of lumber 
and 1,000 tons of pig lead, which Mr. Demarest bought 
from the Selby smelter at San Francisco, and it was 
carried for ballast and sold on the Atlantic coast at 
a profit. The lumber cargo netted $56,000 on board 
vessel] at Tacoma, and $104,000 delivered in New York. 

Under the guidance ot Mr. Demarest and his asso- 
ciates the Tacoma & Eastern Lumber Co. promises to 
be a big factor in marketing Pacific coast lumber and 
shingles in all parts of the country. 
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American Lumberman, 
431 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Tll. 
Gentlemen: 


_ SR ESTABERISHED 1861.34 


ANGUS Mc LEAN wee PREsioEenT 
HUGH MCLEAN, secretary 
Re 


OFFice & YAROS 
TONAWANDA ISLAND. 


We wish to extend to you our most hearty congratulations in the achievement 
which you have made by bringing to your readers a full and exhaustive report of the 
annual meeting of thejNational Wholesale Lumber Dealers' Association held at Louisville, 
Ky., March 6 and 7, so that it reached us on Saturday, March 9. 

The entire number is replete with good lumber news in addition to the report 
of the meeting and isfright in line with the enterprise whichhas always characterized 


your very excellent paper. 


Very truly yours, 
HAINES LUMBER COMPARY. 


Cadi Ke te1 + — 


yreasurer, 
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MECHANICAL IMPROVEMENTS 








TWO ADDITIONS TO THE ‘‘LIGHTNING’’ LINE. 


The two machines shown in the illustrations here- 
with have recently been added to the ‘‘Lightning’’ 
line manufactured by J. A. Fay & Egan Co., of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

No. 297 is a universal cutter-head grinder for use 
with fast-feed matcher heads, four side slotted, 
eapped, solid milled, circular heads with thin knives, 





THE J. A. FAY & EGAN CO.S NO. 297 UNIVERSAL 
CUTTER-HEAD GRINDER. 


heads with formed cutters, ete. All knives and bits 
on a head can be ground without resetting or re- 
moving the head from the stud, an automatic stop 
locating each knife or bit in proper position for grind- 
ing. Thin steel knives may be back-ground to give 
cutting as well as clearance bevel. It takes up com- 





THE J. A. FAY & EGAN CO.'S NO. 306 BUTTING SAW 


paratively little space, but will, as the manufacturer 
expresses it, ‘‘make its presence felt in a mill.’’ 

No. 306 is a new butting saw to work behind a 
fast-feed floorer, built for hard work. The way to 
increase the capacity of the man at the feed-out end 
of a hardwood floorer is to give him a machine which 
runs so rapidly and easily that he can work at full 
speed all day long. That, ac- 
cording to the claim of the 
manufacturer, is what No. 306 
gives him. The saw mandrel is 
mounted on steel balls travel 
ing in planed ‘‘V’s,’’ prac 
tically eliminating friction; coil 
springs and rubber bumpers are 
provided to start the carriage 
in either direction, and very 
little pressure is required on the 
foot treadle to make the cut. 
As shown in the picture the 
No. 306 is a right-hand ma- 
chine; but it is made left-hand 
also and where a double ma- 
chine is required a right and 
left are placed side by side. 


ea eer 


Further information regard- 
ing these machines may be ob 
tained by addressing the J. A. 


Fay & Egan Co., 320-340 W. = 
Front Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





A JOINTER FOR SMALL WORK. 


The American hand jointer shown in the acempany- 
ing illustration is designed for small work such as 
pertains to the pattern shop, chair and furniture fac- 
tory and the manual training school. It will joint 
material up to 6 inches wide and has a cutting capac- 
ity up to % of an inch. The illustration shows the 
jointer mounted on a frame; but ordinarily it is 
placed on the bench. 

This machine has been designed with a view to 
minimize the chance of harmful accident. The throat 
over the cylinder is less than 1 inch wide when the 
table is in normal position, and the cylinder, which 
contains three knives, is of the latest improved safety 
type. 

A distinguishing feature of the machine is the 
method of oiling the bearings, which are of the radial 
ball collar type, the balls running in a well of oil, 
thereby bringing about a reduction of care and 
attention. 

3y the use of adjusting screws under the table, 
the rear table is brought to the level of the cutting 

















THE AMERICAN HAND JOINTER FOR SMALL WORK. 


circle, and the in-feed table is adjusted to any re- 
quired depth of cutting, within the limits imposed. 

The American Wood Working Machinery Co., of 
Rochester, N. Y., is the maker of this jointer and 
will be glad to give further information to persons 
interested. 





IMPROVEMENTS ADDED TO A WELL KNOWN 
MACHINE. 


A lathe with an exceptionally wide range of work 
is the ‘‘2-in-1’’ machine manufactured by J. J. Mc- 
Cabe, of New York City, which by means of a double 
spindle is able to combine the capacity of a 48-inch 
lathe and a 26-inch lathe. It has long been known 
among the lumber trade as a machine of unusual 
character, but improvements recently made give it 
a new interest. 

Among the new features worthy of mention is the 
increased diameter of the large spindle, which adds 
greatly to its rigidity for doing heavy work. The 
larger size and improved style of the ‘‘follow’’ and 
‘‘steady’’ rests also help to handle big work to bet- 
ter advantage. To accommodate standard gauge loco- 
motive drivers the swing has been increased to 54 
inches on the large lathe and to 32 inches on the 
smaller one. Steel-cut gears are another advantage, 
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“TWO IN ONE” HEAVY DUTY LATHE MADE BY J. J. McCABE, NEW YORK, 


especially to isolated mills where break-downs are 
likely to cause serious delays. In short, the machine 
has been improved throughout for the hard knocks 
of service in lumber camps. 

The many improvements and special features re- 
cently added to the machine have undoubtedly in- 
creased its worth to lumber-mill repair shops. A list 
of prominent mill owners who are using the ‘‘2-in-1’’ 
lathe, submitted by the manufacturer, indicates that 
the machine is meeting with success in many sec- 
tions of the ccuntry. ‘This list, together with an in- 
genious booklet illustrating the operation of the 
double spindle, may be obtained by addressing J. J. 
McCabe, 30 Church Street, New York City. 





TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


LUMBER COMPANY’S PERSONNEL. 


‘*Officers and Directors of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. 
and Associated Companies’’ is the title of a very ele- 
gantly executed brochure issued by that great institu- 
tion. ‘‘The issuance of this booklet,’’ it is explained 
in a foreword, ‘‘is occasioned by recent changes in 
the official organization of the company and associated 
companies, and believing that our business acquaint- 
ances would be interested, we are pleased to present 
the same, in the hope that-.it may be of service to 
those who receive it.’’ For a copy address Kansas 
City, Mo. The associated companies include the fol- 
lowing: Caleasieu Long Leaf Lumber Co., Lake Charles, 
La.; Longville Lumber Co., Longville, La.; King-Ryder 
Lumber Co., Bonami, La.; Hudson River Lumber Co., 
De Ridder, La.; The Globe Lumber Co., Yellow Pine, 
La.; Arkansas Short Leaf Lumber Co., Pine Bluff, 
Ark.; Lufkin Land & Lumber Co., Lufkin, Tex.; Rap- 
ides Lumber Co., Woodworth, La.; Thompson Bros. 
Lumber Co., Doucette and Trinity, Tex.; Thompson & 
Tucker Lumber Co., New Willard, Tex.; Long-Bell 
Naval Stores Co., De Ridder, La.; Lake Charles Chem- 
ical Co., Lake Charles, La.; Minnetonka Lumber Co. 
(retail yards), Oklahoma City, Okla.; Alfalfa Lumber 
Co. (operating retail lumber yards in Texas) and 
The Brown Supply Co. (retail yards), Coffevville, Kans. 
Other associated companies include Long-Bell Oil Co., 
Kansas City, Mo.; R. A. Long Real Estate & Invest- 
ment Co., Kansas City, Mo.; the Fidelity Coal Mining 
Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Long-Bell Experimental Farm 
& Mercantile Co., Bonami, La., and Long-Bell Experi- 
mental Farm & Mercantile Co., the latter a fruit farm 
of 460 acres. 














LUMBERMEN’S UNDERWRITERS. 


Bulletin No. 52, ‘‘devoted to suggestions for timely 
preparation against the hazard of spring winds,’’ by 
the Lumbermen’s Underwriting Alliance, of Kansas 
City, Mo., has been received and found especially rich 
in the character and extent of its suggestions and 
counsels concerning the sawmill fire hazard. The sub- 
ject matter, embracing a wide variety of subjects, 
covers four pages and to be appreciated must be seen 
and closely examined. The class of sawmills eligible 
to membership, but not yet with the alliance, would 
find in this bulletin a great deal of very valuable in- 
formation not only well worth reading but tending 
to show in their own interests why they should 
patronize it themselves. Copies can be had by ine 
terested parties for the asking. 





RUBBER PRODUCTS. 


A handsome and elaborate catalog with colored 
illustrations and half-tones and decorated borders has 
been issued by the Peerless Rubber Manufacturing 
Co., 16 Warren Street, New York City. In it are 
listed and described numerous machinery accessories, 
such as belting, valve discs, pump diaphragms, vacuum 
brake diaphragms, faucet balls, pump valves, rolls, 
wagon springs, etc., manufactured from rubber and a 
few other materials, as well as numerous other rub- 
ber manufactures such as tiling, flooring, matting, 
nipple caps, hat bags, ete. The book comprises nearly 
200 pages and is very complete and informative. It 
is designated as ‘‘Catalog No. 100,’’ and may be 
secured on request by those interested. 





MERIT REWARDED. 


‘Grits and Grinds,’’ a small monthly publication 
devoted to grinding and grinding wheels, published 
by the Norton Co. and Norton Grinding Co., of 
Worcester, Mass., makes known in the February num- 
ber the awarding of a gold medal to the Norton 
, Co. in recognition of the introduction of protection 
hoods on grinding machines. The medal represents 
a standing award offered by the Scientific American 
for practical devices which, in the judgment of the 
Jury of Awards of the American Museum of Safety, 
best conserve human life and limb in the processes 
of industry. ‘The booklet contains other interesting 
reading matter and is dressed in handsome and be- 
coming style. 
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TIDE OF TRADE IN THE ST. LOUIS FIELD 








THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 


Genuine Trade Revival in Progress—Break-up of Win- 
ter Anxiously Awaited—Encouraging Building Out- 
look—At the Manufacturing End. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 19.—A genuine trade revival, 
originating among the buyers of the East, and extending 
persistently westward within the last few days, has set- 
tled down upon the whole of this territory, evidently to 
stay. That there is absolutely nothing freakish about the 
improved market is evidenced by the fact that the buy- 
ing started at a time when the whole of the consuming 
territory of the North and East was in the throes of the 
worst winter weather the country has known in many 
years. Although all of the important lumber marts 
have been completely storm-locked within the last week 
or two weeks, the improvement in the volume.and tone of 
both inquiry and orders has been pronounced. With so 
much activity manifest under adverse conditions, the 
problem before the men who study lumber is what the 
harvest will be when the final break in winter comes. 
The fear is expressed that the present activity of the 
market presages an extraordinary spring and fall trade, 
and the question confronting the distributers is how to 
cope with the situation. Obviously the demand is going 
to be largely in excess of the supply, for spring trade at 
least, for the reason that the conditions at the mills have 
been so deplorable all winter, with no immediate signs 
of abatement. Great concern is expressed over the situ- 
ation, particularly as the weather in these parts has 
cleared to a considerable extent within the last few days 
and the first real breath of spring seems to be in the air. 
Without doubt spring trade is on most inopportunely, al- 
though the dealers have been hoping for it for many 
months. Now that it is here they are not ready for it. 

Reports from all sections of the consuming territory 
served by St. Louis are most encouraging so far as the 
outlook is concerned. The snows in the North and the 
rains in the South have apparently been blessings in dis 
guise, for they have produced up to this time an agri- 
cultural condition that is pronounced by experts to be un- 
excelled. C. D. Johnson, of the Frost-Johnson Lumber 
Co., for example, states that his salesmen all report 
a feeling of exultation among the farmers whose winter 
wheat has been assured. This sentiment has obviously 
been communicated to the other branches of commerce, 
for the inquiry at retail yards is heavy and all other 
classes of buyers are waking to the fact that the country 
is going to produce huge crops this year. There is already 
an excellent demand upon the retail yards, but the yards 
are in most instances unable to deliver their goods on 
account of weather conditions. Stocks in consumers’ 
hands generally are running low, and those who are not 
near a supply base where quick delivery of dry stock may 
be obtained are in a bad way. The prediction is freely 
made that on account of the excellent crop conditions 
everywhere the lumber producing States will this year 
have about all they can do to supply their own markets. 
Eli Weiner, of the Angelina County Lumber Co., of 
Keltys, Texas, stated in St. Louis the other day that 
Texas ought to use all its own lumber this year. He said 
that the agricultural situation never looked so good. 
O. O. 
ren, Ark., also stated here the other day that his State 
would have bumper crops this year unless something to- 
tally unforeseen and unavoidable occurs in the mean- 
time to spoil the splendid crop conditions. All of the 
lumbermen here, as well as those who visited the city 
within the week, reported that railroad buying continues 
unabated. Sales Manager Beebe, of the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Co., stated that he never knew the railroads to buy 
more than they are buying now, and he predicted a con- 
tinuation of this trade. In St. Louis proper the building 
outlook is particularly bright. If all present plans ma- 
terialize, the current year ought to see one of the greatest 
local building booms on record. Local yard stocks are 
heavier than they appear to be in most places, everyone 
having prepared as much as possible for a big trade. 

Although the situation in the consuming end of the 
yellow pine business appears to be all that can be desired, 
the manufacturing end of the business scarcely could 
be worse. The involuntary curtailment of production 
at the present time, according to a statement made here 
the other day by President Sam J. Carpenter, of the 
Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, is 3314 per cent 
of normal. According to all precedent, the rainy season 
throughout the consuming territory should be over by this 
time, but complaint is general that no sooner does the 
rain stop and the sun shine for two or three days than 
it rains again, making the woods worse than they were 
before. Mr. Carpenter expressed the fear that unless 
there is a complete cessation soon practically all the saw- 
mills will be down. 

Most of the mills are either closed or operating on part 
time, adding materially to the cost of manufacture. Log- 
ging is progressing between showers. The o%ly camps 
that are able to make any headway under existing con- 
ditions are those which have the latest skidding devices. 
Texas is having more rains than it ever knew before. 
Arkansas and Louisiana operators, being somewhat more 
familiar with these weather conditions, are more resigned 
to the situation. Mississippi and Alabama complain bit- 
terly of the enforced curtailment. Mill stocks are gen- 
erally low and broken and operators are chary of accept- 
ing orders until they ascertain ‘‘how the frog is going 
to jump.’’ They are totally unprepared to fill or ship 
ordinary spring orders. Cars are exceedingly scarce, be- 
sides; thus the mills are in poor shape to meet even 
present requirements. 


Axley, of the Southern Lumber Co., of War- 


New Manufacturing and Wholesaling Concern. 

The: G. :C: Lumber & Timber Co. made its 
bow to the publie this week. This is a manufactur- 
ing and wholesaling concern, specializing in yellow 
pine and piling, its controlling factor being George 
C. Goss, for a quarter of a century identified with 
the lumber business, and one of the best known lum- 
bermen in this city. The general offices of this con- 
cern are located in the Wright Building, which has 
been the scene of much of Mr. Goss’ former activities. 

Although he has been in the lumber business for 
something like 25 years, this does not signify that 
Mr. Goss is an elderly man. On the contrary, he is 
still comparatively young, having begun his lumber 
sareer while a lad in‘ knickerbockers. This was as 
office and general utility boy for the George Hubbard 
Lumber Co., a retail concern at Martinsville, Ind. In 
due time the youngster had picked up enough knowl- 
edge of the business to take a position with the 
Spencer Lumber Co., at Spencer, Ind. Having aceu- 
mulated a general knowledge of the retail end of the 
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GEORGE C. 
Head of the G. C. 


GOSS, OF ST. LOUIS, MO.; 
Goss Lumber & Timber Co. 


business, Mr. Goss came to St. Louis in 1901 with 
the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. About a year later 
he became identified with the William Cameron Lum- 
ber Co.. where he remained about four years. In 
1905 Mr. Goss organized the Ball-Goss Lumber Co., 
which subsequently became the G. C. Goss Lumber 
Co., a concern from which Mr. Goss retired as acting 
manager recently, retaining, however, an interest in 
the concern, which still bears his name. 


Yellow Pine Trade News. 


Emil P. Secker, commercial agent of the Bureau of Manu- 
factures of the Department of Commerce and Labor, was in 
St. Louis last week interviewing several members of the 
trade. Mr. Secker is gathering data concerning all known 
American woods, equipping himself for a trip to all of the 
European markets for the purpose of ascertaining the possi- 
bilities of American commercial woods across the sea. Mr. 
Secker has just come from the Pacifie coast, after swinging 
around the producing circle. He has called upon all classes 
of lumber manufacturers and has a fine collection of samples 
to exhibit abroad. Among these is a piece of Sugi finish 
cypress, known abroad as satin walnut, and several fine 
pieces of Vacifie coast products, and southern yellow pine 
and hardwoods. 

People who were formerly wont to slap Robert J. Fine on 
the back and say “Hello, Bobby’ to him will on and after 
April 2 be compelled to approach him more deferentially and 
address him as Hon. Robert J. Fine. For this popular young 
fumberman who has been known as “Bobby” ever since he 
wore kilts and a soiled face is going to be an alderman in 
Webster Grove, the fashionable suburb of St. Louis. Mr. 
Fine is running on the independent ticket and has also been 
indorsed by the regular ticket supporters so that his election 
appears assured. Mr, Fine says that if he is elected he will 
at once inaugurate a campaign of paved streets. He believes 
in wooden block pavements and promises to do all in his 
power to install this kind of paving. 

E. C. Robinson, of the lineyard lumber company bearing 
his name, is making a tour of his Oklahoma yards. Mr. 
Robinson has just returned from a trip to Panama. He 
thinks the canal is a fine piece of work but as a commercial 
proposition he can not see its practical value in the same 
light that its most arduous supporters do. He thinks that 
the canal will bring into competition with the yellow pine 
and hardwoods of the South the products of the Pacific 
coast. 

W. H. Elbring, formerly secretary of the Van Cleave Lum- 
ber Co., has gone into business-for himself under the name 
of the W. H. Elbring Lumber Co. He has established con- 
nections with several large mills. 

One of those who have a firm belief in the stability of the 


yellow. pine market is R. T. Wintermann, president. and 
general manager of the G. C. Goss Lumber Co. Mr. Winter- 
mann says that inquiries are coming in freely and that 


orders are also more plentiful. Sasing his opinion upon the 
excellent agricultural condition of the country and the 
shortage of stocks in consumers’ and manufacturers’ hands, 
he is certain that there will be an unusually good demand 
for lumber. 

R. H. Hollowell, manager of the Industrial Lumber Co.'s 
plant at Elizabeth, La., was in St. Louis last. week... .He 
brought the most encouraging reports from his district, stat- 
ing that the crop outlook is exceedingly bright. tailroad 
trade, he said, is exceptionally good, and the yard outlook 
is bright. ; 

O. O. Axley, manager of the Southern Lumber Co., of 
Warren, Ark., was in St. Louis last week. He said that crop 
conditions are as good as they can be down his way, and in 
fact throughout the whole country. Mill conditions are very 
bad. Mr. Axley is expecting one of the best year's trade on 
record. 

An old St. Louis boy, Charles G. Atkinson, was shaking 


hands with his St, Louis friends recently. He is sales 
manager of the Freeman-Smith Lumber Co., at Millville, Ark. 
Mr. Atkinson says that the outlook in the consuming end 
of = business is exceptionally bright, but mill conditions 
are bad. 

While in this city last week John H. Kirby, head of the 
Kirby Lumber Co., said that never have crop conditions in 
Texas looked better. But never were mill conditions so bad. 
These two conditions, he said, indicate to his mind an era 
of high prices, once spring ‘trade is fairly under way. 





-VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES. 


Great Improvement in Trade—Strong Uniform De- 
mand for All Classes of Stock—Tremendous Volume 
of Railroad Trade. 

Sr. Louts, Mo., March 20.—Trade savors more of 
briskness than it has for a long time. Due partly to 
the wholesome change in the weather, and partly to the 
fact that it has been a long time since there has been 
any vigorous business, inquiries this week took on an 
old time aspect and brought rejoicing to the whole trade 
here. Buying was also improved, coming from all classes 
of users in goodly proportion and from all sections of 
the territory served by this market. One of the gratify- 
ing features of the market is the uniformity of demand 
for the several kinds and classes of woods. The awaken- 
ing in all items has been pronounced. Low grade stock 
is perhaps in best demand, box trade being lively for this 
time of year. Cooperage stock is in splendid demand, 
all local dealers reporting a brisk trade in both tight 
and slack stock. While the improvement in demand has 
been general, and is most gratifying, the same adverse 
mill conditions exist. The woods have in some spots 
dried out partly, but in the main the weather conditions 
still enforce a heavy curtailment in production. Cars 
also are scarce. Prices are firm, with indications for 
vigorous advances if present conditions keep up. 

One of the oldest wood-working establishments in St 
Louis, known as the Phoenix Planing Mill Co., has re- 
tired from business after 54 years of continuous service. 
The closing of this business was a voluntary move on the 
part of the heirs of the George Breckenridge estate, for 
the purpose of winding up the estate. The elder Breck- 
enridge died in 1900. He had been head of the concern 
for many years. The Phoenix Planing Mill Co. has been 
one of the landmarks in St. Louis, and signs on the 
building announcing the closing of the business and the 
sale of the building and its contents naturally aroused 
much curiosity. The business has always been a big 
money-maker #nd was in a flourishing condition. 

Railroad Trade Unusually Active. 


There has been a tremendous volume of railroad buy- 
ing since the first of the year, considerably more than 
appears on the surface. The local dealers who eater 
to this trade have enjoyed a brisk business, with no signs 
of an abatement. If anything, trade in car and railroad 
stock is getting stronger than ever. 


Hardwood Trade Gossip. 


Ben Altheimer, who was largely instrumental in reor- 
ganizing the Clio Lumber Co., was in St. Louis this week, 
conferring with R. M. Morris, who will handle a large 
part of this stock. Mr. Altheimer is of the opinion that 
nothing can prevent a big season’s business. 

Capt. John I*.. Scobe, of the Vaughn Lumber Co., states 
that in his opinion the troubles of the hardwood dealers 
are about over. He thinks that the tide of trade has set 
in at Jast and predicts an unusually successful season. 

Tom Powe, of the Powe Lumber Co., reports that he has 
had a heavy increase in inquiries and orders. Consumers 
are asking for all items. A _ scarcity exists in most all 
woods due to the enforced production and the lack of cars. 

Cc. E. Thomas, of the Thomas & Proetz Lumber Co., says 


that his trade is increasing nicely. He looks for a big 
season. Low grade stock is in much demand and very 
scarce. <All items are showing relative improvement. 


c. P. Conger, of the American Forest Products Co., re- 
ports a lieavy demand for the better grades of hardwoods 
und a scarcity of these stocks at the mills. Mr. Conger 
expects a lively trade all year. 

J. R. Massengale, of the Massengale Lumber Co., says 
that business with him is picking up nicely. He is finding 
it hard to keep up his mill supply on account of weather 
conditions. Mr. Massengale looks for a large trade this 


year, 

G. TP. Shehan, of the Berthold & Jennings Lumber Co., 
states that railroad and car business is at a top notch 
level. Lineyard business is also increasing nicely. He looks 
for a continuation of brisk buying the rest of the year. 

Ik. S. Barnard, of the Payson Smith Lumber Co., reports 
that business is coming in freely, with splendid indications 
for a big year. The rapidly growing business of this con- 
cern in St. Louis and the territory contiguous thereto has 
necessitated the opening of a sales office in this city. The 
company has a suite of offices in the Wright Building, in 
charge of T. E. Youngblood, secretary of the company and 
manager of its southern operations, assisted by Mr. Bar- 
nard. The coneern manufactures hardwood lumber. 








A HUGE ASSET IGNORED. 


Sr. Lourts, Mo., March 20.—Local lumbermen feel that 
they have been treated shabbily by the Business Men’s 
League of this city. The league has just published a 
book telling of the greatness of St. Louis. In it prac- 
tically every important industry in the city is mentioned 
except lumber. This industry received no mention, de- 
spite the fact that recent statistics have proved that 
lumber is the greatest industry in St. Louis, its $100,- 
000,000 of invested capital topping all other industries 
in the city. 

At a meéting of the board of directors of the Lumber- 
men’s Club this afternoon it was declared that a very 
serious omission has been made by the Business Men’s 
League,.an oversight that reflects as much upon the city 
in general as it does upon the lumber industry in par- 
ticular. Thomas C. Whitmarsh, general manager of the 
W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co., was recently made a mem- 
ber of ‘the directorate of the Business Men’s League, 
and the lumbermen believe that in him they have a friend 
who will. bring this omission properly before that body. 
The lumbermen feel that any publication brought out 
to show the world the size and strength of commercial 
St. Louis should contain an account of the lumber in- 
dustry, the first industry established in St. Louis outside 
the fur trade, and which, with its enormous invested capi- 
tal, has done much to put this city on the map. 
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Mississippi 
Yellow Cypress 
Doors— 


as manufactured, inspected 
and graded by us are the 
best doors at a low price to 
be had today. 


One shipment will prove 
our assertion. 


Car loads or less. 
— ALSO — 


Open and 
Glazed. 


Cypress Sas 
























































The SUCCESS of our business is due to the 
SMOOTHNESS of our MOULDINGS—The Dryness 
of our Lumber and our Prampt and Attentive Service. 


OAK, YELLOW PINE Interior and Exterior 


GUM AND CYPRESS J MOULDINGS 


Are Our Specialty — Send Specifications of what you 
want, for Straight Cars, Mixed Cars, or Local Shipments. 


THE HYDE PARK LUMBER CO., “§ie4™ 











In your search for the most 

practical course in Forestry 

and Logging for your boy 
WRITE 


WYMAN’S SCHOOL OF THE WOODS, 


MUNISING, MICHIGAN. 























NATIONAL LUMBER & CREOSOTING COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers ofall kinds of 
SOUTHERN LUMBER Ties, Bridge Timbers 
Piling and Poles. 
Equipped for Treatment of Lumber with Various Processes, 
Mills at Galbraith, La., General Office, 
Mansfield, La., Natchitoches, La. TEXARKANA, ARK. 











We make all kinds of 
TENT AWNINGS 
and COVERS. 
Jobbers of Rubber Clothing, Leggings and 
FISH BRAND SLICKERS 


Tucker Duck & Rubber Co., Ft. Smith, Ark. 




















| LAKE ERIE PORTS | 


THE FOREST CITY. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, March 20.—Spring weather is open- 
ing up business noticeably, especially in yard trade. 
The offices have been reporting a line of inquiries of 
late which are encouraging to practically all lines of 
business. From all indications the coming season will 
be a banner one in Cleveland, and while the larger 
amount of work planned is for fireproof structures lum- 
ber dealers expect a good trade. 

Local employers are so much interested and at the 
same time so much confused with the new workmen’s 
compensation law that a joint meeting of the Chamber 
of Commerce and the Builders’ Exchange was called this 
week at which time it is expected that the State Board 
of Awards will be present to endeavor to explain the 
various problems of the new arrangement which are 
bothering business men. 

President A. C. Klumph and J. V. O’Brien, of the 
Ohio Lumbermen’s Credit Association, went to Cinein- 
nati Tuesday of this week to appear before the judiciary 
committee of the Ohio Constitutional convention in favor 
of the proposal to be inserted in the new constitution 
which will permit of a new lien law for the benefit ot 
labor and material supply men. 

A. M. Allyn, of the Fisher & Wilson Co., left this 
week for an extensive trip through the eastern States. 
The company reports a good business with a particularly 
lively trade in white pine uppers for export trade. 

E. L. Southern, of the Putnam Lumber Co., left this 
week for a visit to the yellow pine country. He expects 
to get in touch with the general situation and make sev- 
eral purchases. a 

J. D. Hitcheock, of the Corlet Lumber Co., is in 
Canada on business. 








TRADE AT TOLEDO. 

ToLEDO, OHIO, March 19.—The presence of an in- 
spector of the Interstate Commerce Commission in the 
city a few days last week gives local lumbermen hopes of 
seeing shipping conditions bettered in the near future. 
The inspector has made public no findings as to the 
inability of the railroads to furnish ears for prompt 
deliveries; but whether from the results of his inspec- 
tion or some other cause, local dealers report short dis- 
tance shipments moving with more regularity. - 

Through the favorable action of the city council in 
approving the vacation of eight streets at Air Line Junc- 
tion, the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railroad will 
in the near future proceed with improvements involving 
the expenditure of $2,500,000 for yard extension, round- 
houses and ear shops. The company expects to have car 
shop facility enough to handle 600 cars a day. 

J. V. Davidson, of the Davidson-Gallmeyer Lumber Co., is 
in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan looking after lumber 
shipments that have been lost track of in the confused ship- 
ping conditions. , : 

F. J. Dillow, of the Powell & Rowe Lumber Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio, was in the city a few days last week, ane 

Lish Shepherd, of the Booth & Boyd Lumber Co., of Sagi- 
naw, Mich., called on the city trade last week. ; 

W. H. Sturdivant, of the D. J. Peterson Lumber Co., has 
returned from a three weeks’ trip go several of the South- 
ern States. g 

Toledo lumbermen were much grieved at the news of the 
death of William R. Burritt, who passed away in a hospital 
at Mobile, Ala., last week and whose body was brought here 
for burial. Decedent spent his younger days in and around 
Toledo, but for several years has been engaged in the lum- 
ber business in the South. z 

Cc. A. Mauk, of the C. A. Mauk Lumber Co., says_busi- 
ness was just a little off last week, but prior to that was 
good and that prospects for future business are good. 

3en Stephens, of Shaffmaster & Stephens, says trade has 
held up in good shape, considering the weather, and looks 
for a good trade this season. 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 

Burrato, N. Y., March 20.—Building permits showed 
an inereased cost during the last week, amounting to 
$161,000 and numbering 55, with 34 frame dwellings. 
The March showing is not likely to equal that of Febru- 
ary, but a large amount of actual construction will be 
started this month. 

The State Conservation Commission is planning to ex- 
amine a tract of about 30,000 acres in the Adirondacks 
belonging to the International Paper Co., with a view 
of carrying on scientific lumbering operations there. A 
map will be prepared of the area, showing the various 
types of forest growth and the quantity of timber, and 
the company’s operations which have been carried on 
conservatively for years will still further be improved. 
The commission considers this spirit of cooperation as a 
good sign in forestry and is hopeful of seeing further 
examples of the same kind among other lumbermen, so 
that the forests which protect the State water supply 
may be conserved. 

Jamestown is enjoying a period of prosperity in the 
building line, as is indicated by the number of dwellings 
erected during the last year. The plumbing inspector, 
John F. Smith, states in his official report that the 
number is 533, which is by far the largest building 
record in the city’s history. 

The motion made by the attorney of Asa K. Silver- 
thorne to have the indictments against that lumberman 
quashed because of insufficient evidence has been denied 
by Justice Wheeler in special term. ' 

“Albert S. Rutan and James R. Hotchkiss have been 
arrested on warrants charging grand larceny, sworn out 
by Miss Mary R. Cass, manager of the F. N. Burt Co.’s 
box factory. Rutan has had charge for several years of 
the company’s warehouse and packing-case plant and 
bought lumber of Hotchkiss. It is alleged that the latter 
sent in bills for lumber which was never delivered and 
that the bills were paid on the indorsement of Rutan. 


The two are charged with having divided between them 
from $5,000 to $7,000. Rutan was arrested in Toronto 
and Hotchkiss in this city. Rutan pleaded guilty and was 
held to the grand jury. 

L. P. Graves, of Graves, Manbert, George & Co., has 
become doubly a grandfather within a period of less 
than a month. A daughter was born to Chester W. 
Graves on February 15 and a son to Stanley H. Graves 
on March 13. <A. C. Manbert, the Toronto member of 
Graves, Manbert, George & Co., spent a few days here 
last week. 

John E. DuBois, of DuBois, Pa., has written to the 
hospital board of that city offering to give a site of six 
acres for the proposed new hospital and $10,000 in cash 
toward the project. The site is a desirable one and is 
likely to be accepted. Mr. DuBois is the owner of ex- 
tensive timber lands in the South and on the Pacific 
Coast. 

W. W. Reilley, who went on a iong cruise to South 
America, sailed northward from Rio de Janeiro March 
16, but will visit the Panama Canal before returning 
home early next month. 

W. Clyde Sykes, who is managing the affairs of the 
Emporium Lumber Co. while his father is in the South, 
went to the Adirondack mill this week, taking most of 
the office force with him to look over the new stock 
of lumber there. Business with the company is starting 
up well. 


THE KEYSTONE STATE 


QUAKER CITY NEWS. 














General Business Unsettled—Large Car Orders Placed 
to Relieve Shortage—Chestnut Tree Blight to be 
Eradicated with State’s Assistance. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., March 18.—Most wholesalers re- 
port a busy week, but the retail trade in the immediate 
vicinity is reported as somewhat dull. Some retail dealers 
report an opening up of spring activity, but this does 
not seem to be general, and the orders being placed are 
said to be largely for stock. Outside the city, however, 
the activity seems to be more real, and « large percentage 
of the lumber is for present needs. In the coal field 
section, while some are stocking up as usual at this time 
of year others refuse to buy. 

The hardwood market continues firm, with oak, birch 
and maple in greatest demand, and poplar and bass as 
the weaker items. Yellow pine and North Carolina are 
still strong in most items, box, roofers and low grade 
flooring still being scarce and high. Building sizes are 
beginning to move more freely with the prospect of open 
weather. Last week 178 permits were issued, covering 
268 operations, at a cost of $433,335. 

Hemlock is less to be had than at any other time in 
the memory of most dealers. Practically no complete 
stocks are offered, and some have been entirely cleaned 
out. Shipments from the South are coming in a little 
more freely, but are still far below normal, and many 
complaints are heard of car shortages and of lack of 
vessels for water shipments. 

The rains and wind sterms of last week again seriously 
hampered the carriers as well as the mills. That the 
roads are endeavoring to cover the car shortage is shown 
by the recent rush orders placed with the American Car 
& Foundry Co., at Berwick, Pa., which include 1,000 cars 
for the Pennsylvania Railroad, 500 for the Western 
Maryland, and 500 for the Norfolk & Southern. All are 
to have steel underframe, with wood superstructure, the 
last named order being all box cars. 

General business seems to be rather unsettled. Chang- 
ing weather brings activity to the retail trade, but job- 
bers, wholesalers and manufacturers report business as 
spasmodic. The stock market is unusually strong, and the 
railroads have found enough business to increase their 
earnings. 

Following the example set by the Blankenburg admin- 
istration, representatives of many of the larger eastern 
cities are making plans to obtain a visit from the dis- 
tinguished engineers from foreign countries who will 
attend the Twelfth International Congress of Navigation, 
which will open in this city on May 23. A local organiz- 
ing commission has been appointed in Boston for the re- 
ception of the delegates and it is announced that Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago and Pittsburgh will be visited 
by maritime experts after the sessions. 

Chestnut tree blight: has been detected in Carbon 
County along the Switchback Railroad at Mauch Chunk, 
Hickory Run, Flagstaff Park and Albrightsville, and the 
State has rendered assistance toward eradicating it. 

A Sunbury lumber company is arranging to clear off 
all the remaining timber on the 20,000 acres extending 
from Clearfield to Karlbans. It is expected that at least 
40,000,000 feet of lumber will be obtained in this ‘‘ clean- 
u Paded 

"i J. and F. X. Diebold, of the home office of the 
Forest Lumber Co., are visiting this city on their return 
from a tour of the southern mills. 





IRON CITY TRADE NOTES. 

PITTSBURGH, PA., March 19.—General trade continues 
satisfactory. The better tone to the iron and steel trade 
has been an important factor. The improvement in the 
whole range of steel products is becoming more definite 
and encouraging. Coal and coke mining conditions are 
abnormal and feverish. The end of this month will show 
some changes in this field, however, owing to the suspen- 
sion that must come during an adjustment of wage 
scales. 

C. F. Babcock, vice president of the Babeock Bros. 
Lumber Co., of Babcock, Ga., was in Pittsburgh this 
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week and accompanied his daughter to New York, whence 
she will sail for Europe. Mr. Babcock called at the 
general offices of the Babcock interests while here. This 
company reports a very strong tone developing in all 
lines of lumber, with inquiries increasing in practically 
all grades with firmer prices and a brighter outlook. 

A. J. Diebold, of the Forest Lumber Co., was at 
the Philadelphia offices last week. F’. X. Diebold is in 
the South on business. The company notes a little more 
quietude in the general trade. 

L. Germain, of the Germain Co., will go south for an 
extended trip this week, and will look over the yeilow 
pine conditions generally, and try and work out the 
problem of facilitating shipments north. This company 
notes a hesitancy in the trade, owing to the strained 
condition of car supply and general fear of labor trou- 
bles, -which is checking the buying movement. 

J. Criste, of the Interior Lumber Co., returned from 
the East last week, and reports trade fair, but not just 
what will be looked for when the season advances. Mr. 
Criste notes a scarcity in some of the more important 
items in yellow pine and says that firm prices are ruling. 

F. E. Willson, of the Willson Bros. Lumber Co., is in 
the hospital recuperating from a very painful operation. 
The company reports fair buying and firm prices. The 
outlook is improving as the weather becomes more en- 
couraging to out-of-door operations. 

The Morlan-Ricks-Hughes Co. reports trade fair and 
prices unusually firm. Cypress demand is better. 

The Breitwieser & Wilson Co. notes a steady improve- 
ment, particularly in the local market and among in- 
dustrial interests. 

Building operations show signs of activity as the sea- 
son advances. A lot of new work is in hand and the con- 
struction of bridges and commercial and industrial build- 
ings is starting out well. Plans for railroad improve- 
ments also are becoming more definite and the railroads 
are showing a healthful interest in car equipment and 
other spring requirements. 


THE EMPIRE STATE 














FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 

New York, March 19.—Trade continues on fair pro- 
portions. Inquiries are numerous but actual business 
comes out slowly and retailers are little inclined to place 
busines-- beyond current needs. Prices generally are 
firm and with low stocks here and strong positions at 
mill points higher prices are looked for. Wholesalers 
are considerably encouraged over the outlook and with 
a few weeks of seasonable weather, which will permit the 
start of buildings projected, trade is expected to receive 
marked impetus. 

Eleven permits were issued in Manhattan last week for 

projected buildings amounting to $1,288,300; 15 in the 
Bronx, $408,700; 97 in Brooklyn, $596,000; 98 in Queens, 
$328,100; 20 in Richmond, $44,800. Alterations totaled 
$363,900. Since January 1, 2,093 plans have been filed, 
aggregating $33,646,300. 
- T. B. Walker, of Minneapolis, who has been spending 
his time since December in this city, and who is an ar- 
dent art collector, has assembled a collection of art gems, 
valued at $1,000,000, included in which are a number of 
valuable jades and vases. Mr. Walker is accompanied by 
Mrs. Walker and their daughter, who are also interested 
in his work. He purposes to take his collection to Minne- 
apolis and place it on exhibition for the benefit of the 
residents there. He has previously made several gifts 
to public libraries there, the value of his bequests being 
conservatively estimated at $10,000,000. He has also 
bought for adorning his home several famous paintings. 
Mr. Walker has practically retired from the lumber 
business and is devoting his time to gathering works of 
art. ; 

The many friends of John Harker, well known in this 
market, and who was formerly or the Wiley-Harker Lum- 
ber Co., are pleased to learn that Mr. Harker has entered 
the field of accounting and appraising, which by his pre- 
vious training he is eminently fitted to carry out. He 
is president and treasurer of the Association of Auditors 
and Appraisers (Inc.), which has recently been formed. 
Special attention will be paid to the lumber trade wants 
in these lines. 

A. Shoaf, who has been connected with the H. M. 
Bickford Lumber Co. and the Robert R. Sizer Co., in 
charge of the Philadelphia office of the latter, has been 
appointed sales manager for the Hilton & Dodge Lumber 
Co., whose headquarters is at Savannah, Ga. 

The steamer Yumuri, which arrived recently from Man- 
zanillo, brought 2,463 cedar and 418 mahogany logs for 
Willard, Hawes & Co.; 390 cedar logs for T. J. Owen & 
Co., and 585 cedar logs for D. C. Gillet. 

A. J. Auger, of A. J. Auger & Son, wholesalers of Que- 
bee, Que., was a recent visitor. C. B. Weakley, treasurer 
of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio, was 
also in town last week. 





FROM THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 

NorTH TONAWANDA, N. Y., March 19.—i*. A. Hof- 
heins, of the Transfer Lumber & Shingle Co., who has 
returned from a trip to Florida and Cuba with his Wife, 
states that the company has decided to establish storage 
yards at Norfolk, Va., and Jacksonville, Fla. The yards 
will be used for the Pacific coast woods, of which the 
North Tonawanda company is making a specialty. 

George W. Hawley, manager of the Eastern Lumber 
Co., states that the vessels owned by O. W. Blodgett, 
of Bay City, will carry lumber for his company this 
season instead of the Hines fleet. The Blodgett boats 
have carried the stock of the Tonawanda company from 
upper lake ports during the last two seasons. 


Local dealers who have their own mills in the West 
and Canada state that the conditions for getting out 
logs this winter have in most instances been ideal and, 
if the roads only hold up a little while longer, they will 
have no reason to complain about the amount of avail- 
able supplies for the season’s cut. Indications are that 
most of the mills will get started two or three weeks 
later than last spring, due to the heavy ice. 

The threatened coal strike has caused a number of 
vessel owners to become so apprehensive that they have 
made extensive purchases from local docks for use on 
their steamers this season. Among those who have had 
large quantities placed aboard their boats are the Hines 
Lumber Co., O. W. Blodgett and others. 

G. W. Millener, of the Millener Lumber Co., successors to 
the Tonawanda Post & Shingle Co., was one of the speakers 
at the first annual banquet of the Tonawanda Business Men's 
Association last night. 

Maurice E. Preisch, of the Haines Lumber Co., has re- 
turned from a trip in the West, purchasing considerable 
stock for next season‘s delivery. 

R. T. Jones, of the R. T. Jones Lumber Co., is in the 
South on a business trip. 


NORTH ATLANTIC COAST 


THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 

Banoor, ME., March 18.—Two-thirds of the lumber 
operators of eastern and northern Maine have finished 
the season’s work, the others requiring about 10 days 
to get the last of their logs to the landings. The season 
has been, as to weather conditions, one of the very best 
in the history of the industry, the snow coming late, 
just when it was needed for hauling, and remaining as 
long as needed. There is, in fact, rather too much snow 
in some localities, the last storms having added about 
18 inches to the depth. It is said that every log cut this 
winter on the Penobscot will reach the landings, and a 
like condition is reported on the Kennebee and other 
eastern waters. The cut might well have been bigger 
had there been any inducement to lay in a heavy stock 
of logs, but the operators went in with the intention of 
curtailing about 25 to 30 per cent from the average of 
the last 10 years, and that calculation has generally been 
adhered to. 

Indications are that the driving conditions this spring 
will be first class, for there is a fair pitch of water in 
the rivers and streams, and the snow lies from three to 
four feet deep over al! eastern and northern Maine. 
Last week a heavy rain fell, and for a time there were 
fears of a freshet, but after a rise of about 2 feet in 
the principal streams the weather turned cold, and the 
danger seems to be over for the present. The ice is very 
thick everywhere, and a freshet at this time would be 
disastrous to dams, bridges and other property along 
shore. 

The portable mill built in Fairfield by G. W. Evans, 
of Bangor, for the Hume & Newhall Co. has started 
sawing. This is said to be the largest portable saw mill 
in New England, its capacity being from 40,000 to 50,000 
feet a day. The equipment consists of two rotaries— 
one right and one left hand—and a Bangor edger. 
Herbert C. Pike, the manager, expects to do a rushing 
business with the new mill in the next eight months. 
Mr. Evans, the builder, has portable mills in Cherryfield 
and Steep Falls, both of large capacity and running 
with plenty of logs and orders ahead. 

















FROM A LUMBER CENTER OF NEW JERSEY. 

Newark, N. J., March 20.—Increased activity in all 
the yards with the mills running at full capacity and 
orders coming in rapidly enough to please everybody 
is prevailing condition. 

The long promised boom in building in anticipation of 
which elaborate improvements have been made on large 
tracts of residential property in the outlying sections is 
beginning to show tangible evidence that it is about to 
develop. Building on an extensive scale has been started 
in the Vailsburg, Roseville, Weequahic, Clinton Hill and 
Forest Hill sections of this city, as well as in East 
Orange, Belleville, Maplewood, Bloomfield, Monclair and 
the mountain towns that are within the commuting zone 
of the metropolis. The yards and mills are being some- 
what taxed to keep up with the rush, as most of the 
building operations are in frame dwellings of the middle 
class, ranging from $3,000 to $10,000 in value. 

The city building department and the State Tene- 
ment House Board are both feeling the effect of the 
impetus in building. The building department last week 
issued permits for new work to the value of $271,000, 
an increase over the previous week of $55,000. The tene- 
ment house department issued permits during the last 
two weeks for more than three-quarters of a million dol- 
lars, the figures being $758,820. This represented a sud- 
den impulse in tenement construction which the builders 
had planned during the winter and awaited the peep 
of the bluebirds to get busy upon. The list of active 
communities in this direction includes Newark, Bayonne, 
Jersey City, Orange, Paterson, Camden, Trenton, Eliza- 
beth, Lodi, Somerville, West New York, Ocean City and 
Madison. 


TIMBER LAND SALES. 


Harry Ballard and Merritt E. 
Mass., have bought for $30,000 the property of the Peru 
Lumber Co., located 18 miles from Pittsfield, Mass., con- 
taining 600 acres of timber and farm land. About 300 acres 
of the property is covered with a virgin growth of timber. 





Bradley, of Worcester, 


One of the largest timber land sales of the year has been 
closed recently on Grays Harbor, Washington, in which 
Walker Bros. bought from Lytle Bros. about 2,000 acres 
of fine timber, stumpage amounting to about 50,000,000 
feet; consideration was $100,000. The land is situated on 
the Humptulips River and when logged off will be valuable 
for farming purposes. 





How’s 
The Water? 


Back in the “kid days” when 
you went down to the creek 
for a swim, you would ask the 
fellows, —“ How’s the water? ’”’— 
Remember? 


You wanted to get the opinion 
of somebody who had already 
tried the water, somebody who 
could testify from actual ex- 
perience. 


Just so, grown up kids ask the 
man who can answer from ex- 
perience:— 

* Here’s a line yard manager in Kansas City who asked 


one of his local agents which lumber paper he preferred. 
He received the following reply: 


“Your favor of the 6th, relative to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, received. 
The writer has been reading the AMERICAN LUM- 


BERMAN almost from the time of its first publication 
I consider it the best Lumber Journal printed in the 
world today and do not feel that I could keep house or 
run a lumber yard successfully without it. 

It is worth all it costs to any merchant. We cer- 
tainly want it to come right along every week.” 


* Another man wrote to a lumber wagon manufacturer in 
Wisconsin to ask if his advertisement in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN paid. Read the answer: 


“Yours of the 18th instant received. We have adver- 
tised in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for a great 
many years and it is practically all of the advertising 
we are doing at the present time. There is scarcely a 
week goes by that we do not receive at least one 
inquiry mentioning our advertisement in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, and many weeks we get more than one 
inquiry We feel that it is a paying proposition.” 


* A wire rope company requested a number of lumber 
manufacturers. to name the leading lumber paper. An 
Arkansas firm seut us a copy of their reply: 


“Replying to your letter of the 
to state that we consider the 
MAN as standing in a class by 
competitors. 

We firmly believe 
MAN is read by 
all the 


10th inst., are pleased 
AMERICAN LUMBER- 
itself; that is, without 
that the 


more 
other lumber 


AMERICAN LUMBER 
manufacturers and dealers than 
papers combined.” 


* A New York man asked a lumber manufacturer in the 
White Pine region if the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was a 
good medium. The reply: 


“We have 
AMERICAN 


yours of the $8rd_ with 


5 reference to the 
LUMBERMAN as an 


advertising medium 


and beg to advise that this is undoubtedly the best 
lumber journal in the world. 
It has a large circulation and we believe that the 


advertising therein is read more than in 
trade journal with which we are acquainted. 
no question but what an advertisement in its 


pays big because of the results obtained.” 


other 
There is 
columns 


any 


If you want to subscribe to, or 
advertise in, the best lumber 
paper, ask the man who has 
already tried the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. 


He will say 


ome Qn In, 


The Water’s Fine! 


* Names on Request. 
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wae §€6FINANCIAL “Bq 


WE MAKE LOANS 
TIMBER LANDS 


In Amounts of 


$100,000 to $5,000,000 


During the past eight years we have loaned about Fifty Million 
Doliars ($50,(00,000) to a group of the largest and most conservative 
jumber concerns in the United States. 


We Are Now in the Market 


for several additional Loans and shall be glad to advise with you, if 
you are considering the advisability of a Loan. We have the cash— 
if you have the timber. 


We are the only large Financial House making 
lusi ialty of Loans for lumbermen. 


CLARK L. POOLE & COMPANY, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Timber Bond Issues 


Purchased Outright. 
































Proceeds can be used to enlarge 
plant, buy additional timber, 
refund indebtedness, etc. 


Bonds Payable Serially at Definite Periods 





Correspondence Invited 


Charles M. Smith & Company 


BANKERS 


First National Bank Building CHICAGO 











WE WILL LOAN 


ON 


well grouped and accessible virgin timber 
lands owned in fee in amounts of 


$200,000 to $5,000,000 


Successful lumbermen desiring to acquire 
additional tracts of timber, extend their 
mill capacity, or provide increased work- 
ing capital are invited to correspond with, 
or call upon us. 


A. B. Leach & Co. 


8 S. Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 




















Bought and Sold 


We are in the market at all times to 
purchase outright whole issues of 
$100,000 and upwards. We offer 
for sale Timber bonds in denominations 


of $500 and $1000 yielding 6 percent. 


Yard, Otis & Taylor 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
CHICAGO , 











FROM THE WOLVERINE STATE 








THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 


Weather Conditions Give Rise to Fear of a Freshet 
When Winter Breaks Up—tTrade in Good Shape— 
Estimated Output. 

Bay City AND SaGinaw, MicH., March 20.—Some ap- 
prehension has been felt at Saginaw over the possibility 
of a disastrous freshet this spring. Measures are being 
taken to prevent high water from doing more damage 
than is unavoidable. Ice jams will be dynamited, the 
material having already been assembled. High water 
would flood the premises of the greater number of wood- 
working plants and cause much damage to property. 

A report from Holly states that the Michigan Manu- 
facturing & Lumber Co., located in a busy little town 
eighteen miles south of Flint, has been succeeded by the 
Michigan Lumber & Manufacturing Co., the same stock- 
holders being represented in the new company, which 
will take over the truck manufacturing business and the 
local retail yard of the old concern. The capital of the 
new company is $25,000, of which $7,500 is preferred. 
The old company was extensively engaged in the manu- 
facture of boxes, but owing to changed conditions this 
will be discontinued. The company was organized in 
1896, taking over the business of the Holly Manufactur- 
ing & Lumber Co. Under the general management of 
F. J. Barrett the volume of business reached $200,000 a 
year. Last year the company furnished the Detroit & 
Mackinac and Pere Marquette railways 50,000 cedar ties. 
The company handled the lumber and shingles of two or 
three plants north of Alpena, and also handled 75,000 
cedar posts. 

Despite the weather the lumber industry here is in ex- 
cellent form, lumbermen stating that business is excep- 
tionally good. 

C. A. Bigelow says No. 3 hemlock has advanced $1 
and $2 a thousand since the fall and there is an active 
inquiry for low grade lumber that can be put into boxes. 
The local demand has absorbed about all available stocks. 
He says that the pine trade as a rule is also better and 
some grades are notably strong. Basswood has greatly 
improved in demand and very little is being offered. 
The trade in maple continues active and stocks in manu- 
facturers’ and dealers’ hands are low. Conditions favor 
an active spring with an extra demand for the lower 
grades of lumber. 

Dealers and manufacturers are figuring on handling 
the usual quantity of lumber this season. If the box 
trade holds its pace it will create a call for all the 
cheaper grades of lumber that can be reached by local 
people. Hardwood culls are being called for largely 
for use in the box trade. The following are conservative 
estimates : 

The two Kneeland-Bigelow and Kneeland, Lunden & Bige- 
low plants will put out something over 40,000,000 feet of 
mixed lumber; the Richardson Lumber Co., Ross & Went- 
worth and Knapp & Scott are understood to be calculating 
to put out the usual quantity. W. D. Young & Co., who 
manufacture hardwood lumber and maple flooring, will handle 
30,000,000 feet in all. At Saginaw Bliss & Van Auken will 
handle some 14,000,000 feet. 

The S. L. Eastman Flooring Co. handles about 15,000,000 
feet, part of which is bought from the Kneeland-Bigelow 
Co. The prices for flooring have not been satisfactory to 
some. As a dealer said, ‘flooring is the last thing that goes 
into a house,” but the trade in this is going to improve, and 
that quickly. 

Bradley, Miller & Co. will handle about 25,000,000 feet in its 
box plant and planing mill plant. ‘The Mershon, Eddy, 
Parker Co. is scheduled for approximately 50,000,000 feet 
more, and Foss & Co. are also in this class. Handy Bros. 
report the box business as good, and they will handle about 
25,000,000 feet this year. In past years they have handled 
large quantities of Lake Superior stock, freighting a large 
steamer the entire season. Thos. Jackson (Ltd.) handles 
several million feet or more in the manufacture of doors, 
etc., and E. Germain has had a prosperous fall and winter 
business, putting out doors and box stuff. The Booth & 
s3oyd Lumber Co. has done a large local and general busi- 
ness during the fall and winter. 

A visitor from Deward, twelve miles west of 
Frederic, says the big Ward Estate mill will shut down 
and go out of commission the present month. Last sea- 
son the mill manufactured 13,000,000 feet of pine and 
several million feet of mixed woods. The mill has been 
operated about ten years and has cut as high as 37,000,- 
000 feet in a single year. The Ward Estate has sold off 
large bodies of timber within the last five years. Some 
large tracts have been closed out during the winter. 

Cheboygan is to have another enterprise in a large 
coal dock, located on the site of the old Pelton & Reid 
sawmill. The dock will supply the Cheboygan Paper Co. 
with 3,000 tons of coal a year for the first two years and 
12,000 tons thereafter annually for eight years. 

Tandy Bros., Bay City lumbermen, railroad men and 
coal miners, will sink a shaft for a mine early in the 
summer east of the Saginaw River, between Bay City 
and Saginaw. 

The head of one of the largest lumbering firms in the 
State, which handles pine lumber largely and receives its 
supplies to a considerable extent from Ontario, says condi- 
tions are favorable for logs put into the streams in On- 
tario during the winter coming out in good form. He 
estimates-the output this winter at about four-fifths of 
that of a year previous. The better grades of pine are 
firm and look to be a shade firmer‘ than a year ago at 
this time. Owing to the trade in box material having 
picked up a strong demand has been created for mill culls 
and iow grade lumber, and supplies in dealers’ hands are 
well cleaned up. Politics will undoubtedly exert some 
influence in general trade, but to a considerable extent 
this has been discounted as to lumber because nothing 
can adversely operate against this trade during the cur- 
rent year. 

Mill firms that handle Canadian pine here are arrang- 


ing for handling the usual supply the coming season. 
EK. B. Foss & Co. own and operate the sawmill -known 
as the Burtis mill at Thessalon, which is stocked by the 
firm and will cut about 20,000,000 feet this season. The 
bulk of this will come to the yards of the firm in Bay 
City. The firm buys and has considerable stock manu- 
factured by other mill firms in Georgian Bay, which is 
handled through their office here. It owns a steamer and 
two consorts which will be fitted out soon to freight lum- 
ber across the lake to the yards here. Mr. Foss’s long 
experience in the trade enables him to handle stocks 
peculiarly adapted to his trade. 

The Eddy Bros. mill stock at Blind River, Ont., is 
largely handled by the Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., and 
the mill euts an average of about 30,000,000 feet. This 
firm buys extensively of other mill concerns and freights 
the lumber across the lake to its local yards. : 

Handy Bros. have brought the bulk of their stock from 
the Lake Superior district. They buy low grade lumber 
largely for the box trade. 

Bradley, Miller & Co. get in some stock from Ontario 
and the remainder comes from Michigan and Lake 
Superior points. 

Jobbers and operators who have been putting in logs 
during the winter are closing operations. Some of the 
big concerns which operate the year through are reducin 
the logging outfit, having large quantities of logs skidde 
for shipment. The Richardson Lumber Co. finished its 
lumbering south of Onaway last week having banked 
1,500,000 feet. William Jones who has been putting in 
timber for the Lobdell & Churchill Co., near Onaway, has 
finished his cut estimated at 1,500,000 feet. 

The Jones & Kerry sawmill at St. Ignace is being put 
in condition for a day and night run during the greater 
portion of the season. It has secured a full stock of 
logs. 





THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 

Detroit, Micu., March 20.—Loeal dealers report a 
gratifying increase in the number of inquiries, and there 
is considerably more activity than last week. All the 
yards are preparing for the spring rush, and indications 
point to one ot the biggest seasons in Detroit since 
1907, which saw a general business collapse. There is 
a decided upward tendency in prices, and this seems to 
stimulate a brisk speculative demand. All the yards are 
booked heavily for spring deliveries. 

The railway situation, which has greatly hampered 
business during the last month cr two, is clearing up 
fast, and cars are placed much more quickly than has 
been the case for several weeks. Many shipments are 
still delayed, however, and several building contracts are 
being held up awaiting the receipt of heavy timbers 
from the South. 

The H. W. Harding Lumber Co. is preparing to open 
a yard in the Fairview district, one of the most rapidly 
growing sections of the city. 

Carl Huyette, who is connected with the Harding Lum- 
ber Co., addressed the Detroit lumbermen at the Gris- 
wold House on the occasion of their regular monthly 
dinner, describing his recent trip through Panama and 
the Canal Zone. Mr. Huyette brought back with him a 
number of views of the work in progress and of the 
scenery, and his talk was most interesting and in- 
structive. 

A. K. Hunton, senior member of Hunton & Weeks, whole- 
sale lumbermen, is confined to his home by a serious illness. 

E. L. Thompson, president of the Detroit Lumber Co., is 
at his desk again after an illness of three weeks. 

Henry Berger, of the F. M. Sibley Lumber Co., is back 
from a vacation of several weeks spent in California. 





MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 


Active Demand—Satisfactory Movement of All Classes 
of Stock—Mills in Full Operation with Prospects of 
Long Runs. 

MENOMINEE, MICH., March 19.—The tone of the local 
lumber market is decidedly encouraging. There is an 
active demand for low grade stock of all kinds; in- 
quiries are numerous and satisfactory movement is noted. 
Cedar posts and poles are moving in fair volume and 
prices remain firm. Shingle movement is still light, but 
indications are of satisfactory developments later on. 

Practically all the mills on the Menominee River are 
being operated with prospects of a long season. ‘The 
daily cut at the leading mills is estimated as follows: 

Lumber—J. W. Wells Lumber Co., 125,000 feet; Spies- 
Thompson Lumber Co., 75,000 feet; Sawyer-Goodman Co., 
250,000 feet; Republic Lumber Co., 100,000 feet; N. Lud- 
ington Lumber Co., 200,000 feet. Shingles—Spies-Thomp- 
son Co., 100,000: J. W. Wells Lumber Co., 100,000; Sawyer- 
Goodman Co., 100,000; N. Ludington Co., 150,000; Republic 
Lumber Co., 100,000. 

The car situation is easier. Box cars are still at a 
premium, but flat cars and gondolas are more easily 
obtainable. Transportation authorities state that unless 
heavy storms intervene 10 days will restore traffie to 
its normal condition. Much of the anxiety over cars in 
trangit has been relieved. 

The sash and door plants, the box makers and manu- 
facturers of finished wood products of all kinds are all 


‘busy and report a good demand and satisfactory prices. 


The shingle and cedar mill of the Bothwell Lumber 
Co., of Menominee, is being operated to full capacity. 

The only important plant in the twin cities which is 
not now in operation is the mill of the Menominee River 
Shingle Co. Mr. Daley does not expect to put his mill 
in commission until navigation opens. 

The Jones & Kerry Lumber Co. has men getting its 
mill at St. Ignace in readiness to begin operation as 
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soon as conditions will permit. A big stock of logs is 
decked on both sides of the spur track leading to the 
mill and several cars are coming in every day. In addi- 
tion to this large rafts will be towed in when navigation 
opens. It is expected that the mill will be operated day 
and night for a large part of the season. 

B. F. Goodman & Son, who have been operating camps 
north of Clowery for the last 15 years, will finish hauling 
the winter’s cut this week to the North Western siding. 
About 5,000,000 feet of timber has been cut. It includes 
pine, spruce, tamarack and hardwood. About two-thirds 
of the timber has already been delivered to its destina- 
tion, the pine going to the firm’s mill at Little Lake 
and the remainder to the mining companies. Mr. Good- 
man says that the season has been the most successful 
in his 20 years’ experience in logging in Marquette 
County. 

The planing mill and sawmill of the N. S. Washburn 
Co. has started up. The planing mill will run until cold 


weather. The outlook for the coming year is the best 
in recent years. The sawmill will run for at least three 
months. More logs are arriving daily in Sturgeon Bay 


for the mill. 

J. P. Bushong, the well known lumberman, is a candi- 
date for supervisor in the second ward of Gladstone. 

The camp of C. Constine has broken up after banking 
1,000,000 feet of pine on the western division of the 
Wisconsin & Michigan for the Sawyer-Goodman Co., of 
Marinette. 

The White Marble Lime Co.’s shingle mill is in com- 
mission at Manistique. There will be more work at the 
mill than usual this year, as the company will cut, be- 
sides its own cedar products, those of the Escanaba 
Lumber Co. One hundred men will be employed at the 
mill. 

Goodwillie Bros. are installing a planer and matcher 
in their Manistique plant. The new machinery will add 
greatly to the capacity of the plant. 

The Alet Lumber Co., operating in the vicinity of 
Bessemer, has a heavy input of spruce, posts, poles and 
ties. 

Janquet Bros. have concluded their season’s opera- 
tions. They cut and hauled 2,000,000 feet of logs for 
the Sagola Lumber Co., which were landed at the saw- 
mill. 

Harper & May, who have been operating near Wren, 
have broken camp after putting in 2,000,000 feet of logs 
for the Sawyer-Goodman Co. 

Albert Brant, who operated a camp near Anderson’s 
spur, near Wausaukee, is breaking camp after putting 
in 2,000,000 feet of logs. 





NORTHERN MICHIGAN NOTES. 


MANISTIQUE, MicH., March 18.—Lumber camps are be- 
ginning to break up and woodsmen are going to the 
cities. Northern logging roads are reported in excellent 
condition in the woods and camps that are breaking up 
are doing so because contracts or winter cuts are com- 
pleted. Andrew Bjorkman, of Iron Mountain, has about 
closed his logging operations for the season. During 
the winter 225 men were employed at his several camps. 
Mr. Bjorkman estimates that 6,000,000 feet of logs, 
10,000 cords of pulpwood, 3,000 cedar poles, 10,000 cedar 
posts and 1,500 cords of maple wood were cut. 

The Foster Lumber Co. is preparing for extensive 
changes and improvements at its Foster City mill this 
year. Peter Wilson, who had charge of the construction 
of the J. W. Wells mill at Menominee, has gone to Foster 
City and will take charge of the work there. 

C. J. Huebel, the Menominee cedar man, recently went 
to Aberdeen, 8. D., to look after litigation in which he is 
interested. 





WISCONSIN 


CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 


Yellow Pine Market Firm, with Indications of Ad- 
vance in Prices—Retailers Placing Good Orders— 
Prospects Bright. . 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., March 19.—Yellow pine prices are 
holding firm and dealers are inclined to believe that 
advances may be expected within the near future. <A 
local wholesaler says: 











The yellow pine market is holding firm and the indica- 
tions are that prices will advance steadily. Some of the 
northern dealers may doubt this, but I know that the 
southern mills last year curtailed their output a great deal, 
while since the first of this year the railroads have placed 
big orders with a great many mills. It seems to me that 
there is every indication that we will experience a stronger 
market and better prices for yellow pine. Thus far this 
year, business has been good and the prospects are bright. 
I have just returned from a two weeks’ trip on the road 
and I found business very satisfactory. Retailers are now 
placing good orders for their spring business and trade 
from this source will be good for some time. 

While logging camps in northern Wisconsin are still 
running full force in some localities the warm weather 
is bringing about a break-up. Although unfavorable 
weather was experienced during November and Decem- 
ber, ideal conditions were met with in February and 
‘March and most loggers consider that the season has been 
a successful oue. 

Twenty-one retail yards in Milwaukee handled approxi- 
mately 120,000,000 feet of lumber last year. Leading 
retailers say that considering the inquiries and orders 
which are being received it will not be surprising if 
200,000,000 feet are handled during 1912. 

As a precaution against a possible coal shortage mill 
owners all over the state have been putting in a large 
supply of coal during the last two weeks. 

The Buckstaff sawmill, at Oshkosh, which has been 
closed since last fall, has been placed in operation with 


20 men employed. The mill is being operated as an 
adjunct to the main Buckstaff plant. 

Casper Faust, of Oshkosh, was elected trustee for the 
creditors of the Antigo Lumber Co. at the first meeting 
held before Charles H. Forward, of Oshkosh, referee in 
bankruptey, recently. About $80,000 of unsecured 
claims were represented at the meeting. Owing to the 
fact that O. G. Erickson, president of the bankrupt com- 
pany, was out of the city, the meeting was adjourned 
until March 22. Attorneys for the unsecured creditors 
will now make application to the courts to have the 
entire property of the company turned over to the trus- 
tee. The Wisconsin Trust Co., of Milwaukee, now rep- 
resents the bondholders and has possession of the bulk 
of the property. 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 


MARINETTE, Wis., March 18.—It is stated that a new 
company will probably open the plant of the Marinette 
Woodworking Co., which was recently sold at auction for 
$12,485 to the Hanna-Brackenridge Co., of Fort Wayne, 
Ind. That company bought the veneer plant and motors. 
The rim bending apparatus was bid in by Curtis Merry- 
man of this city. It is expected the new company will 
include F’.. D. Hanna, of Fort Wayne, Ind.; L. B. Lesh, 
of Chicago, and Curtiss Merryman and E. C. Eastman, of 
Marinette. 

Local loggers are closing their winter woods season. 
Louis Frisque, who logged for the N. Ludington Co., ex- 
pects to close this week. He landed a lot of cedar at 
Cedarville. Frank Wittock, who has been logging for 
the same company on the Menominee, expects to finish 
in shout a week. He says this winter has been one of the 
best for jobbing he has ever had. William Londo, 
Walton, is about done cutting logs for the Sawyer-Good- 
man Co., of this city. S. M. Carsen, of Peshtigo, has 
completed his logging at Lowe after cutting and ship- 
ping out about 800,000 feet of logs to the Peshtigo 
Lumber Co., Peshtigo. 

A. Roeser & Son, of Sister Bay, are negotiating with 
outside parties to open a box factory at Sister Bay. 

The N. S. Washburn sawmill, at Sturgeon Bay, has 
started for the season with a large stock of pine, maple 
and hemlock logs on hand. 

The Roeser sawmill, at Sister Bay, has started on its 
season’s sawing. 

The Allen Lumber Co., of Berlin, is negotiating for the 
site of the burned John Jennings sawmill, at New Lon- 
don, and there are strong prospects of a new sawmill 
being located there. 

William Gustman has purchased the Winkler sawmill 
and will move it to East Wrightstown, where he will do 
custom and other sawing. 

John L. Peters, of Waupun, has gone to Amsterdam, a 
new Idaho town, and opened a lumber yard. 

The B. Heinemann Lumber Co. has set a large crew of 
men at work repairing the Alexander Stewart sawmill at 
Wausau, preparing it for a big run. Logs are coming 
into the yards already. The company has the largest 
holdings of timber in the Wausau section of the State. 
It will operate its new plant day and night. 





IN NORTHERN WISCONSIN. 


RHINELANDER, WIs., March 18.—The hardwood Jum- 
ber business is in a very satisfactory condition, and as 
has been predicted from time to, time the shortage on 
certain woods is leading consumers'to take ‘up with 
others less desirable, perhaps. For example, for some 
time the box factories would not touch low-grade hard 
or soft maple, but conditions have changed and they are 
buying maple freely. This is about the only wood of 
which there is any supply in the lower grade and the 
picking up of this will leave the yards clean pile bot- 
toms, something that they have not had for years. 

Parties are still asking for low-grade basswood, but 
none is to be had, except a little green stock, which is 
too heavy to ship. No. 3 soft elm is well cleaned up, 
and No. 3 ash is following its lead. Even rock elm is 
selling for crating purposes. 

The outlook for rock elm is considerably better than 
at any other time for at least three years. In the first 
place, customers who for some time have used white ash, 
hickory or white oak are taking up elm by reason of lack 
of supplies in those woods. In the second place, rock 
elm is much cheaper than any other hardwood that can 
be used for the same purposes, except maple, and this 
wood has been in such good demand lately that stocks 
are very low. Therefore, consumers have been looking 
over the ground for. supplies and find that rock elm is 
about the only wood available, so they are taking hold 
of it again. Of course this delights the millmen and 
jobbers, who have been struggling with this condition 
several years. 

A noticeable condition in hardwoods is that shipments 
are evidently going into stock more than into immediate 
use. Of course there is a deal of lumber, especially erat- 
ing, that goes from the car into the kiln or the factory, 
but the fact that there is no hurry on many of the or- 
ders placed would indicate that the lumber is going into 
the yards to fill gaps there. Evidently customers are 
buying for future use, and there will soon be a falling 
off in demand as soon as the yards are filled up. In 
some cases customers are writing to ask to have ship- 
ments held back because their trade is not very rushing 
and lumber is accumulating. 

A new feature of the trade and one which has been 
absent for several months is the demand for common 
and better birch from the sash and door factories. In- 
quiries are coming in from the Pacifie to the Atlantie, 
and this is the only thing that has been lacking for 
some time—a good trade in birch. 

Jobbers have been buying some stocks of hardwood 
of the new cut the last week, and prices are ranging 
about the same as last year, though soft elm shows some 
increase and maple in some eases shows a decline. The 
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Timber Loans 


We are prepared to make loans 
in amounts of $200,000 and 
upwards secured by first mort- 
gage on high grade accessible 
standing timber owned by estab- 
lished, going lumber companies. 


Correspondence and personal interviews invited. 


; Devitt, Tremble & Co. 


BANKERS 
4 First National Bank Building, CHICAGO. 
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This House Makes an Exclusive Specialty of 7 


Loans to Lumbermen 


Timber Lands 


Its management has for many years engaged 
in the timberland bond business, is thoroughly 
familiar with the needs of lumbermen. 
Companies desiring financial assistance will 
find it to their advantage to have council 
with us. 


Loans from $100,000.00 upwards. 


F. A. BREWER & CO. 


Timber Land Bonds 
e Com. Nat’! Bank Bldg., 





CHICAGO 
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Fort Dischiow 
National Bank 


Clark and Monroe Sts. 


Capital, - $1,500,000 
Surplus & Profits, $400,000 
Deposits, - $17,000,000 


WM. A. TILDEN, President. 
NELSON N. LAMPERT, J. FLETCHER FARRELL, 


Vice-Pres. Vice-Pres. 
HENRY R. KENT, Cashier. 


GEORGE H. WILSON, CHARLES FERNALD, 
Assistant Cashier. Assistant Cashier. 


THOMAS E. NEWCOMER, Assistant Cashier. 
UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY. 
We solicit accounts of banks, corporations, firms and individuals 


and endeavor to give prompt and efficient service by per- 
sonal and courteous attention to our customers. ‘ 
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FINANCIAL SERVICE 


FOR THE PARTICULAR NEEDS 
OF YOUR LUMBER BUSINESS. 


The Colonial Trust & Savings Bank is in a 
position to serve the financial interests of 
your business most advantageously. 














It has associated with it directors who are now 
actively interested in the lumber business. 


Timber Bonds Bought and Sold. 


Trustees to Issues. 


COLONIAL Trust 
& Savings BANK 


137 South La Salle, North East Corner Adams 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS OF OUR SERVICE 
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LOANS | 
TIMBER LANDS 


For Long Periods of Time in 
Amounts From $100,000 Up. 





We have been in the lumber business for over 
thirty years. 

We now control and operate a number of mills. 

We have been loaning money to Iumbermen 
for many years. 

These facts make us especially fitted to know Ty 
the wants of Iumbermen, and to meet them, 
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Lyon, Gary & Company 


140 S. Dearborn St., CHICAGO = 
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Makes a specialty of 


loaning money secured 
by mortgages on timber lands 








DETROIT TRUST COMPANY 


DETKOIT, MICHIGAN 


Capital, : 


Surplus and Undivided 
rofits over 


$1,000,000.00 
1,350,000.00 








Interviews 


solicited. 
a 


Correspondence 
invited. 








Canadian and American 


TIMBER BONDS 


We are in a position to make loans on high 
grade Canadian or United States timber, secured 
by first mortgages. Proceeds can be used 
to enlarge operations, buy additional timber, 
refund indebtedness, etc. Bonds payable seri- 
ally at definite periods. 


Detailed reports of cruises of timber in any 
part of the world, made by cruisers of expen- 
ence. 


Correspondence Invited. 


LUMBERMEN’S TRUST CO., 


LIMITED. 


Metropolitan Building, VANCOUVER, B. C. 


general average is about the same. Stocks are not up 
to the average this year in bulk and there will be a 
general shortage later on. The quality of the timber is 
fully up to that of any previous year, if not better, for 
the mills have been losing money on sawing low-grade 
logs and this year they have left them in the woods or 
put them into railroad ties. 
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GEORGE E. DUPEE, 


TIMBER ESTIMATOR 








88 Broad Street, a - BOSTON. 

















THE MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 20.—Says C. A. Barton, 
of the Northland Pine Co.: 

We have never had a better winter for logging than the 
one that is now saying goodby to us. That is the testi- 
mony of old loggers, who say that conditions have been 
as near perfect as they have ever seen, and they never 
look to see another season as favorable. If the cold spell 
in January had come a week or two earlier it would have 
been appreciated, but there was very little delay in getting 
started, and from the start until the camps cleaned up 
there were no interruptions from weather conditions. There 
were no storms to block the roads, and no thaw sufficient 
to cause trouble. 


Practically all the camps cleaned up this week in 
nice shape and the lumber industry in Minnesota is 
ready for the spring. A normal output of logs has been 
the result of the winter’s work, and it has been profit- 
able to contractors because of the favorable conditions. 
Ice in the river is getting rotten and is likely to go out 
almost any time. Many logs within a couple of hundred 
miles of Minnespolis are in the river, so the mills should 
make a fairly early start. No big rise is expected in the 
river, as snow is not deep in northern Minnesota. ‘The 
ground is well saturated from fall rains, but the snow 
accumulation will not make any trouble, and early rains 
will be needed to keep the river at a driving stage. 

The Douglas Fir Sales Co., of Portland, Ore., has 
appointed A. K. Martin in Minneapolis as sales repre- 
sentative. He has been looking after Iowa trade for it, 
with headquarters in Des Moines, and before that was 
in charge of sales for the Chehalis Lumber Co., at Littell, 
Wash. 

There will be another forestry conference at Bemidji, 
March 26, in charge of D. P. Tierney, acting State 
forester. It will be attended by lumbermen, forest 
rangers and others interested in the prevention of forest 
fires, and the purpose of the meeting is to get the State 
forest rangers in touch with the lumbermen, so they will 
work together and understand each other. 


Cc. E. Isenberger, eastern representative of the Potlatch 
Lumber Co., has gone to visit the mill at Potlatch, Idaho, 
and to other western producing points. He is accompanied 
by J. C. Sutherland, the company’s representative in Iowa. 

Harry F. Partridge, of the T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., 
returned last week from Gibbs, Idaho, where he inspected 
the stock of the Stack-Gibbs Lumber Co., to be handled in 
this market hereafter by the Partridge company. 

T. B. Walker, who is in New York City on his annual 
trip of purchasing art treasures, is heralded by the New 
York papers as having purchased paintings and other 
works of art to the value of $1,000,000, many of which 
he will place in the guild hall of the Hennepin Avenue 
Methodist church, soon to be built in this city. Willis J. 
Walker, who is associated with his father in their various 
lumber enterprises, has returned with his wife from New 
York after a three months’ stay in the East. 

M. Seanlon, of the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co., has 
gone south to visit the company’s mill in Louisiana. 

J. Junge, of the Central Warehouse Lumber Co., 
who went west with his wife a couple of weeks ago, is 
reported to be in a Seattle hospital being treated for rheu- 
matism, which attacked him a few days ago while on a 
train from Seattle to Grays Harbor. He is reported to be 
recovering nicely. 

E. H. Polleys, of the Polleys Lumber Co., Missoula, Mont., 
was in Minneapolis last week on his return from Omaha, 
where he attended the marriage of his son, Edgar G. Pol- 
leys, to Miss Elizabeth Gould, February 15. Mr. Polleys, 
who formerly was located at Lincoln, Neb., is greatly pleased 
with the West. He says the company’s mill will start up 
very soon, after being shut down for a few weeks. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


DuLuTH, MINN., March 20.—A moderate fall of very 
wet snow last Sunday was the first effective assault on 
the strongholds of Jack Frost in this region this spring. 
The loggers do not mind, for they are through as a rule, 
and, anyhow, it is expected that hauling conditions may 
continue fair to the end of the month, though at present 
such prospect is not encouraging. The wet snowfall 
marks the beginning of the end of the extensive ice 
fields on Lake Superior. The work of fitting out the 
boats of the Pittsburg Steamship Co. at the head of the 
Lakes was begun on 16 boats March 18, but other lines 
will not begin fitting out until early in April, or perhaps 
the middle of that month. The prospect that navigation 
will open here before May 10 is very faint. 

W. W. Broughton, vice president of the Pittsburg 
Steamship Co., while in the city the first of this week, 
announced that there will be no free coal on dock at 
Duluth-Superior in 30 days, which will mean that there 
will be none about the middle of April. He says futher 
that he doubts if there will be any fresh receipts of coal 
here before the third week in May. Mr. Broughton says 
that the last winter has demonstrated as never before the 
desirability of immense coal stocks at the head of the 
Lakes, and that the receipts at Duluth-Superior docks 
this season will be not less than 10,000,000 tons. That 
amount would mean an increase of 1,550,000 tons over 
the receipts in 1911. 

Frank Nester, of the Nester Estate, of Thessalon, Ont., 
was in Duluth last week and says that the estate logged 
20,000,000 feet of logs for the mill at Thessalon last 
winter; that the lumber trade in Canada is very satis- 
factory, and he looks for a good demand this year. 

The lumber cut of the Duluth sawmills, six in number, 
for the current year is estimated at 225,000,000 feet, 
valued roughly at $4,000,000. In the operation, includ- 
ing the woods and the mills, 4,000 men are employed, 


entailing pay rolls of approximately $1,500,000 for the 
year. 

The first unit of a large plant for chemically treat- 
ing ties at Fort Frances, Ont., has been placed in com- 
mission by A. Bruce & Co. The company has an initial 
contract from Mackenzie & Mann to treat 1,000,000 
ties. The cost of the plant will be $100,000 when fully 
completed and 60 men will treat from 1,500 to 5,000 ties 
a day. 

The Omaha road has a train and a crew of 60 men 
loading ties at stations in the vicinity of Couderay, Wis. 
About 300,000 ties will be shipped from that locality 
this spring. They will be moved to Iowa and Nebraska 
points. These ties are nearly all hemlock. 





CANADIAN TRADE NEWS 











AT ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS. 


TorRonTO, ONT., March 18.—With the advance of the 
season trade conditions continue to improve, and dealers 
look forward to a very active spring. Travelers report 
business good throughout western Ontario and much 
building in prospect. The higher grades of white pine 
are in good demand, and red pine shows an upward 
tendency in price—as the supply is light—until the new 
cut is marketable. Hemlock is also stiffening under the 
influence of an active demand and a possible shortage 
before this season’s cut is available. There was a good 
cut of hemlock logs during the winter and the market is 
likely to be well supplied. Spruce is not selling well, the 
price being regarded as too high in comparison with 
white and red pine. Lath are moving freely at firm 
prices, and shingles are in fair demand. Mill culls are 
active and have lately advanced in price. The most 
noticeable drawback to otherwise favorable conditions 
is the continued car shortage, which is a serious matter, 
the principal difficulty being not so much a scarcity of 
ears as the lack of motive power. Some dealers report 
that deliveries are delayed for months, owing to the 
impossibility of obtaining transportation facilities. In- 
quiries from the United States are more numerous, espe- 
cially for the higher grades of white pine, and trade on 
the whole is in a better condition than last season. 

The trade was somewhat disappointed with the state- 
ment of Hon. W. T. White, finance minister, in the 
course of his annual financial statement on the 13th, 
that there would be no tariff changes this session. A 
bill is now before Parliament for the appointment of a 
permanent tariff commission to which all proposed tariff 
changes will»be submitted for investigation before any 
action is taken, so that nothing can possibly be done to 
alter existing conditions until next year. This declara- 
tion had to some extent been discounted in advance, but 
some expected that an exception might be made in con- 
nection with the lumber industry. However, it is now 
very evident that the growing influence of the West— 
which section will have an increased representation in 
Parliament before long—is making itself more strongly 
felt every year in Ottawa, and will be uncompromisingly 
ranged against any increase in the tariff. 

A statement was recently widely circulated that the 
practice of employing college students as fire-rangers by 
the Ontario Government would be discontinued. Hon. 
W. H. Hearst, Minister of Lands, Forests and Mines 
for the Province, states that this is a misapprehension, 
the order simply insisting upon the appointment of prop- 
erly qualified persons. The fact that an applicant for 
the position of fire-ranger is a student will not debar 
him providing he has the necessary qualifications, the 
only consideration being the selection of the best men. 

A meeting of lumbermen and manufacturers was held 
at Peterborough, Ont., on the 14th and an organization 
effected under the name of the Central Ontario Water 
Conservation Association, with W. H. Denham, as presi- 
dent, and W. H. Munro, secretary. The chief object is 
to conserve the waters tributary to the canal system and 
to urge the necessity of building conservation dams in 
the north country. 





CLOSE TRADE RELATIONS WITH BRITISH WEST 
INDIES. 


MONTREAL, QUE., March 18.—A delegation of West 
Indian business men are expected to come to Canada 
inside the next week or two weeks for the purpose of 
securing closer trade relations between Canada and the 
British West Indian Islands. Considerable encourage- 
ment has been given the delegates from the West Indies 
by Canadian business men as well as by the government, 
and it is expected that a commercial treaty will be nego- 
tiated which will give free trade, or at least a preference 
to goods passing between the two countries. Canadian 
lumbermen expect to secure a preference in the West 
Indian market and to develop an increasingly large trade 
as a result. This will affect the Maritime Provinces of 
Canada more than the rest of the country but will indi- 
rectly benefit the whole of the Canadian lumber industry. 
Another important commodity on which Canada expects 
to’secure a preference is Canadian flour. The Canadian 
& West Indian League has been formed to further closer 
commercial and political union between Canada and the 
West Indies. 





NOTES FROM MANITOBA. 

WINNIPEG, MAN., March 18.—Building permits in 
western Canada cities show great increase over the cor- 
responding period of last year, particularly in the West. 
Demand for lumber and other builders’ supplies in Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta is improving rapidly 
since the first of this month, and demand promises to be 
active. Some dealers complain about slow collections, 
but in that respect also there has been improvement in 
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the last few weeks. 
encouraging. 

A report from Fort Frances says that the first unit of 
the big pickling plant of A. Bruce & Co., Glasgow, Scot- 
land, for curing railway ties and timber, has been com- 
pleted. The other two units or two cylinders will be 
completed as soon as possible, increasing the capacity 
from 1,500 to about 5,000 ties a day. The cost of the 
entire plant will be about $100,000. It is stated that it 
is the intention of the company to add a tie mill. It has 
a contract with the Canadian Northern Railway to treat 
1,000,000 ties, and has a large number of inquiries as 
to treatment of blocks for paving purposes. 

A report from Fort Frances says that the Shevlin- 
Clarke Co., under the name of the Seine River Lumber 
Co., has cruisers in the woods estimating the timber on 
the limits of the Hines Lumber Co., with a view of 
buying. The Seine company has several camps near 
Banning, in the Rainy River district, and a survey has 
been made recently for a logging road 17 miles long. 


The industrial outlook generally is 





IN THE CANADIAN NORTHWEST. 


VANCOUVER, B. C., March 18.—Although business has 
not started to come in from the Northwest in appre- 
ciable quantity, mills on the Coast are preparing for a 
good trade, and many new plants are to be in operation. 
These are not large, but their aggregate capacity will 
be considerable. With extensive clearing operations pro- 
ceeding on the lower mainland, logged lands are being 
cut for the smaller timber. These logs are perhaps 18 
inches through, and as long as big trees could be secured 
handily the small were not bothered with. What might 
be termed a paradoxical feature is that while mills are 
getting busy the price of logs has dropped. It has been 
maintained that the surplus of logs was enough to see 
the mills well into the summer, apart from the regular 
cut. Most of the big mills have their own camps, and 
the timber in the open market does not have every oper- 
ator as a buyer. A reduction of 50 cents is noted for 
logs. 

Construction of mills would surely indicate fairly pros- 
perous conditions in the industry. The British Canadian 
Lumber Co. has in hand the building of its big mill on 
Lulu Island. The new mill of the E. H. Heaps Co., at 
Ruskin, will have a capacity of 200,000 feet daily, and 
will be electrically driven. The Reliance Sash & Door 
Factory has been established in Vancouver, and prepara- 
tions are being made for a big business; the president is 
T. F. Paterson, of the Paterson Timber Co., A. T. John- 
stone being vice president and George P. Challenger sec- 
retary, treasurer and managing director. Local demand 
at Kerrisdale, three miles out of this city, will be sup- 
plied by a small plant to be installed by Young & Scott. 
David Rogers is putting in a cedar mill plant on the 
north shore of Burrard Inlet, to have a capacity of 25,000 
feet a day. The Port Hammond Lumber Co. (Ltd.) is 
completing a mill at Port Hammond of 50,000 feet ca- 
pacity. The Terminal Construction & Manufacturing 
Co., whose plant was destroyed by fire several months 
ago, is rebuilding. The Western Canada Shingle Co., 
controlled by Chinese, will put in a combination mill on 
Fraser River opposite New Westminster. 

On Vancouver Island, the Canadian Collieries (Ltd.) 
will spend $30,000 in erecting a circular equipment saw- 
mill at its headquarters on Union Bay. The Western 
Vancouver Lumber Co. (Ltd.) has acquired about 100 
square miles of timber on the west coast of the island, 
with a view to manufacturing as soon as negotiations are 
completed with English capitalists. The incorporators 
are C. T. Dupont, G. H. Robertson, M. Manson, F. L. 
Robertson, F. A. Robertson, all of Victoria, and F. L. 
Buckley, of Vancouver. The Bulman-Alison Lumber Co., 
of Victoria, is planning extensive improvements to its 
plant. It will also rebuild its plant on Salt Spring 
Island, recently destroyed by fire. 

In the interior, W. H. Kreyscher and D. A. Kenny, 
operating under the name of the Western Box & Shingle 
Co., at Nelson, are establishing a plant that will have a 
capacity of 2,000 boxes and 50,000 shingles daily. The 
Renata Lumber Co., a new concern, will build a mill at 
Renata, on lower Arrow Lake. The big plant of the 
Canadian Western Timber Co., at Gerrard, is being thor- 


oughly overhauled and will be operated to capacity. It 


was idle most of last season. Brown & McKay have 
started an @ectrically operated sawmill at Coquitlam. A 
second mill will be in operation at Coquitlam shortly. 

Up north the Pacifie Coast Timber Co. purposes to 
erect a mill at Prince Rupert or at some point on the 
Queen Charlotte Islands. 

There is some fine timber in the Great Slave Lake 
district, and to take advantage of it the Dominion Gov- 
ernment has established a mill at Fort Smith, 700 miles 
from Edmonton. This is the farthest north mill in 
Canada. From Edmonton, the machinery was transported 
600 miles by scow and 100 by wagon. The capacity of 
the plant is 10,000 feet a day, the cut, of course, being 
for local use. Timber there runs 18 pieces to the thou- 
sand feet. There was no difficulty in getting good squared 
logs 12x12—60. The Government has another mill at 
Fort Simpson on Mackenzie River. Those in charge at 
the Fort Smith mill are Arthur J. Bell, R. L. McLennan 
and J. Belcourt. 





AGRICULTURAL PROGRESS IN CALIFORNIA. 


Agricultural progress in California is shown in a 
bulletin just issued by the Census Bureau. In the 10- 
year period, 1900-1910, the increase in the number of 
farms was 21.6 per cent; farm acreage, 3.1 per cent, and 
improved farm acreage 4.8 per cent. During the same 
period farm property, including land, buildings, imple- 
ments, and machinery and live stock increased in value 
$818,167,000, or 102.7 per cent. Under the head of 
increase in value of agriculture, the general increase in 
price of farm products, and cost of farm improvements 


is included. Forty-four and six tenths per cent of the 
88,197 farms in the State were irrigated in 1909. Hay 
and forage crops lead in value at $42,187,000, with 
barley second, $17,185,000. Wheat is placed at $6,324,- 
000. During the decade considered the combined value of 
domestic animals, poultry and bees increased $60,297,000 
or 89.6 per cent. 


FOREIGN TRADE NEWS 


FROM THE WORLD’S METROPOLIS. 


[Special correspondence of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 














LONDON, ENGLAND, March 12.—The great coal strike into 
which this country is now plunged has reduced wholesale 
business almost to a standstill, as, in addition to the mines, 
the majority of the big engineering works of the country are 
either closed down or. on short time. In the timber trade 
only a hand-to-mouth business is being done, as the good 
service on the railways is completely demoralized. The strike, 
fortunately, can not be of lengthy duration, but as long as 
it lasts it will paralyze business. As far as American goods 
are concerned, pitch pine maintains its strong position, and 
until freights are easier, no drop in present prices can be 
expected. The mahogany market, as a result of small sup- 
plies and a fair demand, is in a strong position, and the 
same remark applies to many kinds of American hardwoods, 
although the big prices asked for certain items are driving 
users to find cheaper substitutes. Prices for Canadian pine 
and spruce are also on the up grade, and all around the out- 
look for the producer is excellent. 


; Dock Stocks. 
Position on March 1: 
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A shortage in the present stock of 2,000,000 pieces, as 
compared with last year, shows that the wood goods in Lon- 
don are much less than usual at this period of the year. 
The chief difference is in floorings, which are down to the 
level of 1910; at present rate of consumption, there is suffi- 
cient to last for four and one-half months. The stock of 
pine once again creates a record, while pitch pine is lower 
than has ever before been recorded. 


Pitch Pine. 


As was the case a month ago the freight market is the 
predominant factor in the situation. Those shippers who 
have paid high rates such as $50.50 a thousand feet for Hol- 
land and West Coast, or $51 for Holland and East Coast 
have been able to sell 30 foot average sawn timber at $34 a 
thousand feet, simply because the parties were in a position 
to insert in the contract the name of the steamer bringing 
the goods, but as a matter of fact no business is being done 
at these prices. Except the steamer is definitely named, 
buyers will not be tempted to buy upon contract in the pres- 
ent position of the freight market. Stocks generally in the 
United Kingdom are moderate, and in some places quite 
short, but outside Liverpool and Manchester markets are 
sufficiently well supplied to make them independent during 
the next few months. The general impression is that freight 
rates will be lower during April and May, which will enable 
agents to quote and accept business at less money than 
they are asking now. ‘There is practically nothing doing in 
hewn timber, but the lumber market is very active, and 
sellers are holding very tight what stock they are able to 
get. For good 11-inch and up, $47.25 a thousand feet has 
been freely paid to the United Kingdom and Germany, i 
by 6-inch flooring commands $38.75 a thousand feet, and the 
French market will pay this price for 1 by 4-inch. As a 
result of the Turkish war, Italy has recently been a big 
customer, and as soon as the war is over the Government 
announces that it will be requiring large quantities in 
various quarters. 





Mahogany. 


The shortage of supplies has been the chief feature of the 
last month. Arrivals consist of just over 1,000 logs, of 
which 760 are African and the balance small parcels of 
Mexican, Cuban and Santo Domingo wood. Only two auc- 
tion sales have been held during the month at which the 
increased prices previously paid were well maintained. 
About 212,000 feet of Honduras per Statia from Belize 
brought a little over 13 cents a foot, and 53,000 feet of 
round tabasco wood per Tabasco from Laguna averaged 
9% cents. There was keen competition for the parcel of 
Cuban per Baldur from Santa Cruz; all but the more in- 
ferior wood was speedily cleared, the average price realized 
being a little over 101% cents a foot. The stock in brokers’ 
hands on March 1 consisted of 2,650 logs, of which 1,664 
were Cuban wood; and the outlook for varieties of every 
description is excellent. 


Hardwoods, 


Business generally keeps fairly steady. Stocks of most 
varieties are not large, but the big price demanded by ship- 
pers naturally militates against business. In black walnut, 
firsts and seconds inch boards are in fair request at $110 
a thousand feet, with prime selects at $75; No. 1 commons 
at $62.50 to $65, and No. 2 commons at $40 to $42.50. 
There is not much business doing in quartered oak, as 
shippers and buyers find it hard to come to terms on the 
matter of price. Firsts and seconds inch boards are worth 
$80 to $85 a thousand feet, with No. 1 commons at $50 to 
$52.50. There is a good demand for plain oak planks at 
$40 to $45; in boards firsts and seconds are only in moder- 
ate request at $55 to $60, with No. 1 commons at $37.50 
to $40, dry and mild wood of the last named specification 
being steadily inquired for. The big prices asked for prime 
whitewood is driving buyers to substitute a cheaper article, 
while the demand for the lower grades is not strong. Pres- 
ent values a thousand feet for inch boards planed to %- 
inch are as follows: Panel stock, $72.50; firsts and 
seconds, $62.50 to $65; clear saps, $45 to $47.50: No. 1 
commons, $46, and No. 2 commons, $22.50 to $25. In satin 
walnut the chief demand is for the No. 1 commons grade, 
which is worth $32.50, with firsts and seconds at $40 to 
$42.50; while prime sap ‘gum 1 by 13-inch to 17 inches 
wide is selling at $32.50. 


Liner Bills of Lading. 


At the annual meeting of the Timber Trade Federation 
last week, some discussion took place on the suggestion that 
an effort should be made to procure some standard form of 
bill of lading which will occupy the same position as the 
recognized charters to which the Chamber of Shipping here 
has agreed. This is a question of the greatest importance 
to the American lumber trade, but it often hits pitch pine 
importers pretty hard too. For instance, at present pitch 
pine goods are often brought forward under bills of lading 
which contain no London discharging clause, with the re- 
sult that the receivers are liable (1) for demurrage and 
(2) for paying for the goods being stowed into craft. The 
question is, of course, a very large one, and if the idea is 
to be carried out, it must have the support of importers at 
all so receiving centers, as it is not merely a London 
matter. 
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Before You Sell or Buy 


Timber 


make sure you know what you have to sell or buy. The 
guessing method of the cruiser may be right sometimes 
but ten to one it’s 50% away from the truth. What you 
_need is exact knowledge such as our caliper method of 
timber measurement gives. We don’t guess, we measure. 
From our forest maps you can tell just the character, 
amount and location of the timber in question. You 
aren’t taking chances. 


Send for Book 
“‘Applied Forestry’’ 


Let us give you an idea of the service we can render 
and show you what we have done for other concerns of 
prominence during our long forestry experience. The 
book is sent free on request if you write on your business 
letterhead. 





Appleton & Sewall Company 


FORESTERS AND SURVEYORS 
NEW YORK. 








166 Fifth Avenue, 














—THE— 


American -Credit Indemnity 
Company 
OF NEW YORK. 


Insures Wholesale Lumbermen against ex- 
cessive loss through insolvency of customers. 

The stupendous amount of annual loss by 
bad debts makes Credit Insurance necessary. 


Loss Payments to Policy Holders 
over $7,265,000,00. 





302 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


Marquette Building, 
CHICAGO. 


415 Locust St., 
ST. LOUIS. 











Successful 
Business Men 


owe their prosperity largely to the fact that they 
keep in ea touch with every phase of their 
business. We make it part of our business 


to systematize book-keeping methods so as to 
save labor and time and place you in easy 
touch with the conditions of any department. 
We solicit correspondence and will be pleased to 
give any information desired about our service. 


The International Audit Co. 


413 Merchants Loan & Trust Building 
CHICAGO 

















Business Opportunity 








An experienced, successful. operating lumber- 


man has negotiated for a large mill property and 
Timber holding on the Pacific Coast. Unusual 


opportunity, property operating steadily and 


making money. Some additional capital required 
to finance purchase. Details to interested re- 


sponsible applicants giving satisfactory references. 





Address—L 100 AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


| 
| 
| | 

















TIMBER 
INVESTMENTS 


British Columbia 
A Specialty 


W. P. KETCHAM 


514 Stock Exchange, 
CHICAGO, - ILL. 
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The Buying of Sash, 
Doors and Millwork 


today, demands of the retailer most careful discrimination 
if he is to hold his trade at home. Quality and service are 
the two big factors. We maintain a standard of quality 
second to none, and with our large new factory at Kansas 
City, we are equipped to give the maximum of service. 


Our Specialties are Stock 
Goods in White Pine; High grade 


interior Finish in Hardwoods. 


Send us your lists and plans for estimates. Now is the 
time to place your Screen Door orders. White Pine 
Screens are the best; we carry them. 


Western Sash & 
Door Co.,, 2s css. 





" TIMBER si: is plentiful in 


ARKANSAS 


Here is a list of the many different kinds there* 
Yellow Pine Red Gum Tupelo Gum 
Cypress Poplar Ash 
White Oak Western Catalpa 
Post Oak Sycamore 
Beech Maple 

Birch Wild Cherry 
Black Walnut 


Hackberry 
Best Reached by the 


IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


Write to C. L. STONE, 
Passenger-Traffic Manager, 
503 Missouri- Pacific Building, 
ST. LOUIS, MO., 


for copy of “The Forest Resources of 
Arkansas,” by S. J. Record, of the 
«ale School of Forestry faculty. 


Cottonwood 
Locust 


MISSOURI 
PACIFIC 
IRON 
MOUNTAIN 
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Best to the East 
** The Olympian’’ 
*“* The Columbian”’ 


via the 


“MILWAUKEE” 


If you want to travel East the Safest and 
Shortest Way, as well as the way of greatest 
pleasure, take one of these new Standard Flyers. 

For further information regarding fares, reser- 
vations, etc., write 


Geo. W. Hibbard 


General Passenger 
gent 





Seattle, 











FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 








PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


Gradual Improvement in Lumber Conditions in Both 
Price and Demand—Shingle Situation Favorable— 
Scarcity of Foreign Tonnage. 

SEATTLE, WASH., March 18.—Lumber conditions on 
the north coast continue to show gradual improvement. 
Prices average from 50 eents to $1 a thousand better 
than they were a month or two ago, and are firm, with 
the mills well Joaded with orders. A condition, however, 
which may affect the situation is the shortage of tonnage 
on the Coast for foreign business, and exporters are find- 
ing it difticult to move their stocks. If this situation is 
not remedied lumber that ordinarly would go to foreign 
markets will be thrown into the rail trade, with the 
inevitable result that there will be a decline in prices. 
While the rail demand has fallen off somewhat during 
the last two or three weeks, due probably to unfavorable 
weather conditions in the Middle West, the railroad buy- 
ing has held up well, and lumbermen are of the opinion 
that spring buying will be better than that of the spring 
of 1911. 

The shingle situation is very favorable. Prices have 
been strengthening gradually, and a further advance is 
expected soon, particularly on clears, Eurekas and per- 
fections. The lake season will .open. the: last of this 
month, and this opening always results in an increase in 
orders. While perhaps 80 per cent of the shingle mills 
are operating, there is no surplus to speak of, and orders 
are numerous. The shingle market has been in such a 
depressed state for so long that this improvement is 
heartily welcomed on all sides. 

The Charter Situation. 

Charters have been numerous, among them: 

Schooner Salem, Puget Sound to San Pedro, $§ 
schooner A. M. Baxter, Puget Sound to San Pedro, $5.25; 
schooner Rosamond, Grays Harbor to Toyo, P. T.; schooner 
H. D, Bendirsen, Puget Sound to San Pedro, $5.25 ; schooner 
iloha, Columbia River to Sydney, 47s 6d; schooner Philip- 
pine, Columbia River to direct port Chili, 52s 6d. 





With foreign rates so high and steadily advancing, 
every sort of freighter has been put into service on the 
Coast, and there is still a noticeable lack of tonnage for 
the export business. It is reported that 52 American 
vessels are being built for the coastwise trade, prepara- 
tory to the opening of the Panama Canal. W. R. Grace 
& Co., of Seattle, have let a contract for the construc- 
tion of a 10,000-ton steel steamship. It will be the first 
American registered vessel to be owned by Grace & Co. 
This company operates a large fleet of chartered vessels, 
however, and owns several vessels of foreign register. 


The new steamship will be 400 feet in length and will, 


have passenger accommodations. 

Baker Fullerton, son of &. H. Enllerton, president of 
the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., has been in Seattle for 
a few days, the guest of Fred W. Locke,-western man- 
ager of the company. He will go to Vancouver this week 
to look over the properties of the British American Mills 
& Timber Co., and will then return to Seattle for a 
week’s stay. Regarding present conditions of the lum- 
ber market Mr. Locke is optimistic, and states that 
there is a.noticeable improvement all along the line. 

A. V. Gray, president of the Alaska Lumber Co., 
Seattle, says: 

As far as I ean see all that can retard the progress of 
the improvement in lumber conditions is the great scarcity 
of vessels for transporting foreign cargo orders. It is to 
be hoped that this condition can be remedied in some way. 
t. [ am informed, there are building more Ameri- 
hters than are now being operated, in preparation 
for the opening of the Panama Canal, but this does not 
relieve present conditions. 

Moderation in Manufacturing Still Necessary. 

A visitor in Seattle last week was J. D. Hayford, who 
represents the Atlas Lumber & Shingle Co. at Fargo, 
N. Dak. Mr. Hayford has been with this company for 
about 15 years, and this is one of his periodical trips 
to the general offices of the company at Seattle. He will 
be in the city a week or so before returning to Fargo. 
C. K. Patten, of the Atlas Lumber & Shingle Co., states 
that while lumber conditions are good as compared with 
those of two months ago, there is still no cause for 
crowing, as a comparison with prices of a year ago will 
show that prices are from $1 to $2 below those of that 
time, when they were considered low. Mr. Patten isea 
strong exponent of curtailment by the mills, believing 
that there are teo many mills to take care of the trade, 
and too much lumber being manufactured. The mills 
of his company have been running only eight hours for 
many months, when. not closed down entirely, and he 
believes that if other manufacturers would follow this 
practice there would be a rapid improvement. in condi- 
tions. 





Artistic Cedar House Covering. 


The 20-page booklet recently issued by the Red Cedar 
Shingle Manufacturers’ Association of Seattle entitled 
‘«The Red Cedar Shingle’’ and containing many repro- 
ductions of attractive shingled bungalows and floor plans 
is attracting much attention. Besides the photographs 
and plans, the booklet contains much valuable informa- 
tion concerning red cedar as a wood and as a covering 
for buildings. Concerning it Mr. Traill says: 

It is intended to emphasize the beauty and durability of 
red cedar shingles, not alone as a permanent and satisfac- 
tory roof covering for every style of house having a root 
slanting more than 80°, but to show the charm and ele- 
wince of houses covered from crest to toundation with 
shingles. Dame Nature furnishes a house covering today 
which in every way is superior to any ever before devised, 
and this booklet was published to emphasize this fact. 

Cargo Merger Progressing. 


Henry J. Pierce is meeting with suceess in his promo- 


tion of the Pacific Coast Lumber Co., as the proposed 
cargo merger is called. Mr. Pierce recently returned 
north from San Francisco, where he spent a few days 
conferring with principals of some of the large cargo 
mill concerns of the North who reside in that city, and 
it is reported he was successful with his negotiations, 
not only there but on the Columbia River, and with 
western Washington mills. He has been successful in 
obtaining an option with the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 
for a large block of its timber, and has options on other 
lots of timber necessary to continue the operation of 
the mills for a period of 15 or 20 years. His financial 
backing is assured, and there now remains the bringing 
of the mills into the company on any appraised valua- 
tion satisfactory to the present owners, and according 
to his agreement with the mills he has until July i to 
bring this about. The outcome of the matter is being 
awaited with interest by the lumber trade of the north 
coast, as it is generally believed that the forming of 
this company would have a steadying effect on the mar- 
ket situation. 

A Seattle visitor last week was H. D. Langille, man- 
ager of the Portland business of J. D. Lacey & Co., who 
spent a day or two with B. W. Bawden, manager of the 
Seattle office of the same concern. 

J. PB. McGoldrick, lumber manufacturer, banker and 
public spirited citizen of Spokane, spent Friday of last 
week at Seattle on his way home from Chase, B. C., 
where he spent a few days looking into the affairs of 
the Adams River Lumber Co., of which he is president. 
Mr. McGoldrick states that the plant at Chase is start- 
ing on its season’s sawing. 

The plant of the Standard Lumber & Shingle Co. at 
Standard, north of Seattle on the Northern Pacifie and 
of which O. M. Rousseau is manager, which has been 
closed down for nearly two years, resumed operations 
last week. 

Ii. A. Shores, a retired lumberman now residing in 
Tacoma, who spends much of his time with his son 
Arthur Shores, who is in the timberland business in 
Seattle, was an eye witness of the historic battle between 
the Monitor and the Merrimac in Hampton Roads, and 
at the John Erieeson Memorial banquet on the anniver- 
sary of that historic naval battle, at the New Wash- 
ington Hotel in Seattle recently, Mr. Shores graphically 
described the battle as he saw it. Mr. Shores for many 
years was well known as a lumber manufacturer at Ash- 
land, Wis., operating as the Shores Lumber Co., and 
during the Civil War he was a member of the Twentieth 
Indiana Volunteers, serving four years before he was 
21 years of age. 

Wednesday morning of last week Elmer M. Crosnoe, 
formerly general manager of the Alexander Lumber Co., 
Aurora, Ill., surrendered himself to the police of Seattle, 
saying that he had embezzled $2,000 from his concern 
and knew that arrest was inevitable. He stated that he 
had lost the money playing the stock market in Chicago. 
A telegram from the chief of police of Aurora confirmed 
his story and he is being held awaiting the arrival of 
officials of that city. ; 


NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 


Kvererr, WAsH., March 18.—The organization of a 
new logging company, excellent business in the lumber 
and shingle mills and a prospect of more vessels being 
available for foreign shipments were features of the 
week. The Everett Logging Co., capital stock $10,900, 
was organized by H. W. White and T. J. Hartley and 
with George Miller they form the first board of trustees. 
The company will engage in a general logging business, 
it is announced. Mr. Hartley is connected with the 
Clough-Hartley Co., cedar siding and shingles. 

The outlook for foreign shipping is more encouraging 
than since the first of the year. The steamship Hornella 
is on its way here to load 3,000,000 feet of lumber for 
Australian delivery at the Canyon and Weyerhaeuser 
mills and will arrive April 15. The steamship St. Kilda 
will also he back here to load a cargo. of 3,000,000 feet 
for the far East. 

George Startup, the well known lumbermah of Startup, 
figured in the unloading of 500 elk seeured for Suitan 
Basin by the Snohomish County commissioners and 
shipped here from Yellowstone Park. 

A daughter was born Tuesday to Mrs. E. W. Mathew- 
son at her residence on Norton avenue. Mr. Mathewson, 
who had extensive logging interests in Snohomish County, 
was killed in an accident last fall. 

The United States Forest Service has two men here 
to check up the books of the county auditor with a view 
of ascertaining facts concerning the holding of vast 
tracts of timberlands as: mining claims. While no posi- 
tive statement is made, it is said that the Government 
proposes to weed out those who are holding timber 
under the guise of mining claims when as a matter of 
fact there is only a tract of mineral. This is especially 
true of placer claims, it being possible to get 20 acres 
of fine timberland with each claim. The entire mountain 
region has been plastered with questionable mining 
claims of this character and no harm ean come to any- 
one except those who are trying to evade the law. 

The Chippewa Mill Co.’s lumber and shingle mill at 
Lake Ballinger was destroyed by fire last week with a 
loss of $100,000. Two dry kilns and all’ of the stock 
except 200,000 feet were saved. The mill will be rebuilt. 
Insurance for a large share of the value was earried. 


Week’s Shipping. 


Schooner James Johnston arrived at Crown Lumber Co.'s 
mill to load 1,400,000 feet of lumber for Honolulu. Steamer 
Bee loaded 200,000 feet of lumber at the Crown plant and 
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350,000 feet at the Clark-Nickerson mill and cleared for 
San Francisco. Schooner Andy Mahoncy loaded 750,000 
feet of lumber at the Clark-Nickerson mill and cleared for 
San Pedro. - 


WESTERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 





Foreign Cargo Trade Holding Its Own—Lumber Com- 
panies Reelect Officers—Old Mill Plant in New 
Hands—A Test Shipment. 


TACOMA, WASH., March 18.—Maj. Everett G. Griggs, 
of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., president of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, returned 
last week from an extended trip to southern California, 
combining business with pleasure and taking a short 
vacation at Del Monte. 

Paul E. Page, of the Page Lumber Co., Buckley, dele- 
gate from the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation to the recent Civic Federation Congress at Wash- 
ington, D. C., returned early last week. He stated that 
great interest was shown in the Washington workmen’s 
compensation law, of which measure Mr. Page is one of 
the framers, and that it is being closely studied. Fol- 
lowing his address on the new law, Mr. Page stated he 
was literally swamped with inquiries about it. 

Foreign cargo trade of the Puget Sound district held 
its own during February and gained a trifle over 100,000 
feet over the record of February, 1911, despite the pre- 
vailing abnormal charter rates for vessels, according to 
the figures in the monthly report of the collector of cus- 
toms issued March 15. It shows February foreign lum- 
ber shipments were 27,489,000 feet as compared to 27,- 
363,000 feet in February, 1911. The shipments for Jan- 
uary this year having been 31,828,000 feet as compared 
to 21,397,000 feet in January, 1911. The total for the 
first two months of 1912 is thus 59,317,000 feet shipped 
foreign as against 48,760,000 feet in 1911, a gain for 
1912 in the two months of 10,557,000 and that over the 
biggest year in all the foreign lumber trade of Puget 
Sound. 

The Salsich Lumber Co. at its recent annual meeting 
named H. E. Salsich as president; A. G. Cook, treasurer, 
and Charles Lau, jr., secretary for the ensuing year, all 
three officers being reelected. This company has a splen- 
did plant at MeKenna, where it owns the townsite, with 
a fine body of high grade timber to draw from. 

Once again the plant of the defunct Nelson-Johanson 
Lumber Co., located across the bay from Tacoma proper, 
is to be put in operation and this time by men who, from 
their past experience and successes, have every reason to 
expect success. To operate the plant the East Tacoma 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital stock of $300,- 
000 by Charles F. Morse, of San Francisco, formerly 
with the Weyerhaeuser Lumber Co., Everett, who will be 
president of the new company; J. H. Callan, of Tacoma, 
secretary and treasurer, and J. H. Cochrane, of Tacoma, 
formerly with the Danaher Lumber Co., superintendent. 
New York capital is behind the company, which has ac- 
quired the mill property from the Scandinavian-American 
Bank, which obtained it under a mortgage when the 
Nelson-Johanson Co. went bankrupt. The mill is located 
on tidewater and without rail facilities except shipments 
made by scow across the bay or by ear ferry to the Mil- 
waukee. Said Mr. Morse of his plans: 

The mill is being completely overhauled and a new wharf 
built. Eventually we will sluice dirt from the bluff. and 
make a solid earth wharf with concrete bulkheads, doing 
away with wharf troubles which hampered the plant in the 
past. We will handle mainly offshore lumber business and 
expect to get the plant running by April 1. We are con- 
templating a number of other improvements in the same 
vicinity. 

Formal articles of incorporation were filed last week 
for the Lister Manufacturing Co., operating a new spe- 
cialty plant in the east end district, making sash, col- 
umns, ete. The capital stock is placed at $125,000 and 
the inecorporators are Ernest Lister and his brother, 
Alfred, and John A. Spencer. 

Chris Endresen, of Hoquiam, who has recently returned 
from a trip to Norway, was in the city last week. Mr. 
Endresen makes a specialty of ship’s timbers and spars 
and is one of the pioneers in the business. 

The Pacific States Lumber Co., at its annual meeting 
last week, reelected Edward Cookingham president, John 
Bagley and E. B. Shields vice presidents, J. G. Dickson 
secretary, and A. Cookingham treasurer, these with W. M. 
Ladd and E. M. Hayden comprising the board of trus- 
tees. 'The Northern Coast Timber Co., an allied cor- 
poration, at its annual meeting, elected Edward Cook- 
ingham president, E. B. Shields vice president, R. S. 
Howard secretary, J. G. Dickson treasurer, E. M. Hay- 
den assistant treasurer, and A. Cookingham assistant 
secretary, the first three named with W. M. Ladd and 
C. E. Ladd comprising the board of trustees. The Cas- 
cade Timber Co., also an allied corporation, elected Ed- 
ward Cookingham president, E. B. Shields and John Bag- 
ley vice presidents, E. M. Hayden secretary, J. G. Dick- 
son treasurer, and A. Cookingham assistant treasurer. 
The Seattle & Southeastern Railway Co., also allied with 
these companies and on whose line the Pacific States 
Lumber Co.’s new mill is located, elected John Bagley 
president, E. B. Shields vice president, E. M. Hayden sec- 
retary, A. Cookingham treasurer, and Edward Cooking- 
ham, with the others named, trustees. Mr. Bagley, of 
these companies, is now in the East on an extended trip 
to the North and South Atlantic States for his health, 
and advices received from him state that he feels greatly 
improved. 

The British steamer Harpagus, which left last week 
for the Orient with a mixed cargo of freight shipped by 
Dodwell & Co. (Ltd.), of this city, carried a consignment 
of 12 fir logs, 40 feet long, averaging 5 feet in diameter 
and 12 tons each in weight, destined for Kobe, Japan, 
where they will be used in testing a new sawmill as well 
as the feasibility of shipping logs instead of manufac- 
tured lumber. Fifty-six similar logs, five to seven feet 
in diameter, were loaded on the steamer Robert Dollar 
last week for the same charterers. The steamer was to 


have taken 90 logs but did not have the necessary cargo 
space and the other 34 will go forward on another 
freighter. The duty on logs is less in Janpan than the 
duty on manufactured lumber and the Japanese millmen, 
according to the ship’s agents, are contemplating a max- 
imum test of their new mill with a view to buying logs 
in this country and shipping them to Kobe to be manu- 
factured for the trade. The freight rate on logs and 
lumber across the Pacific is about the same. The Japan- 
ese millman gains the difference in duty and all the 
waste and unused portions of the log which he would not 
get did he buy merely the manufactured lumber. 





THE SEARCH FOR CARSON LONG. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

SEATTLE, WaASH., March 19.—President Robert E. 
Slaughter, of the Cascade Lumber Co., North Yakima, 
Wash., accompanied by C. W. Lockwood, of Eau Claire, 
Wis., uncle of young Carson Long, were here today 
searching for Mr. Long, who disappeared from North 
Yakima two weeks ago today, since which time no trace 
of him has been found despite a vigorous search by 
Pinkerton employees and the police departments of many 
western cities. Mr. Long is a nephew of William Carson, 
a prominent lumberman of Burlington, Iowa, and a large 
owner in the Cascade Lumber Co. and other western lum- 
ber concerns. 


$5,000 REWARD. 





Advices to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN late on 
Thursday of this week concerning young Long, who 
may be in a temporarily deranged condition, 
request that manufacturers of the West Coast 
will have their woods and mill crews examined, 
in the hope that he may be found among them. 
He is 25 years of age, 6 feet 2 inches tall, has 
dark hair and dark eyes, weighs about 175 
pounds, and when last seen wore a gray suit and 
gray cap. The above description is given by 
William Carson, uncle of the missing young man. 

Five thousand dollars reward will be paid 
through the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for in- 
formation that will lead to the discovery of 
William Carson Long. 














IN THE GRAYS HARBOR COUNTRY. 


Increasing Demand for Silo Stock of Great Importance 
—Great Shipbuilding Activity—Advance in Price of 
Logs Contemplated. 


ABERDEEN AND HoQuIAM, WASH., March 18.—At a 
recent meeting of the Aberdeen Chamber of Commerce 
the statement was made by N. J. Blagen, of the Grays 
Harbor Lumber Co., that is would hardly be possible to 
estimate the importance of the trip to be made by the 
Grays Harbor Lumber Special to the lumber interests of 
this section. Mr. Blagen takes as an illustration the 
business that can be promoted in the silo stock market. 
The use of silos is increasing rapidly according to reports 
from the Central States and already there is a great 
trade between Grays Harbor and this district, where 
silos are being put in extensively. A number of lumber- 
men have signified their intention of making the trip 
and A. F. Peterson, manager of the Pacific Lumber 
Agency, and chairman of the joint committee for the 
Grays Harbor Lumber Special, says that without a doubt 
50 more will do so by the next meeting of the com- 
mittee. 

The Walker Timber Co. began operation March 13 on 
the 2,000-acre tract of timberland which it recently pur- 
chased from the Lytle Logging & Mercantile Co. This 
tract lies in the Humptulips River Valley. About 20 
men are employed at the company’s camp, but that num- 
ber will be increased to 45 within the next few days. 

Kight wooden hull steamers are being built on the 
Pacific Coast and eight steel hull steamers are under 
construction on the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts for the 
Pacific Coast trade. 

During the last few months there has been a heavy 
shortage of tonnage in both the off shore and the coast- 
ing; but this will be considerably relieved with the com- 
pletion of the vessels now under construction and the 
lumber situation will also be improved as a result. 

The plant of the Wilson Bros. Lumber Co. is closed 
down for 30 days, during which time the mill will un- 
dergo a thorough overhauling and many improvements 
will also be made. The output of the plant will be in- 
creased 25,000 feet a day over the present output, whieh 
is 125,000 feet, making a total of 150,000 feet a day. 
The installing of a Simondson log turner will be the 
chief improvement and will greatly facilitate the han- 
dling of the logs at the head of the mill. Many general 
repairs will be made, which are badly needed, and will 
furnish employment to many of the mill workers who 
would otherwise be compelled to remain idle during the 
shutdown. These improvements are taken by local 
lumbermen to mean that big orders and splendid business 
are in sight for the company during the coming season, 
This conjecture is borne out by the fact that the com- 
pany is having a large steel steamer of about 2,000,000 
feet capacity constructed on the Atlantic Coast. Im- 
provements and repairs will total about $15,000. 

The logging men seem to feel that with the mills all 
at work again they will be justified in making an ad- 
vance in the price of logs. Unless an equal advance 
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is brought about in the price of lumber the millmen will 
feel this advance no matter how slight it may be. 
Though it can not be said that there is immediate pros- 
pect of this advance the price must be governed by 
the demand and the next few months alone will show 
how strong the demand will be. 

An order has recently been placed on Grays Harbor 
by the United States Government for 3,600,000 feet of 
lumber to be used in the construction of the Panama 
Carnal. To get rapid shipment the order has been dis- 


tributed between the Donovan Lumber Co., the Federal 
Lumber Co. and the S. E. Slade Lumber Co. The 
Frances Leggett, which has recently been purchased by 
the Hicks-Hauptman Co. from the Hammond Lumber 
Co., has been chartered to carry the order, which will 
require two shipments. 

The plant of the Cedarville Lumber Co. has taken the 
contract to furnish the piling and lumber to be used in 
the new steel bridge being constructed at Williams 
Creek. 








OREGON LUMBER NEWS 








ON THE COLUMBIA RIVER. 


Tonnage More Available—Many Ships Loading for 
Foreign Ports—Supreme Court Sustains Verdict 
Under New Factory Law. 

PORTLAND, ORE., March 16.—Tonnage having become 
more available for lumber business, several charters have 
been reported here during the last ten days, and the next 
two or three months will see a large number of vessels 
on the river loading for foreign ports. Two sailing ves- 
sels are at the mills of the North Pacifie Lumber Co. to 
load for foreign ports, the German ship Shurbeck receiv- 
ing cargo for Antofogasta, on the West Coast, and the 
schooner Honopai receiving eargo for Honolulu. § The 
German ship Reinbel: also has arrived in the river, under 
charter to the Pacific Export Lumber Co., to carry lum- 
ber to the United Kingdom. The Shurbeck cargo will 
measure about 2,000,000 feet, that of the Reinbek about 
2,225,000 and that of the Honopai about 1,000,000. The 
sailing schooner Viryinia arrived at the mills of the 
Westport Lumber Co. this week to load 800,000 feet of 
fir for California, and the sailing schooner Annie M. 
Campbell also arrived in the river this week to load a 
full cargo of fir for California. The steam schooner 
Klamath sailed this week with a cargo of 1,000,000 feet 
for San Pedro. 

It was reported here this week that the Loop Lumber 
Co., of San Francisco, has let the contract for the con- 
struction of a new steel steam schooner costing $220,000 
to ply between Portland and California ports and with 
eapacity for carrying 1,500,000 feet of lumber. The 
announcement was made by the company’s local repre- 
sentative, F. D. Butler. The craft will be named the 
William Chatham, after the secretary of the firm. The 
addition of this vessel will give the Loop Lumber Co. a 
fine fleet, in that it already has in commission the steam 
schooners F. S. Loop and Johan Poulsen and the sailing 
schooners Mabel Gale and Virginia. In preparation for 
the increase in lumber that will be handled, the company 
has enlarged its yard facilities at San Francisco 25 per 
cent, making the capacity 20,000,000 feet. 

From Wallowa, Ore., comes the report that the Nibley- 
Mimnaugh Sawmill Co., of that place, started sawing last 
Monday after having been shut down since November of 
last year. Two trainloads of logs are being brought in 
daily, and it is expected that the mill will eut 10,000,000 
feet the coming season. 

Robert Z. Drake, president of the Mountain Timber 
Co., with a mill and logging operations at Kalama, 
Wash., and offices in this city, was here from Omaha last 
week. The company is shipping large quantities of !um- 
ber to foreign ports and by rail to California, the com- 
pany having splendid shipping facilities owing to its 
location on the Columbia River and railroad. 

F. 8. Belcher, president of the Falls City Lumber Co., 
Falls City and Portland, states that the company has 
practically decided to build a railroad from its timber 
in the Siletz Basin to the mill at Falls City, a distance 
of about 25 miles. The road will be a common carrier 
and will serve materially in the development of the sur- 
rounding country. The company’s mill has been shut 
down for six months, but operation will be resumed next 
week, the intention being to cut about 100,000 feet per 
day. President Beleher says that it appears to him as if 
business conditions have improved considerably, the Cali- 
fornia demand being active. 

The Columbia Valley Lumber Co., Wauna, Wash., on 
the lower Columbia, will be ready to cut lumber May 1, 
says A. W. Clark, president and general manager. The 
plant will have capacity for cutting 200,000 feet daily; 
but it has not been determined yet how much the output 
will be to begin with, this depending largely upon market 


conditions. The company began building its wharf this 
week; it will face deep water and the mill will have 


splendid shipping facilities with the river on one side 
and the railroad on the other. 

The West Oregon Lumber Co., at Linnton, is rapidly 
rebuilding the plant destroyed by fire several months 
ago and will be ready to cut by May 1. The company is 
now rebuilding the wharf, which was badly damaged by 
the fire. 

L. J. Wentworth, of the Portland Lumber Co., reports 
that business has improved some during the last two 
weeks. Just for the present the company is shipping 
largely by rail. 

R. F. Ransom, of the Eastern & Western Lumber Co., 
left for San Francisco last week to look over the field. 

Manager G. M. Dunean, of the Douglas Fir Sales Co., 
reports business conditions about the same as a month 
ago, with a slight change for the better. Weather con- 
ditions in the Middles States have been anything but 
such as would stimulate business. 

J. P. Keating, sales manager of the Continental Lum- 
ber Co., of this city, returned from the Grays Harbor 
country this week. The company is interested in the 
Hoquiam Lumber & Shingle Co., on Grays Harbor, which 
mill has not yet been affected by the strike of the saw- 
mill laborers there. Mr. Keating says he does not fear 
that the strike will be of serious consequence, although 


the strikers will make every effort to tie up the mills 
completely. Mr. Keating veports finding a fair volume 
ot business. 

The Lovegren Lumber Co., at Cherry Grove, Ore., is 
preparing to build a town at the site selected for the 
sawmill. Macadamized streets will be laid out and the 
company will give settlers every aid in building up a 
thriving community. 

The supreme court of Oregon has sustained the verdict 
of $5,000 returned by a jury in the Multnomah County 
circuit court in the case of Nick Konachoff against the 
St. Johns Lumber Co., of this city. The decision is 
regarded as important, being the first to construe the new 
factory act. Konachoff sued for damages for injuries 
sustained while operating a band saw, claiming that the 
saw was not protected by guards, as required by law. 
The proof was that the company had provided proper 
guards but that they had been removed by the oiler who 
was at work on the machine. The guards were replaced 
within two minutes but in the interval the plaintiff lost 
two fingers. The supreme court maintained that the 
guards shall not only be provided but that they shall be 
maintained in use. 

The large, high flagpole presented to the Astoria Cen- 
tennial Committee about a year ago by the Whitney Co. 
(Ltd.), for use at the Astoria Centennial held last sum- 
mer, and later presented to the committee having in 
charge the arrangements for the 1915 exposition at San 
Francisco, has been placed in a raft of logs that is to 
be towed to San Francisco for the Hammond Lumber Co. 
The flagpole is 260 feet long and is said to be the tallest 
one-piece pole in the world. 

It is reported that cars are obtained with difficulty at 
times, and that indications point to a car shortage with 
the opening of a good spring trade. 





A SUCCESSFUL LUMBERMAN. 

A young lumberman who has had an all-round ex- 
perience is F. A. Sullivan, who is now manager of the 
office of the Lester W. David Co., at Portland, Ore., 
and has charge of the selling of the output of the 
Monarch Lumber Co., of Portland, in both the ear and 
cargo trade. For a number of years Mr. Sullivan was 
with the Portland Lumber Co., one of the large rail and 
cargo shipping concerns in Oregon, and from scaling 
logs and working in the yard and in the office Mr. 
Sullivan advanced to the position of cashier, which 
position he held a number of years and in this capacity 
looked after much of the selling of the company’s out- 
put. When the Douglas Fir Sales Co. was organized, 
in August of last year, Mr. Sullivan became assistant to 





B, A, 
Manager of the 


SULLIVAN, PORTLAND, ORE. ; 
Portland office of the Lester W. David Co. 
Manager George M. Duncan, On February 1 he left the 
Douglas Fir Sales Co. to aecept his present position. 

The Lester W. David Co. has offices in Seattle, Van- 
couver, B. C., and Portland, Ore., and markets the output 
of a number of mills, at the head of which is Lester W. 
David. The Monarch Lumber Co.’s plant on the Colum- 
bia River across from Portland is one of the large 
Columbia River mills, having a capacity of 325,000 feet 
ot lumber in 10 hours. This is sold through the Lester 
W. David Co.’s Portland office by Mr. Sullivan. The 
oftices are located in the Yeon Building, where so many 
lumber concerns have their headquarters. 

Mr. Sullivan is a native of Wisconsin, and before com- 
ing west was with the Carlton Lumber Co., Carlton, 
Minn. His experience has been varied and is of espe- 
cial value to him in his present work. 
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THE INLAND EMPIRE TRADE | 





IN THE FLATHEAD VALLEY. 





Many Buyers in Market—Prices Strong with Pros- 
pects of Advance on Some Items—Considerable 
Railroad Construction Planned. 


KALISPELL, Monvr., March 18.—Many inquiries are 
being received and buyers are visiting this district with 
a view of purchasing for the spring trade. Shipments 
so far this vear have greatly exceeded those of 1911 
for the same period, xnd most of the mills have sufficient 
business booked to keep them busy several weeks. Prices 
are stronger, with prospects of slight advances on many 
items. The cold weather of late will prevent the mills 
from getting started as soon as was expected, but all 
hope to begin operation by April 1. 

Shipments of lumber for February, as reported by 
members of the Montana Larch & Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, were 6,628,266 feet, as compared with 4,- 
137,440 feet for the corresponding month of 1911, an 
increase of 2,148,826 feet, approximately 52 per cent. 
A stock of 105,000,000 feet is reported on hand March 1. 

H. A. Templeton, of the Templeton Lumber Co., with 
headquarters at Great Falls, was here last week confer- 
ring with local lumbermen. Mr. Templeton states that 
the outlook for a good demand in the vicinity of Great 
Falls this season is very bright and expects that the 
fall trade will be exceptionally good, as crop conditions 
are excellent and the ground contains more moisture 
than was ever known before. He also states that many 
settlers are arriving to all points in eastern Montana. 

A. Whittacre, of the Dutton Lumber Co., Dutton, was 
here last week, looking over the situation prior to pur- 
chasing opening stocks for three yards to be installed 
at Kevin and other points on the Sweetgrass branch of 
the Great Northern Railway. 

The Eureka Lumber Co., of Lincoln County, has an- 
nounced that it intends to place on the market over 
3,000 acres of stump and logged-off lands this spring. 
The idea is to sell the land in tracts of 160 acres to real 
farmers and homeseekers, who will buy with the intention 
of clearing the land preparatory to the establishment of 
permanent homes and the putting of the:land under 
cultivation. The company states that it does not care to 
sell to parties who will hold the land for speculative 
purposes nor does it care to hold the land for those 
purposes as is generally the rule with the large milling 
firms and corporations. The land will be sold at mod- 
erate prices and on easy terms to responsible parties. 

The Great Falls Power Co. has placed an order with 
the Hutchinson Lumber Co., Whitefish, for 2,500 cedar 
poles, 45 feet long, to be used in building a transmission 
line from Great Falls to Cascade, Billings and Havre. 
The Hutchinson Lumber Co. has some of the choicest 
cedar timber holdings in this vicinity and it is making 
arrangements to get out several thousand poles for east- 


ern shipment during the coming season. 


A considerable amount of railroad building wil! be 
done in the State this year. The Great Northern will 
operate east of the mountains from a point on the 
Billings line not far from Great Falls, through Lewis- 
ton, and on through central Montana to connect with 
the present line in North Dakota. This will mean the 
building of 500 miles of road, and it is believed construc- 
tion will be under way before the summer is over. 

Former United States Senator Paris Gibson has re- 
turned to Great Falls from the East with news that 
Secretary Fisher, of the Interior Department, promised 
that work on the Sun River irrigation project will posi- 
tively be started this spring. Senator Dixon assured 
Mr. Gibson that the headquarters of the reclamation 
service for Montana will be removed to Great Falls 
from Helena. The Sun River project will represent an 
investment of more than $7,000,000. 

Believing that the present land laws are driving many 
settlers to Canada, the Kalispell Chamber of Commerce, 
at a recent meeting, passed a resolution indorsing Senate 
bill No. 3367 introduced in the Senate by Senator Borah, 
which provides for a more liberal homestead law, and the 
same resolution is being circulated throughout the State 
and is being signed by the chambers of commerce of 
the various cities. Copies of the resolution have been sent 
to Montana members in Congress at Washington. 

D. B. Barber, manager of the State Lumber Co., re- 
turned the first of the week from a business trip to 
Helena and other points in eastern Montana. Mr. Bar- 
ber states that the company will start its mill just as 
soon as weather conditions permit and will endeavor to 
clean up the logs in the Whitefish River this season pre- 
paratory to building several miles of logging railroad in 
the near future. 

The president has signed a proclamation eliminating 
approximately 73,160 acres from the Jefferson National 
Forest in Montana. Careful examination made by the 
Forest Service had shown that the land was not chiefly 
valuable for forest purposes, but consisted mainly of 
open grazing land and land of agricultural value. The 
lands excluded lie mainly along the southern and eastern 
boundaries of the Little Belt division of the forest. 
Small eliminations were also made from the Highwood 
Mountains, Little Rockies and Snowy Mountains di- 
visions. The eliminated lands were by the same procla- 
mation withdrawn under the act of June 25, 1910, for 
classification, and will, when compatible with public 
interests, be restored to settlement and entry on such 
dates as shall be fixed by the Secretary of the Interior 
and after such notice as he may deem advisable. 

Reports of E. A. Wilson and O. A. Atwood, immigra- 
tion agents in charge of the Washington and Montana 


exhibition car, now in Indiana and Ohio, tend to show 
that the movement of settlers into these two States will 
far exceed the settlers’ movement of previous years. 
The impression made by these exhibition cars will be 
lasting and the distribution of good literature is sure 
to bring favorable results. 

Charles March, manager of the Empire Lumber Co.’s 
line of retail yards, with headquarters at Great Falls, 
transacted business in this district the latter part of 
last week. 





IN THE WESTERN PINE COUNTRY. 


SPOKANE, WASH., March 18.—R. L. Bayne, sales man- 
ager for the Linsley Bros. Co., is in receipt of a com- 
munication from J. B. Knapp, assistant district forester, 
of Portland, Ore., stating that the Government will make 
a test of cedar poles from the Inland Empire, Colunbia 
River Valley and Puget Sound. Poles from the Inland 
Empire, states the letter, will be treated at Seattle and 
should be 7-inch by 25-foot, complying with specifications 
of the Idaho Cedarmen’s Association. Mr. Knapp says 
monthly test reports will be made to the association as 
will the final project report. Following the testing of 
cedar timber, the Government will make a test of Doug- 
las fir poles. It is believed the first tests will be made 
about June 1. 

At Kamiah, Idaho, the Kamiah Lumber Co., capitalized 
at $100,000, has sold out to the Rawson-Works Lumber 
Co. The planing mill at Kamiah, stock of lumber, flume 
and sawmill are included in the purchase. The Rawson- 
Works Lumber Co. also has taken over the business of 
Caribel Lumber Co., at Caribel, Idaho. The Rawson- 
Works company is capitalized at $1,000,000. 

Two shifts are at work at the Stoch-Gibbs Lumber 
Co.’s plant near Coeur d’Alene. The mill started up 
last week for the season’s run. Machinery has been 
added and the mill’s capacity enlarged. The planer will 
start in a few days. 

The planer of the Coeur d’Alene Lumber Co. also has 
started and the sawmill will resume operations in a 
few days. 

Ideal logging conditions in the Priest River country 
are reported. The roads are better for hauling than at 
any other time this winter. Three camps are still in 
operation in that section, including those of the Fidelity 
Lumber Co., Jurgens Bros. and C. W. Beardmore. The 
Fidelity company is putting 180,000 feet of logs in the 
river every day. 

W. Stone, of Melbourne, Australia, chief electrical 
engineer for the government of New South Wales, who 
is in Spokane to study the electric railway system, said 
that Australia offers an excellent market for western 
pine timber. He believes that an extensive trade can be 
built up there. 

C. P. Pride, Spokane architect and promoter, has 
launched plans for the erection of a large paper and 
pulp mill near Nelson, B. C. The plant will employ, 
when complete, 300 men and will be operated by electric 
power generated froni Kootenay River. The mill will 
cost approximately $100,000. 





NORTHWESTERN MONTANA NOTES. 


Lippy, Mont., March 20.—The Libby Lumber Co. is 
making arrangements for relaying a mile and a quarter 
of its logging railroad with heavier steel rails. A part 
of the main line was relaid with the heavier steel last 
fall and the work to be done is a continuation of the 
plan started then, the intention being to get the heavier 
steel down on all the main track eventually. The old 
rails that are taken up will be used on the sidetracks 
and branch lines. The logging road extends up the 
Libby Creek Valley about 16 miles. Much work has 
already been done in eliminating curves and in building 
up the roadbed and this will be continued as the heavy 
steel is laid, the plan being to construct a main line so 
substantial that it can be used for many years without 
the necessity of repairs. The company has ordered eight 
logging trucks, which will give it all the ears that the 
two locomotives can handle. 

Work is also to start at once on the construction of 
a power plant for the planing mill. The structure will 
be built of brick, with a steel roof, and will be abso- 
lutely fireproof. 

Extensive and substantial improvements and repairs 
have been made to the mill during the winter and the 
spring operations will be started under better conditions 
than ever before. It is planned to begin sawing early 
in April, and there is every prospect of a good season. 
There has been a marked improvement in market condi- 
tions and the business outlook seems to be very good. 

The G. H. Nash tie camp, at Voleour, turned out 
20,000 ties during the winter. Work will be resumed 
next winter, when it is planned to get an early start and 
to conduct the business upon a larger scale. Mr. Nash 
also expects to become interested in a logging deal in 
the Kootenai Valley. He has been operating on forest 
reserve timber. 

The Great Northern Railway will put in additional 
sidetrack facilities at Libby soon. This road is still 
buying all the ties that it can get in this locality, al- 
though in former years it has usually stopped purchasing 
before this date. 

Brooks Bros., logging contractors, have everything 
ready for their spring drive in Pipe Creek and are wait- 
ing for high water to float their logs down to the Bon- 
ners Ferry Lumber Co.’s mill at Bonners Ferry. 





Every Retail 
Lumber Dealer 


owes it to himself, we 
believe, to get better ac- 
quainted with the service 
and quality of lumber the 
eighteen mills, forming our 
agency, are offering. Tell 
us your needs and we'll tell 
you why you should buy 


_— OLD GROWTH FACTORY 
FINISH YELLOW FIR STOCK 


“ss| SPRUCE} 


Red Cedar Siding and Finish, Premium 
Brand, Red Cedar Shingles, Spars, Pil- 
ing, Timbers, Silo and Tank Material, 
Sash and Door Cut Stock, Box Shooks, 
Veneered Products, Turned Stock, Lath 
and Mouldings. 


Send us your orders 


Pacific 
Lumber Agency 


General Sales Office 
Aberdeen, - Wash. 





Direct Selling Agents 
For 


Grays Harbor and Willapa Harbor Mills 
of 
Combined Annual Capacity: 


1,000,000,000 Feet Lumber, 
225,000,000 Pieces Lath, 
300,000,000 Shingles. 








DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES : 


CHICAGO—438 Marquette Building 
A. J SINE, District Manager. A. A. BOND, District Salesman 


MINNEAPOLIS—530 Lumber Exchange 


M. T. OWENS, District Manager. C. G. CRULL, District Salesman 
E, F. TOBIN, District Salesman. 
KANSAS CITY—1415 Long Building 
J. A. SHAW, District Manager. J. J. BONEKEMPER, District Salesman 
DENVER—903 First National Bank Building 
T. P WHITE, District Manager. 
SALT LAKE—307 Main Street 

J. J. STEWART, District Salesman. 


SPOKANE~—P. 0. Box 1269 
C. H. DITEWIG, District Manager. 


TACOMA—P. O. Box 267 
T. W. TEBB, District Manager. 


NEW YORK—2789 Valentine Avenue 
C. E. LITTELL, District Salesman. 


WINNIPEG—242 Summerset Building 
GEO. R. McCOLL, District Sa.esman. 


PHILADELPHIA— 1804 Diamond Street 
W. H. BIGBIE, District Salesman. 
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THE ROOF OF AGES 
The Red Cedar Shingle 








LUMBER NEWS FROM CALIFORNIA 














THIS old English Block House on San 

Juan Islands in Puget Sound was 
built in 1860, Shingles apparently as good 
as when laid. 


Give your customers the best. 
No other roofing can compare with it. 
We can furnish in any quantity or grade. 


OVER 200 MILLS. 
CAPACITY, 20,000,000 DAILY. 


Write Us Today for Prices. 


’ Red Cedar Shingle 
( Manufacturers’ Ass’n 


Q 511-514 White Bldg., 
‘ennnnne 





SEATTLE, WASH. 
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5 PACIFICCOAST 
¥ LUMBER 


RED 





SHINGLES 


USE OUR LARD ARD DEPARTMENT \ 



























Yellow 
Fir Doors 


Are the doors that forced the recognition of the Eastern 
buyer strictly on merit. ‘The ambitious builder liked 
them at the jump because of their naturally beautiful 
grain and the saving in cost. Where competition is the 
Strongest these doors always make good. Better try 
a car. 

We also manufacture Cedar Doors, Fir and Cedar 
Mouldings, Finish, Siding, Columns—in fact, 
pretty much everything a yard carries in stock. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


New York and New England Representative: 
HARRY L. FULLER, . - 18 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass- 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey Representative: 
W. C. ASHENFELTER, - - Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia 
H. S. OSGOOD, P. 0. Box 591, Minneapolis, Minn. 3 








FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 


Danger of Drouth Dispelled by Copious Rains, Insur- 
ing Good Demand for Box Shooks—Improved Tone 
to the Fir Trace. 

San Francisco, Cau., March 18.—The recent copious 
rains throughout the State have relieved the agricultural 
districts from danger of drouth, as well as materially 
helped the logging, milling and mining industries. The 
rain was the heaviest in the vicinity of San Francisco. 
While some snow has fallen in the high mountain ranges 
there is not enough to cause a late opening of the new 
season at the white pine and sugar pine mills. Literally 
millions of dollars will be saved in California products 
as a result of the rain. Demand for box shook will be 
improved, as many more packages will be required for 
both canned and dried fruits than would be needed in 
a dry year. 

The tone of the fir lumber market is much improved, 
and everything is looking up with the local dealers and 
commission concerns. Some of the northern mills hold 
for $13 base, delivered San Pedro, and there is a disposi- 
tion to increase the differential in freights south of San 
Francisco from 50 cents to 75 cents, owing to the various 
hazards and delays. The difference, of course, would be 
added to the delivered price of lumber. Searcity of 
coastwise tonnage is still limiting the quantity of 
domestic cargo lumber arriving at this port, less than 
15,000,000 feet having arrived during the last week. 

Offshore lumber business is also improving, although 
scarcity of suitable vessels for future loading is still 
limiting the volume of orders being placed for fir car- 
goes. Redwood exports are going forward at an en- 
couraging rate, and, although there is some accumulation 
of clears at the mills, there is no doubt that conditions 
will be adjusted later in the season. Most of the red- 
wood mills are operating at a fair rate of production. A 
few plants have cut out the bulk of their accessible 
timber and will have to make other arrangements before 
long, but several of. the very large mills, such as the 
Pacific and the Hammond Lumber companies are cutting 
at the rate of 400,000 feet a day and upward, so that 
there will be enough redwood to supply the growing de- 
mands of the eastern markets. 


Shipping News. 

The Loop Lumber Co, this city, has awarded a con 
tract for the construction of a steel steam schooner for 
the Coast lumber trade. The total cost will be about 
$250,000. It will be one of the largest steel coasting 
steamers built on the Pacifie Coast for several years, 
and will carry 1,600,000 feet of lumber. 

The ordering of this steamer is a result of the change 
in the form of the Panama Canal lumber specifications 
brought about by the efforts of the Home Industry 
League. The Canal commission’s specifications origi- 
nally called for other woods, in some eases, without 
giving Pacific coast woods a fair opportunity to com- 
pete. Oregon pine is now included whenever requisitions 
for soft woods are issued. The delivery clauses of the 
specifications have excluded Pacifie coast woods, in some 
cases where the lumber was to be delivered on the east 
side of the Isthmus. Efforts have been made lately to 
provide for having deliveries made at any one of three 
points in the Canal Zone—Ancon, Balboa or San 
Cristobal. 

Recent Lumber News. 

H. W. Shaver, manager of the Fresno Flume & Irri- 
gation Co., is in the city on business. He expects a good 
season’s run at the company’s sawmills in Fresno Coun- 
ty. Preparations for the opening of the big plant at 
Shaver have been begun, but active work in the mill is 
not expected to start until about the middle of April. 
The lateness of the season is caused by the scarcity of 
rain up to two weeks ago. 

Hienry J. Vierce, who is making progress on the 
project for a merger of the principal cargo mills of the 





North Coast, has left this city for New York to confer 
with capitalists who stand ready to furnish the money 
necessary to purchase the timber and mills required to 
place the enterprise on a substantial basis. 

Charles F. Morse, of San Francisco, is president of 
the East Tacoma Co., a new concern which recently 
purchased the Nelson Johnson sawmill at Tacoma. The 
mill is being overhauled and will be in operation by 
April 1. Mr. Morse says that the offshore lumber trade 
will take most of the company’s output. 

T. 8S. Bullock, president of the Standard Lumber Co., 
who is at his city office for a short stay, says that the 
heavy rains of the last week will delay the opening of 
the company’s three mountain pine sawmills, which sup- 
ply lumber for the use of the manufacturing plant at 
Sonora. Owing to the dullness of the eastern situation 
it is probable that work will not be begun this season on 
the projected sawmill at Standard. About 35,000,000 
feet of white pine lumber is still on hand at the yards at 
that point, awaiting shipment to the eastern markets. 


Panama Canal Situation. 


The San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, at a special 
meeting of the board of directors, adopted a resolution 
unequivocally opposing the use of.the canal by railroad- 
owned or railroad-controlled ships, and will call upon 
the other members of the Associated Chambers of Com- 
merce of the Pacific Coast to reaffirm the principle that, 
if the people of the United States are to receive the full 
benefit of the canal, its use must be denied to ships 
operating in the coastwise trade under the domination 
of the railroads. The resolution, which was adopted 
unanimously, follows: 


Resolved, That this chamber is unalterably opposed to the 
operation through the Panama Canal of any railroad owned 
or controlled ship engaged wholly or partly in coastwise 
traffic; we also reiterate our position, formerly expressed, 
that we favor and strongly urge upon Congress the enact- 
ment of laws that will exempt from canal tolls all ships 
sciling under the American flag, engaged in coastwise traffic. 


This action of the chamber refers only to vessels in 
the coastwise trade and means that no opposition will 
be made to the use of the canal by railroad-owned ships 
carrying cargoes between the Orient and Atlantie sea- 
ports, provided they do not engage in shipping from 
coast to coast. Copies of the resolution were wired to 
the California delegation at Washington and to the 
members of the Associated Chambers of Commerce of 
the Pacific Coast. 


Personals. 


LD. If. Steinmetz. of Sonora, vice president of the Standard 
Lumber Co., has been spending a few days in this city. 

W. P. Johnson, manager of the Klamath Development Co.. 
was in this city on Wednesday of last week as one of the 
Oregon excursionists who selected the site for the Oregon 
State building for the Panama-Pacific International Exposi- 
tion. 

Cc. D. Danaher, of Tacoma, at the head of the Danaher 
Timber Co., recently arrived in this city on business con- 
nected with the reopening of the old mill plant of the El 
Dorado Lumber Co. at Pino Grande. His company now 
owns a large acreage of valuable white pine timber and 50 
miles of railroad, as well as the mills. 

J. F. Condon, who has lumber and box interests at Madera, 
has arrived from Los Angeles. 

W. B. Thurman, who manufactures doors at Madera, is 
in this city. 

*, F. Spencer, manager of the McCloud River Lumber 
Co.’s big white pine plant at McCloud, has been spending 
a few days in this city with Mrs. Spencer. 

J. H. Queal, president of the McCloud River Lumber Co.. 
has been visiting Los Angeles and surrounding territory. 

William Clark, of Petrolia, Cal., who owns a large acreage 
of redwood lands in Humboldt County, is among recent 
arrivals from Coast points. 

W. G. Moncrief, a lumberman of Buffalo, N. Y., was a 
recent visitor. 

J. D. Lacey, well known timber dealer of Chicago, who has 
large holdings on the Pacific Coast, is in this city on his 
annual visit. 

OPP DI IIIS 


BIRCH AS A FINISH. 


The Multnomah Hotel of Portland, Ore., is one of 
the most up-to-date and one of the most handsomely 
finished hostelries on the 

west Coast. Its interior 
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- | finish is of special interest 


to lumbermen. This work 
was done exclusively by 
the North Western Lumber 
Co., with headquarters at 
Stanley, Wis. 

With the exception of 
the doors and frames of 
the Multnomah Hotel, 
which were furnished by 
the Paine Lumber Co., of 
Oshkosh, Wis., the North 
Western Lumber Co. is 
said to have furnished the 
complete finish for all the 
bedrooms of the Multnomah 
—all of it of birch. This 
aggregated in value $8,000. 
The finish in the Multnomah 
Hotel is one of its most 
attractive features to lum- 
bermen especially, and its 
beauty is constantly com- 


mented upon by the un- 
Sumaniniichiaieis ic 





THE NEW AND MAGNIFICENT MULTNOMAH HOTEL OF PORTLAND, ORE. 


=| ending stream of guests 
in Portland’s famous hotel. 
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CENTRAL SOUTH SITUATION 








CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


Trade Slightly Improved—Dock Board Protests Against 
Regulations Relieving Wharf Congestion—British 
Honduras Increases Export Tax on Mahogany and 
Cedar. 

New OrEAns, La., March 18.—It would be shabby 
to complain too much of present market conditions. In 
the gross, a big business is handled and most southern 
woods are sharers therein. But most manufacturers are 
convinced that it would have been much bigger if 
spring had come earlier. Probably one of the troubles 
is, too, that they are not yet fully reconciled to the 
modern practice of the buyers which makes the mills 
carry the stocks, to be sent forward in small lots as 
needed by the retailers. And it may be that the kicks 
about car shortage are traceable to the buyers’ desperate 
hurry to get the little bills they order delivered and on 
their yards within an hour or so after the order is mailed. 
The cypress business is of very respectable proportions, 
and well balanced. The yellow pine trade is big in some 
lines and slack in others. In both there has been a 
slight betterment the last week, but hardly enough to 
point with pride to. Cypress quotations are called firm. 
Yellow pine quotations are very firm in spots—and by 
some reports a trifle soft and mushy in others. The 
car situation, viewed from this particular vantage point, 
seems easier. 

The New Orleans Dock Board, in reguiar meeting last 
week, heard the protests of ship agents and exporters 
against drastic rules and regulations adopted recently 
for the purpose of relieving congestion on the local 
wharves. The rules as passed required that, where a 
vessel ‘‘shut out’’ cargo assembled for it on the 
wharves, the agent must immediately name the ship to 
lift the cargo, and that wharfage and shed charges 
should begin to accrue at once. Speaking for the lum- 
ber exporters, Messrs. Haymann, du Mont and Rees 
contended that the new regulations in effect penalized 
the shipper, for the reason that steamship agents, rather 
than take the risk of accumulating too much cargo and 
being forced to pay extra charges on cargo shut out for 
one sailing, would refuse to accept it from shippers, 
forcing the latter to pay car service charges, ete. The 
steamship agents protested that they could not designate 
a vessel to lift cargo at once; that shut-outs were un- 
avoidable at times; and that the penalty would increase 
the port charges to such an extent as to handicap its 
export trade. The board finally agreed to amend the 
regulations in such a way as practically to reinstate the 
old rules. 

The Water Hyacinth Conference called by Lieut. Col. 
Beach, of the Army Engineers, for last Saturday was 
largely attended, the following lumbermen being among 
those taking part: Frederic Wilbert and S. P. Schwing, 
of Plaquemine; C. S.. Williams, of Patterson; H. M. 
Cotten and Gus Drews, of Morgan City; A. T. Gerrans, 
of Houma; C. P. Gable, of Donner, and R. H. Dowman, 
of New Orleans. It developed that only two of the south 
Louisiana waterways are entirely free of hyacinth at 
present—Bayou Teche and the Vermillion River. Under 
the system adopted by the engineers for keeping the 
streams clear, booms are placed across the mouths of 
the small tributaries down which the hyacinth comes 
and gets a fresh start in the larger streams which have 
been cleared. The booms head them off, and have been 
found effective, Colonel Beach explained, save where 
persons using the streams have left them open, when 
the hyacinth makes a fresh start and its marvelously 
rapid growth soon chokes the waterway again. ‘‘We 
are almost helpless by ourselves,’’ he said; ‘‘the task is 
too extensive. But with just a little assistance and the 
exercise of just a little care on the part of the citizens of 
the parishes, we will have no difficulty, in my opinion, in 
wiping out the water hyacinth in this State.’? What the 
colonel seeks is the aid of the citizens and parish officials 
in keeping the ‘‘quarantine booms’’ closed. The con- 
ference adopted resolutions requesting the citizens along 
the hyacinth-infested streams to cooperate with the engi- 
neers in the way pointed out by Colonel Beach. 

F. W. Barth, of F. W. Barth & Co., Dusseldorf, Bre- 
men and Hamburg, visited New Orleans last week. His 
errand to this country is to expedite if possible the ship- 
ment of export lumber and timber purchased by his firm. 
Mr. Barth declared that continental Europe is badly in 
need of the timber. He said: 

New Orleans is not the only port where lumber overcrowds 
the docks awaiting shipment to Europe. While there are 
almost 3,000 cars tied up here for a time that no one can 
forecast, conditions almost identical apply at Norfolk, New 
York, Philadelphia and wherever I have been except at Bal- 
timore. I have tried to charter a ship, but none are to be 
had and the charter agents tell me that they can not say 
when our lumber will move. I have looked into the matter 
carefully and have concluded that the steamship companies 
are really without sufficient vessels and that they can not 
secure them. 

Word comes from Belize that the government of British 
Honduras has given notice that on April 1 the export 
tax on mahogany and cedar from that couatry will be 
raised to $1 a thousand cubie feet. Three steamers 
were loading mahogany in the Belize Harbor last week. 

Ambrose Miller, alleged slayer of A. J. Vincent, the 
Mississippi lumberman who was killed by an employee 
near Vicksburg some days ago, was given a preliminary 
hearing on a charge of murder at Vicksburg last Satur- 
day, and released on $3,000 bond. He pleaded self- 
defense. 

A earload of resin, 80 barrels in all, has been ~~ 
by the Lutcher-Moore Lumber Co., of Orange, to New 
Orleans, where it will be manufactured into turpentine. 


The resin came from the Ijutcher-Moore turpentine plant 
at Baylor. 


> 


SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA LUMBER NEWS. 


LAKE CHARLES, La., March 19.—A site has been 
selected for the Homochitto Lumber Co. to be located 
about one mile west of Monroe, on the right of way of 
the Mississippi Central and Natchez & Eastern roads. 
The purchase price was $5,000. The company has 75,000 
acres of timber in Wachita and Amite Parishes. En- 
gineers have been engaged for a month in running the 
lines for the log railway. The plant is to be a modern 
one in every respect and to have a double band saw with 
a daily capacity of 150,000 feet. The general offices of 
the company will be at Scranton, Pa. 

The Avoyelles Cypress Co. has acquired the tract of 
swamp land consisting of about 300 acres which lies 
about one mile northeast of Plaucheville. Another piece 
of swamp will soon be bought by the same company, still 
further east. 

The American Lumber Co. has a drive of saw logs 
aggregating two or three million feet en route to Orange 
on the Sabine River. The logs have reached a point near 
the Kansas City Southern Railroad bridge and will prob- 
ably reach Orange on the present rise and be delivered 
to the Miller-Link Lumber Co., which is under contract 
to purchase all timber now in Sabine River and tribu- 
taries. 

The Hardwood Manufacturing Co., of Monroe, started 
its plant Monday after being shut down for a week. 

After a suspension since the first of last November, 
the big mill of the Natalbany Lumber Co., known as mill 
No. 7, has resumed operation. 

J. H. Cowgill has resigned as superintendent of the 
Great Southern Lumber Co., at Bogalusa, and has been 
succeeded by J. W. Swetman. This company is placing 
lumber ou the ground for the erection within the next 
few weeks of eleven 5- and 7-room residences for the 
accommodation of its employees. 








IN NORTHERN LOUISIANA. 


SHREVEPORT, LA., March 18.—That buying will be brisk 
within the next few weeks is the prediction of the lumber- 
men of this section. They look for a fine spring trade, 
and expect it to start before this month is ended. Buying 
has been hand-to-mouth. 

The demand for railroad construction material is ex- 
ceedingly brisk. Car siding, lining and roofing simply 
ean’t be had at any price, because the mills, speaking 
generally, are oversold on that class of stock. Other 
railroad stuff taking well is bridge caps and heart ties. 
The mills are getting $21 mill for heart caps and $16 
for heart ties. Two months ago the ties brought only 
$13. The only item the mills are long on is drop siding, 
for which there is very little demand, owing to weather 
conditions. 

The Southern Commission Co., with Hall Clanton at 
the head, has opened for business. Mr. Clanton comes 
from Houston, Tex., where he was identified’ with the 
Gebhart-Williams-Fenet Lumber Co. 

The C. F. Petty Stave & Lumber Co. is the name of 
a new northern Louisiana concern at Gibsland, on the 
Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific Railroad, a few miles 
east of Shreveport. The officers are C. F. Petty, presi- 
dent; D. J. Heiderick, vice president; E. W. Merritt, 
secretary and treasurer. The company purposes to 
handle timber and timber lands, stave mills and heading 
mills and factories, and lumber mills and factories, and 
their products. A stave and heading mill is expected to 
be established at Taylor, La. 

Another evidence of the interest Northern capitalists 
are taking in cutover lands in Red River Valley was 
noted a few days ago at Alexandria, when Col. C. J. 
Slater, of Illlinois, bought a large tract of cutover tim- 
ber property near Glenmora, in the midst of a rich tim- 
ber section, south of Shreveport. It is the new owner’s 
intention to have this land developed for agricultural 
purposes. 

Improvements at the plant of the Bryceland Lumber 
Co., Bienville Parish, are reported, including the pur- 
chase of an engine for the purpose of hauling logs. 

The charter of the Monarch Lumber Company, of Oil 
City, this parish, has been filed here. The officers are 
S. R. Zagst, president; T. A. Zagst, vice president; 
G. A. Morse, secretary and treasurer. The company 
purposes to buy and sell lumber and lumber products, to 
carry a general line of building materials, and, inci- 
dentally, to operate such plants and machinery as may 
be necessary for conducting its business successfully. 
As Oil City is in the heart of the Caddo oil and gas 
field, a big trade is predicted. The lumber business has 
picked up enormously in that territory since the develop- 
ment of the Caddo field. 

A recent visitor was Ben L. Stephens, representing 
Shaffmaster & Stephens, wholesale lumber dealers, of 
Toledo, Ohio, who stated that crops conditions are en- 
couraging, with prospects of the lumber business picking 
up soon. 





ABILITY TO HANDLE MEN. 


Warps, La., March 18.—Ability to handle men, espe- 
cially in a quiet, yet forceful manner is a great asset. 
A man endowed with this faculty is bound to rise, pro- 
viding his work is in the right field. An example in 
proof of ae assertion is S. P. Chappell, mill manager 
for the J. & W. M. Rice Lumber Co., of Houston, 
Tex., ie. plant is at this point. Mr. Chappell has 
been with this concern for many years. He has risen 
to his present position from the ranks. He knows the 
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~ MANUFACTURERS ~ 
CAR4*oCARGO SHIPPERS 


Washington Fir Lumber 


FIR TIMBERS, RAILROAD 
AND BRIDGE MATERIAL 


MILLS, ABERDEEN, WASH. ANNUAL CAPACITY, 100,000,000 FT. 


Address all correspondence to 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, Royal Insurance Bldg. 


Branch Sales Office, LOS ANGELES, CALIEORNIA. 











WENDLING LUMBER CO. 


Douglas Fir, Cedar and Redwood 
Lumber, rough or worked, kiln dried; 
Lap Siding and Cedar and Redwood 
Shingles are a few of our specialties. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Flood Building. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
Yeon Bldg. 


W. E. THOMAS LBR. CO. “sn2s3S3 


Exclusive Agents for Kansas, Nebraska, lowa, Oklahoma. 











Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 








California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 708-712 Railway Exchange, 
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MIXED CARS 


Doors, Yard Lumber 
K. D. Sash and Frames 
Colonial Columns 
Factory Plank. 


Largest manufacturers in the Inland Empire. 
Prompt Shipments. 


Washington Mill Company, 


SPOKANE, WASH. 








BERTLES & BERTLES 
IDAHO WHITE PINE FIR, SPRUCE 
WESTERN SOFT PINE RED CEDAR PRODUCTS 


If you are having trouble securing ‘‘Soft’’ Western Pine 
Shop or Soft Light Colored Western Pine Boards — write 
us for information and prices. It will pay you to write 
for our lists on Idaho White Pine and Western Soft Pine. 


General Office : Eaatern Sales Office : 
825 Realty Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 











1143 Marquette Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
If you are in the get the LOWEST 


Market for BOXES PRICES from the 


PHOENIX LUMBER CO. 











E. F. Cartier Van Dissel, Mgr. SPOKANE, nnn a 
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THE DALLAS LUMBER 
AND LOGGING CO. 


OREGON FIR 


HIGH GRADES 


Large Timbers, 
Car Material, Yard Stock, 
Special Bills 


TELECODE 


DALLAS, OREGON 


—|[10 S000 


CHAS.R.McCORMICK & CO. 7 


E. H. MEYER, Manager 
MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


Large Timbers, Ties and Rail- 
way Material, Mining Timber 
SPECIAL BILLS FOR RUSH ORDERS ARE OUR SPECIALTIES 
910-911 Yeon Building, 
Telecode PORTLAND, ORE. 
1 —_|010c—= 00000 
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Never Disintegrates. 


“Twentieth Century Lath never comes 
off.’ The size ‘of mesh furnishes a “key” 
such that the plaster will stick to it as 
long as a building will stand. In wreck- 
ing the old A. M. Rothschild building in 
this city, where in remodeling 8 years 
ago our product was used, columns 
weighing half a ton, dropped on it, 
failed to shake the plaster loose. 

Assures absolutely fireproof construc- 
tion, with no cracks, stains, or falling 
plaster. 

Use it for light, strong partitions, de- 
signed to occupy a minimum of space. 

Is made from a special acid-resisting 
sheet, hence proof against patent plas- 
ters. 

Write for any one of the following 
booklets, showing how it can be used in 
< Silos—booklet 8 
>< Stucco Houses—booklet 9 
Reinforced Concrete Floors—booklet 10 

We believe it will be to your interest 
as well as ours to see them. 


NORTH WESTERN EXPANDED 
METAL COMPANY, 
930-950 Old Colony Building, Chicago, Ill. 
Maret Lath inthe World, Mills” 


At Chicago, Ill., and Jean- 
nette, Pa. 
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manufacturing of lumber, step by step, from first-hand 
information, gained through practical experience. 

Three years ago the position of manager being vacant 
he was offered the opening. It was tendered him because 
ot his proved ability and faithful service. That the 
choice was wise is demonstrated by the smooth running 
organization that is turning out capacity volume daily. 
If anything goes wrong in any department Mr. Chap- 
pell knows how to right it. He has learned all about 
that particular department on the way up. And one of 
the things he knows best is human nature. He has the 
perfect confidence of every man under him. The men 
know him as having been and as still being one of them. 
When they have a problem to solve that is beyond them, 
or in which they need advice, he is their adviser by 
choice. They feel that he knows their side of the ques- 
tion, whatever it may be, because he has been there him- 
self. If a man has a grievance, there is a chair for him 
in the office, where he can sit down and have a heart-to- 
heart talk with the ‘‘Boss.’’ And the qualities which 
have made him ‘‘ Boss,’’ together with his knowledge of 
his men, scarcely ever fails to send the caller on his way 
satisfied. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 

MosiLe, ALA., March 18.—Sawn timber continues to 
soar in this market, particularly for the larger averages, 
and it may reach the price of 30 cents, which was estab- 
lished in January, 1910. The market quotations for tim- 
ber of 40-foot average is 28 cents basis, and for 35-foot 
average and under 26 to 27 cents. 

The good demand has been quieted somewhat by the 
breaking out of the coal strike across the water, and it 
is expected unless that strike is settled very speedily the 
demand will cease altogether. Exporters are hoping that 
it will be settled soon, and those who are familiar with 
conditions on the other side express the belief that it 
will be, as it is too big a thing for the commerce of 
Britain to allow to continue. 

No big sales of timber have been reported during the 
last week and several booms full of timber are awaiting 
tonnage for export. The outward movement has been 
very good and would he considerably better were ex- 
porters not waiting for tonnage to move the accumula- 
tion. Several vessels are under charter to load timber, so 
it is safe to predict that the sawn timber movement will 
continue at about the same average as in the last few 
weeks. The outward movement of sawn timber during 
the last week ineluded one eargo only, 1,540,0¢0 feet for 
Genoa, Italy. 

The South American trade has held up wonderfully 
well and several cargoes have been sold by local ex- 
porters recently. The outward continues up to the av- 
erage, and though that of yellow pine lumber during the 
last week was not large, about one-half of the aggregate 
was made up of a cargo of 1,029,000 feet for Rio de 
Janeiro. The outlook is that this movement will continue 
for some time. 

A small quantity of oak staves and hardwoods went 
forward this week to Liverpool. 

The outward movement of lumber for the last) week 
was smaller than has been noted for many weeks, due no 
doubt to the very inclement weather, which interfered 
with the stowing of lumber. The aggregate reached only 
2,385,000 feet, against 5,736,000 feet for the preceding 
week. The movement to Cuba and other West Indian 
islands is good and will probably coutinue so for some 
time. A considerable quantity of lumber was carried to 
these islands in schooners during recent weeks and a 
number of such vessels are loading for ports in Cuba 
and Porto Rico. 

The Holt Lumber Co. was incorporated here last week 
with a capital of $10,000. L. D. Holt is president of 
the new company, which will operate at Magazine, about 
three miles north of this city. 





FROM ALABAMA’S CAPITAL. 

MONTGOMERY, ALA., March 19.—Seeking to have six- 
teenth-section school lands returned to the State of Ala- 
bama, Land Agent W. L. Martin has entered suits in 
the city court of Mobile against the Union Naval Stores 
Co. and ©. F. Vigor. The suits are entered to recover 
for alleged timber depredations also. In each case 
$10,000 is claimed. Fifty other suits will be entered 
gradually, says Land Agent Martin, and 20,000 acres of 
fine timber lands will be involved. Damages to the ex- 
tent of $225,000 will be asked of defendants. It is stated 
that several hundred thousand acres of Alabama land 
will be brought into the legal controversy if the State’s 
attorneys see fit to carry the inquiry to other parts of 
the commonwealth. 

The lumber business in Alabama is practically tied up 
because of the high rains of the last ten days. For four 
days the Alabama and Coosa Rivers have been over their 
banks and for miles around Montgomery the swamps 
and lowlands are flooded. Sawmills have been closed 
down and work of cutting timber has been stopped. It 
is vonsidered improbable that any damage has been done 
other than the delay to the timber business. This is 
the first time timber business has been affected by high 
waters in many years. 








SOUTHWESTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 


HATTIESBURG, Miss., March 18.—The band mill of 
the Brookhaven Lumber Co., which was destroyed by 
fire recently, is about ready to receive new machinery, 
and the mill will be running in 30 days. 

The State Legislature passed during its closing days 
two laws seriously affecting lumber interests. One levies 
a tax of 25 cents an acre on timber lands held by one 
person or company in excess of 1,000 acres. There seems 
to be some doubt as to the constitutionality of this bill, 
although the governor signed it in order to have it 
tested, which will undoubtedly be done whenever effort is 


made to collect the tax. The other bill imposes a tax of 
1 cent a thousand feet on sawlogs, *%4 cent on hardwood 
logs, 1 cent a thousand on stave bolts, 1/10 cent on 
crossties, 3/10 cent on telegraph poles, 4 cent on each 
cup or box of turpentine. The legislature has devised 
many new laws for the purpose of adding to the State’s 
revenue and most all of them have been directed towards 
corporations, and especially foreign corporations, over- 
looking entirely that whatever prosperity the State has 
enjoyed in recent years is due to capital and energy 
brought here from other parts of the country, by which 
the natural resources of the State have been developed. 
Heavy rains and car shortage have practically placed 
manufacturing at a standstill. The woods have not dried 
out sufficiently to permit normal logging and the short- 
age of cars prevents even this decreased output from 


being shipped. Prices are firm and increases are noted 


on stock which is needed for prompt shipment. 
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IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., March 18.—Heavy rains have 
again seriously handicapped logging operations, so that 
in addition to the difficulty of logging in territory that 
ordinarily is hard ground millmen are obliged to log in 
water and over badly water soaked roads. To add to 
their troubles, the negro laborers are more averse to 
working under such conditions, and it is hard to keep 
good labor for any length of time. 

A number of inquiries have been received for yellow 
pine, but as a rule the volume of business from the North 
does not compare favorably with that of last season, 
due to a considerable extent to similar weather condi- 
tions there during the last two months. This, of course. 
reacts on the Florida millman. 

Very little dressed stock has been moving coastwise. 
Demand for February and March to fill local building 
operations has been unprecedented and the same condi- 
tion seems to obtain over the entire State. There is also 
a stronger demand for export shipments and _ several 
large cargoes will be ready for charters shortly. 

Application has been made to the governor for incor- 
poration of the Eureka Manufacturing Co., with stock- 
holders Alfred R. Sax, E. L. Wolff and R. P. Daniel, 
the principal office of the corporation to be in Jackson- 
ville, to manufacture, sell, etc., lumber, boxes, shingles, 
boards, and articles of like nature. A. R. Sax is to be 
president, E. L. Wolff vice president and treasurer and 
R. P. Daniel, jr., secretary. These also compose the 
hoard of directors. 

C. H. Tedder has purchased the mill operated by J. L. 
Thomas at Welborn. This mill has a capacity of 12,000 
to 15,000 feet a day and is in a good section of longleaf 
yellow pine. The present owner has been out of the 
manufacturing end for some time but now that he is back 
in harness feels at home again. 

The W. T. Smith Sons Timber Co., which recently 
bought about 25,000 acres of timber land in Escambia 
and Santa Rosa Counties, announces that it has decided 
to erect a large sawmill on Blackwater Bay, which will 
have a capacity of between 75,000 and 100,000 feet daily. 
The company has called for bids to cover erection of 
about 75 houses as well as for towage of lumber to Pen- 
sacola, as their product is to be for export. 

Excellent progress is being made on the mill of the 
Wiison Cypress Co., near Palatka, and indications are 
that it will be manufacturing cypress again by July 1. 
The capacity of the new mill will be greater than that of 
the old one. 





FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 


ATLANTA, GA., Mareh 18.—The demand for car ma- 
terial is the feature of the market. Such material has 
advanced from $5 to $6 a thousand since the first of the 
year, while dressed lumber has risen from $1 to $2 a 
thousand. 

Trouble is now experienced in securing freight cars, 
and when the active shipment of guano begins, it is 
feared that the mills will be seriously handicapped by 
lack of cars. Although the railroads are handling com- 
paratively few shipments of fertilizer, delays of a week 
or more are reported in securing car equipment. No 
particular trouble is now being experienced with the 
labor problen:, but extensive railroad construction that 
is being planned will probably cause a serious lack of 
mill employees. 

Collections are reported to be fair, but money seems 
to be easier, and a tendency toward prompter payments 
is noticed. 

Among the railway work that is contemplated is the 
construction of a network of trolley lines by the Georgia 
Railway & Power Co. Extensive double-tracking will 
also be done by the Southern and Louisville & Nashville 
Railroads. 

The Caraway Manufacturing Co., which produces table 
rims, spokes and other materials, will establish itself at 
Nashville, Tenn. This company is capitalized at $100,000. 

The Waycross Sash, Door & Blind Manufacturing Co. 
will be organized from the South Atlantic Car & Manu- 
facturing Co. Sash, doors, blinds and interior and ex- 
terior house furnishings will be manufactured. 

Application for a charter was made last week by the 
Columbus, Chattahoochee Valley & Gulf Railway Co. 
The capital of this railroad is $500,000. It proposes to 
build a line from Georgetown, Quitman county, to At- 
lanta. 

The Atlanta Builders’ Exchange has been invited to 
transfer its offices to a building that the Chamber of 
Commerce intends to buy, and in which most of the civic 
organizations will be housed. The exchange has not yet 
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replied to this invitation. Officers are particularly desir- 
ous of securing quarters where space is offered for an 
exhibition of building materials. According to this ex- 
change, there is a great demand in Georgia for dressed 
stock. Car decking is also in demand. The general re- 
port from the mills is that the only aceumulation of 
material is in B flooring. 





WESTERN FLORIDA TRADE. 

PENSACOLA, FLA., March 20.—Entering on a brisk and 
perhaps prosperous era, and with the local market steady 
and timber selling at an advance of a cent a foot on a 
basis of 30-foot averages, conditions in the Pensacola 
district are very satisfactory to the manufacturer, and 
also to the shipper, though the latter would appreciate 
a little easier tone to the tonnage market. Ships due 
to arrive, the fleet in port taking cargo and the vessels 
under charter, insure a rush of exporting which may sur- 
pass that of a year ago. It is practically certain that 
it will reach that point, for more than 50,000,000 feet 
of lumber and timber combined has been sold for deliv- 
ery during the remainder of this month and the early 
portion of next month. To move this amount of stuff 
it will cause exporters to hustle as they have not done 
before in years. ‘The general outiook is good for a con- 
tinuance of the demand from foreign ports. 

The strike of longshoremen, at Gulfport, Miss., is 
diverting ships from that port to other Gulf ports, par- 
ticularly to Pensacola, where a number of the leading 
exporters of Gulfport have offices. The Dolbear Co. 
recently diverted the steamer Upplands from Gulfport 
to Pensacola to take cargo for South American ports, 
and the Holmes-Herrick Co. agents have ordered a 
steamer now due at Gulfport to proceed to this port for 
her cargo, which they are now securing, principally from 
the mills of the Stearns & Culver Lumber Co. 

The storm of last week, one out of the ordinary for 
this section in that it came from offshore and attained 
an extreme velocity of 100 miles an hour, sent adrift 
about 4,000 sticks of timber in custody of the Murphy- 
Morrison Co., as well as considerable timber that was 
moored alongside of ships in the harbor. Most of the 
timber was recovered, but at considerable expense as well 
as damage to a large part of it. 

Vessels arriving from Buenos Ayres report wretched 
conditions there, owing to a strike at tlie port of all 
wharf workmen and longshoremen. The steamer Upp- 
lands, which arrived here for cargo, lay at anchor 75 
days before getting her cargo discharged, and then it 
was by members of the crew. The vessel reported that 
over 100 vessels are there with cargoes and fully that 
number await cargoes. As a result of these conditions 
no cargoes are being loaded at this port for Buenos 
Ayres. 

The Keyser-Muldon Co., the Pensacola Lumber Co., 
H. Baars & Co. and Southern States Lumber Co. each 
have a large number of both steamers and sailing vessels 
under charter for March and April loading, notwith- 
standing the high tonnage rates now being charged for 
vessels. These firms will move more than half of the 
lumber and timber to be shipped from here within the 
next 30 days. ee 

High water is interfering to some extent with log- 
ging operatings as well as rafting timber down to be 
sent to Pensacola. Recently heavy rains have raised 
the rivers much higher than they have been for years, 
and the Escambia, through which most of the timber is 
floated, is out of its banks and causing considerable 
annoyance as well as losses. 





FROM THE OLD DOMINION. 

Norrotk, VA., March 18.—Manufacturers of North 
Carolina pine and even longleaf pine have not been able 
thus far this month to inerease their output one foot 
and the prospects are not very encouraging. The mill 
section has been visited with several severe rain and wind 
storms, six inches of rain having fallen, in addition to 
which many of the mills have been more or less damaged. 
Coupled with this are the acute labor conditions, for 
which no amelioration or andidote has been prescribed 
as yet. Buyers are calling incessantly for lumber cov- 
ered by orders placed heretofore, but their only preroga- 
tive is to wait until mills can get the shipments forward. 
The lower grades of rough lumber are scarce as hen’s 
teeth and, as one manufacturer aptly expressed the situa- 
tion, one car of edge box now looks as large to the mill- 
man as ten ears did before. The lower grades of dressed 
lumber are not quite as bad. With the demand at pres- 
ent only considered fair, manufacturers are up against 
it hard and could not take care of a good spring trade 
unless given all the time desired to get the material 
forward. In view of these conditions the market is very 
strong and any new business taken is at advanced figures. 
There was not such a wide variation in quotations evi- 
denced last week, denoting that the great effort is to 
keep the market in a solid and compact state. 

The following were visitors to Norfolk last week: 

F. R. Basley, of the Hall Lumber Co., Boston, Mass. ; 
A. C. House, of the A. C. House Lumber Co., Weldon, N. C.: 
W. Edwin Peregoy, of the R. B. Homer Lumber Co., Baltimore, 
Md.; W. M. Chase, of the Chase Lumber Co., Wenonah, N. J. ; 


Ernest W. Campbell, of the East Brooklyn Box Co., Baltimore, 
Md.: BE. A. Bent, of Thames River Lumber Co., New London, 


Conn.; B. S. Tuck, of Ryland & Brooks Lumb: Co., Balti- 
more, Md.: Mr. Edwards, of Weher & Edwards, Baltimore, 
Md. 





IN CENTRAL VIRGINIA. 

LYNCHBURG, VA., March 19.—Reports from mills in 
the Carolinas and in Virginia state that the recent 
severe rains have aggravated the situation caused by pre- 
vious bad weather and have hindered mill and logging 
operations. A number of mills had to close down com- 
pletely for several days, but are starting up again or 
preparing to do so in a few days. 

The market for pine is regarded as excellent and de- 


mand for all active grades and sizes is brisk. Roofers 
are very active and construction material for small build- 
ings is a feature of the trade. There is some demand 
for large timbers also. The box trade is fair. Prices 
are holding firm, with even a slight advance in instances. 
This advance, however, over last quotations is not gen 
eral and merely indicates the firmness of the market. 

Demand for oak in the domestic trade is better than it 
has been for months. [Furniture manufacturers and 
mills are active in the market. Other hardwoods are 
maintaining about the same position as reported pre- 
viously, and the general domestic hardwood market is 
regarded as good. 

The coal strike in England and Germany is seriously 
interfering with the export trade in hardwoods of deal- 
ers, and the reported increase in ocean rates on account 
of the strike is expected to almost put a stop to the 
trade for a time. ‘The demand in England shows a 
marked weakness, according to some of the export deal- 
ers here. 





FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., March 20.—Among visiting lumber- 
men here in the last few days were L. H. Snodgrass, of 
Buck & Snodgrass, Johnson City, Tenn., and C. F. 
Treadway, of Sanford & ‘Treadway, New Haven, 
Conn, Mr. Treadway’s firm operates lumber mills in 
West Virginia, Tennessee and other sections. He stated 
that he found business quite good, the demand for stocks 
being active because of the curtailed production owing 
to the bad weather. The mills were still more or less 
handicapped, and the output was small, but the require- 
ments of consumers were increasing. 

kt. Ek. Wood, president, and G. L. Wood, general man- 

ager of the R. K. Wood Lumber Co., are back from a 
trip to the mills in West Virginia. Like other manu- 
facturers they state that sawmill plants have been idle 
a large part of the time because of the almost unprece- 
dented climatic conditions. 
The schooner John W. Hall, sailing from Wilmington, 
N. C., tor New York with lumber, went ashore several 
miles below Ocean City, Md., on the 13th inst., the crew 
being taken ashore in the breeches buoy after spending 
all night in the rigging. Captain W. H. Bennett was 
the last man to leave, and he was precipitated into the 
water by the breaking of the hawser when he was nearly 
ashore. The schooner is a total loss and the deckload 
has been washed onto the beach. 

The J. S. Walker Lumber Co., of Devon, Mingo 
County, W. Va., made complaint last week before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission at Washington, alleg- 
ing that since the completion of the Big Sandy division 
of the Norfolk & Western Railway, from Naugatunk to 
Kenova, W. Va., the long haul on lumber from Devon 
and stations east of that point consigned to Kenova, 
Cincinnati and other western points has been shortened 
24 miles, but that no corresponding reduction in the 
freight rate on lumber bas been made. 

William H. Asendorf & Co., box manufacturers at 
Russell and Stockholm Streets, Southwest Baltimore, will 
erect a large addition to their plant. It will be two 
stories and of brick, with a conerete foundation. 
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IN THE EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


Cheerful Yellow Pine Outlook—Fair Movement of 
Yard Stock at Attractive Values—Rapid Reduction 
of Stocks Abroad. 

Houston, TEX., March 18.—Business has been just a 
little bit quieter during the last week, but the luli in 
spot demand has caused no uneasiness and everybody is 
feeling cheerful over the outlook for the yellow pine 
trade. Reports from the Northwest are all to the effect 
that a blanket of snow still covers the ground and that 
building operations are seriously retarded by the con- 
tinued cold weather. ; 

Although demand for yard stock is not exceptionally 
heavy, there is a fairly satisfactory movement and values 
are more attractive to the manufacturer than for some 
time, with every indication of a steady advance brought 
about naturally and not through forced increase. Deal- 
ers, as a rule, have been buying only in limited quanti- 
ties for immediate needs, while the mills have been 
steadily curtailing their output until now there are lim- 
ited stocks on hand at retail points and badly broken 
assortments and limited supplies on the mill yards, a 
condition, when taken in connection with the fact that 
a very large percentage of the mill product is now going 
into stuff for foreign shipment, that will naturally 
bring about increased values as the demand for lumber 
grows more urgent in the interior. 

The roads are not buying as heavily as they did up to 
1907, but a larger quantity of that class of material is 
being sold than at any other time since that disastrous 
year, with every indication that this demand will not only 
continue but will grow stronger. In this connection the 
building of a line between Beaumont and Waco is a 
project in which the lumber manufacturers of south- 
eastern Texas have been taking a great deal of interest, 
and it now appears that the road is a certainty and that 
construction work will begin at an early date. The 
plan contemplates the leasing and buying of short lines 
already in operation, connecting them by filling in the 
gaps, thus securing a line through from Beaumont. to 
Waco with the construction of only about 100 miles of 
new line. The Texas Railroad Commission has been 
asked to make an appraisement and valuation of the 
proposed line with a view to the issuance of bonds. 

The attention of foreign buyers is becoming more and 
more centered on the yellow pine producing points west 





































































































A High Quality Wood 
For High Grade Veneers 


Popular with builders because of 
its rich beautiful color and highly 
artistic effects that can be obtained 
@ Favored by 


manufacturres because of its availa- 


in a variety of finish. 


bility and the ease with which it can 
be worked. 








Presents a Softness Possessed by Few Other Woods. 





WILLOW RIVER LUMBER CO., 
New Richmond, Wis. 


1. STEPHENSON CO., 
Wells, Mich. 


SAWYER GOODMAN CoO., 
Marinette, Wis. 
GOODMAN LUMBER CO., 
Goodman, Wis. 


BUSWELL LBR. & MFG. CO., 
Wausau, Wis. 


JOHN OELHAFEN, 
Tomahawk, Wis. 
DIAMOND LUMBER CO., 
Green Bay, Wis. 


FLANNER-STEGER LAND 
\ & LUMBER CO., 











Chicago, Ill. 


FOSTER-LATIMER LUMBER CO., 
Mellen, Wis. 


c. A. GOODYEAR LUMBER CO., 
Tomah, Wis. 


WORCESTER LBR. CO., 
Chassell, Mich. 


G. W. JONES LUMBER CO., 
Appleton, Wis. 


NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO 
Eau Claire, Wis. 


RIB LAKE LUMBER CO., 
Rib Lake, Wis. 
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Anything We Miss 


in sawing a log you can rest assured 
isn’t worth saving and as a result we 
can give you anything you want from 


th to Timbers 


Drop us a line telling us your wants 
and we will gladly quote you prices. 


We use the Telecode 


CA.Smim Lomper Co. 
Lumber Manufacturerd. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


44th Avenue, North and Lyndale. 
Branch Office: PEORIA, ILL., M.E. Magruder, Manager. 
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The Quality and Service 


; Northland’s Pine 


cannot be equalled. x 
With an annual production of 125,000,000 

Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 

hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 

always of the Highest Quality. 


—— 
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Northland Pine Company, . 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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White Pine 


WISCONSIN AND MICHIGAN STOCK. 
1”, 114”, 114” and 2” D Select White Pine 
1”, 114”, 1144” and 2” No. 1, No. 2 and 


No. 3 Shop, White Pine. 
4” and 6” White Pine Bevel Siding. 


CORK PINE 


Factory and Pattern Lumber 1 to 4 inches thick 


HIGH 
GRADE 








WRITE FOR PRICES. 


gohnson Lumber Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Exporters of Pine Lumber 








of the Mississippi and all of the manufacturers who 
cater to the export trade report a good demand and a 
fine outlook for this trade. Freight rates are exceedingly 
high, which retards buying to a considerable extent, but 
stocks are being rapidly reduced abroad and soon heavy 
buying will become an absolute necessity. Several 
large foreign buyers have been in Houston recently, 
some placing orders, others seeking to make connections 
with manufacturers here. Prominent among the latter 
was W. Gratenau, with H. & A. Gratenau, of Bremen, 
Hamburg and Diisseldorf. Mr. Gratenau called on a 
number of the larger manufacturers here and as a result 
of his visit his firm will handle a large amount of east 
Texas pitch pine. 

There is a healthy demand for cubie average, for 
primes and for kiln dried saps, and prices in the main 
are very satisfactory to the manufacturers, though they 
look for better values a little later. 

Fewer orders for car shop material perhaps were 
placed with mills in this territory last week than has been 
the case for some time, but this is accounted for from 
the fact that heavy deliveries have gone forward, the 
car shops and foundries are fairly well supplied for their 
immediate needs and mills are getting out material that 
has been booked heretofore. The last three months have 
witnessed the heaviest buying of this class of stock that 
has been experienced by the yellow pine mills for more 
than five years. 

A new wholesale and retail lumber concern in Houston 
is the Bay Lumber Co., which recently succeeded the 
F. J. Drick Lumber Co. It has a capital of $50,000 and 
is operating yards at Texas City, La Porte, Ledbetter 
and Rockdale, and plans to establish other yards as soon 
as favorable locations can be secured. The officers are 
J. H. Sieber, president; R. E. Brooks, vice president; 
E. Nunez, secretary and treasurer; these with L. M. 
Matthews and William Moore comprising the board of 
directors. Messrs. Sieber and Matthews jointly have 
the management of the company, Mr. Matthews being 
the buyer. President Sieber has operated the Bay Lum- 
ber Co. at Texas City for a number of years, but has 
moved the general offices to Houston. 

From Orange comes the report that the Miller-Link 
Lumber Co. is preparing to begin operating its plant 
day and night. This company does a large export busi- 
ness, in addition to its splendid yard trade, its yard 
stock being sold through the Continental Lumber & Tie 
Co., of Houston, and so heavy has been the drain on its 
stocks recently that increased output has become a 
necessity. 

Col. Sam Park, president of the American Lumber Co., 
is still at Merryville looking after matters connected 
with the starting up of the fine new plant of the com- 
pany at that place. 

H. H. Boedeker, of Corpus Christi, manager of the Sid- 
bury Lumber Co., that city, was in Houston last week inter- 
viewing manufacturers and placing orders. He reports a 
pbuilding boom at Corpus Christi and looks for a busy and 
prosperous season. ; 

T. R. Early, of Kansas City, Mo., was here during the 
week. He reports business a little dull because of adverse 
weather conditions, but expects a big demand later on. 

L. Davidson, president of the Continental Lumber & Tie 
Co., has returned from St. Louis, where he spent two days 
on business. He reports the outlook good for the lumber 
trade in that territory. . 

J. W. Reynolds, manager of the Sabine Lumber Co., spent 
several days last week at the mills of the company, looking 
after operations. This company reports an excellent demand 
for both export and domestic material at satisfactory prices. 

Hugo Forchheimer, of Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany, a 
large buyer of Texas timber, was in Houston two days last 
week, placing some large schedules. 

F. W. Dodd, of the F. W. Dodd Lumber Co., of Omaha, 
Nebr., called on local lumbermen last week and placed orders 
for yard stock. : a 

John H. Kirby, president of the Kirby Lumber Co., who 
has been at Hot Springs, Ark., for a fortnight, has gone 
to St. Louis on business and will return home this week. 





FROM A BIG EAST TEXAS MILL POINT. 

BEAUMONT, TEX., March 18.—The market is advancing 
as rapidly as can be expected, and the outlook is more 
encouraging. From all indications spring and summer 
business will be fine; inquiries are coming in encourag- 
ingly. The railroad requirement continues to be a strong 
feature. The realty market is active, and in the build- 
ing line there is promise of much activity. The outlook 
in the sash and door trade is promising and this line 
of trade is cheerful over the prospects for a good spring 
and summer business. Monday of last week it was re- 
ported that the large timber drive awaiting a rise in 
Sabine River was below Deweyville and that within a 
few days would be in the booms of the Miller-Link 
Lumber Co., of Orange. 

The steamer Katherine started from Orange for Sabine 
Pass Friday with the barges Nicaragua and Panama 
loaded with lumber for export by the Lutcher & Moore 
Lumber Co. 

The steamship Honduras arrived at Port Arthur last 
Saturday to take on a cargo of lumber. 

Friday the steamship Newlands left Port Arthur with 
a cargo of lumber. . 

The recent banquet of the Lumbermen’s Club was 
successful and enjoyable. C. E. Walden, president of the 
club, made a rousing address. He says that the club 
has started out well and that its prospects are bright. 
T. W.-Larkin, of the Chamber of Commerce, delivered 
an address and complimented the club and its members 
and stated that great advantages would accrue from the 
organization. A number of other talks were made. 

B. F. Bonner, general manager; C. P. Myer, manager of 
mills, and S. A. McNeely, manager of the tie department 
of the Kirby Lumber Co., of Houston, were in this city 
last week from Silsbee and left for a visit to mill points 
of the company. H. T. Kendall, also connected with the 
company, was of the party. Mr. Bonner and Mr. Kendall 
maintain headquarters at Houston and Mr. Myer and Mr. 
McNeely at Silsbee. 

H. Filson, general manager of the Alexander Gilmer 
Lumber Co., of Remlig, was a recent visitor, as were Capt. 


Thomas Waties, of Houston; J. D. Feagin, in the timber 
and tie trade, and IF’. H. Wiison, identified with the tie 














business. 





A DEEP WATER TRANSPORTATION PROBLEM. 


ORANGE, TEX., March 4.—The Lutcher & Moore Lum- 
ber Co.’s palatial yacht El Capitan left here Saturday 
morning for Port Arthur, having on board F. H. Far- 
well, W. H. Stark, E. W. Brown, of the above named 
company, and several Orange business men. They will 
attend a conference with United States engineers at 
that point to determine the location of locks to be placed 
in the Sabine-Neches Canal. 

These locks have become necessary through the dredg- 
ing of a 25-foot channel to afford deep water transporta- 
tion to the Gulf. Bonds have been voted by Orange and 
Jefferson Counties, to which issue the Government con- 
tributes a like amount, to finance the project. Orange 
people are vitally interested in the location of the locks 
that they may not interfere with the handling of large 
tows of timber barges. The main purpose of the pro- 
posed locks is to prevent the backing up of salt water 
into the rice fields farther down the river. It is there- 
fore a question of protecting the rice farmers without 
interfering with the lumber industry. Naturally the 
Orange concerns are watching their interests jealously. 

Oscar 8S. Tam, vice president and general manager of 
the Miller-Link Lumber Co., has entered the loeal race 
for alderman from his ward. Mr. Link, of this concern, 
has recently disposed of all his Orange property, other 
than his mill interests, and has moved to Houston. 





IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 18.—Thawing temperature 
the last few days has practically effaced the snow that 
has blocked all trade, lumber as well as the rest, and the 
warmer weather already has become a factor in the mar- 
ket. Dealers report a remarkable increase in inquiries 
the last few days, and the natural result is a stiffening 
trend in the market. 

Simultaneous with the local snow blockade was bad 
weather in the mill districts, and that coincidence was 
the salvation of the lumber market. Production has 
been much curtailed the last two weeks, hence the pres- 
sure has not been heavy here. 

The car shortage also has lent strength to the market, 
and that condition, from all prospects, will continue to 
have its effect. Just now the railroads in Kansas, 
eastern Missouri and Nebraska are making no effort to 
handle straight freight. Their orders are to put live 
stock through first, and perishable freight next, leaving 
lumber and the like to get through as best it can. Such 
conditions just preceding what gives every promise of 
being an unusually heavy grain harvest point to prob- 
able car shortages throughout the season. 

Generally speaking, the market for southern pine 
showed a trifle more strength this week, while Coast 
woods were inclined to sag a bit. Timbers are especially 
hard to get. Mixed cars continue strong, showing if 
anything a slight advance from last week; while straight 
cars, although still to be had at attractive prices, are 
not so much of a factor as they have been the last few 
weeks, due, dealers say, to the inability of the mills to 
get shipments out. The firm that has the contract to 
furnish timbers for the new Union Station reports that 
it is unable to get them all cut and cannot get what it 
has through on the railroads. That is typical of condi- 
tions in this territory. 

With the snow off and the soil dried sufficiently to 
allow of working the fields, spring farm work will be 
on with a rush. Farmers, as a rule, do some building in 
the early spring, but the weather conditions have made 
that impossible this year. Dealers do not expect much 
farm business earlier than July, and that will affect the 
country yard business materially 

George H. Boyd, general manager of the Germain-Boyd 


Lumber Co., of Saginaw, Mich., was a Kansas City visitor 
carly this week. 

_ O. EB. Renfro, of the Byrne-Renfro Co., has just returned 
from a trip in Arkansas, where he found logging greatly 
delayed by rain and lumber stocks badly soaked. 

Kansas City visitors last week included: W. B. Smith, 
manager of the Bradford-Kennedy Co., Omaha, Neb.; C. EB. 
Matthews, a Webb City, Mo., lumber dealer; Gus Schop- 
erat ai = the Temple & Schoppenhorst Lumber Co., Hig- 
ginsville, Mo. 





FROM THE SUNFLOWER STATE. 


WicuitTa, KANs., March 19.—Ideal weather conditions 
last few days have caused wholesalers to send all their 
traveling representatives out into their territory. During 
the severe winter just passed, many traveling lumber- 
men have been staying at home. Some, however, keep 
going whether they do any business or not. O. N. Smith, 
manager for the Wichita office of the Industrial Lumber 
Co., says his men never stopped. ‘‘I don’t believe in 
laying men off in bad weather,’’ said Mr. Smith, when 
discussing this phase of the situation. ‘‘I think it pays 
to call on the trade even if no business is placed.’’ 

Two Wichita lumbermen have started work on hand- 
some homes. J. G. Wilson, of the J. G. Wilson Lumber 
Co., is building a $20,000 residence on College Hill, and 
C. E. Porter, of the Rounds-Porter Lumber Co., has 
started a $10,000 home on Circle Drive. Mr. Porter’s 
house will be a frame, shingle covered structure. Mr. 
Porter returned Saturday from a trip through Oklahoma. 
The Rounds-Porter Co. has a line of 20 yards in Okla- 
homa. 

J. R. Van Arder, of the Miltonvale Lumber Co., of 
Miltonvale, and H. E. Lenhart, manager of a line of 
yards with head offices at Kiowa, were in Wichita last 
week buying spring stock. 

G. M. Richardson, a traveling representative for the 
Industrial Lumber Co., will make a trip to the com- 
pany’s mills in Louisiana this week. 

Prices this week are starting off stronger than the 
close of last week. If the present fair weather con- 
tinues dealers expect an increased demand to make prices 
stiff. 
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NEWS FROM THE HARDWOOD FIELD 








WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., March 19.—Demand continues very 
satisfactory and business is on as large a scale as the 
somewhat limited offerings of dry stock will allow. 
Complaint is general that the stock of dry lumber is con- 
siderably below normal and there is likewise a disposi- 
tion among owners of lumber to ask pretty full prices 
therefor. There is no big movement in ash or cypress, 
but the market on both is improving to some extent. 
Cottonwood is very strong in the lower grades because 
there is such a good demand from box manufacturers 
and because the supply is so limited. The higher grades 
sell with rather more freedom than a short time ago. 
There is an excellent demand for both red and sap gum 
in the upper grades and the lower grades are in satis- 
factory request. Prices are improving on the lower 
grades and more business is doing therein than for a long 
while. Considerable gum is being used by the box manu- 
facturers also. Quartered oak is in very good demand as 
to red, and white is moving with perhaps a little more 
freedom than a short time ago. Export business is still 
interfered with to some extent by the unfavorable con- 
ditions affecting transportation of American hardwoods 
to Europe. The strike in England is an unsettling in- 
fluence at the moment. Lumbermen believe business will 
be more active during the current year than since 1907. 

The Cremer Lumber Co., it is announced, will erect 
a large hardwood mill at Crossett, Ark. This company 
has its headquarters at St. Louis, Mo. The plant will 
consist of a saw and planing mill and a box factory. It 
owns large tracts of timberlands in the Ouachita and 
Saline River Valleys and, it is stated, it proposes to 
operate its plant day and night with an output of 
from 30,000,000 to 40,000,000 feet a year. 

W. M. McDonough, of Ripley, Miss., has secured the 
necessary machinery for a stave plant at Leola, Ark., 
and this will be installed at once. The capacity will 
be 10,000 staves daily and employment will be given 
to about 25 men. 

The W. R. Felker Construction Co. has begun the 
construction of a spur track into timberlands in Ben- 
ton, Madison and Washington Counties, Ark., which 
will afford facilities for the development of timber 
on fully 25,000 acres of land. The Ozark Land & Lum- 
ber Co. is the real builder of this spur track and it is 
also the owner of the timberland in question. It has 
a capital stock of $500,000 and George D. Locke is 
president. In addition to facilitating the development 
of the timber in question the new road will very 
greatly expedite the handling of all kinds of traffic as 
it will have a bridge across White River. 

The White River Valley Railway Co. has been 
granted a charter under the laws of Arkansas and 
will build a road 10 miles long from Hugo, in Phillips 
County, to Webb, in the same county. W. H. Howe, 
O. D. Howe, J. C. Howe and W. R. Satterfield are 
the incorporators. 

C. F. McGhee is erecting a large saw and planing 
-mill at Pinkney, Tenn., which will :;nanufacture hard- 
wood lumber, flooring and interior finish. Mr. McGhee 
owns a considerable amount of hardwood timber in 
that section and expects to have his plant in readi- 
ness for operation by June 1. 


Plans have been completed for the extension of the 
Pine Bluff & Northern Railroad into Pine Bluff. W. 
J. Miller, president of the road, has tendered the 
$50,000 collateral and the amount represented thereby 
will be forfeited to the citizens of Pine Bluff if the 
railroad is not completed into that city within a speci- 
fied time. This road will open up a fine timber sec- 
tion and will afford facilities for the development 
thereof. It will also materially increase the trans- 
portation facilities of Pine Bluffs, as connection will 
be made with the Rock Island system at MeCreamor. 

The Fletcher Lumber & Stave Co. has practically 
completed its plant for the manufacture of staves at 
Pine Bluff. It recently purchased a large amount of 
standing timber from the Sawyer & Austin Lumber 
Co. and about 100 men will be put to work within 
the next few days getting the timber off of this land. 

It is announced from Washington that the bill in- 
troduced into Congress for the purpose of authorizing 
the building of another bridge across the. Mississippi 
River at this point will be delayed in its passage 
until April 1. It has already been passed by the 
House. 

Reports from R. J. Wiggs indicate that he is im- 
proving to some extent. He has been ill for some time 
with pleurisy. His friends now entertain greater hope 
of his recovery than a short time ago. 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 


Bristou, VA.-TENN., March 19.—Bristol lumbermen re- 
port trade slightly improved during the last few weeks 
and that the outlook is somewhat better than it has been 
since the first of the year. The weather is very favorable 
to manufacturing and shipping. 

W. C. White, of Cumberland, Md., head of the Black 
Mountain Lumber Co., which is building a railroad and 
installing a mill 11 miles south of Bristol, was here this 
week to look over the work and expressed himself as 
gratified with the splendid progress that is being made. 
Mr. White has just returned from a lengthy visit to the 
Panama Canal and to Latin-American republics. 

J. A. Wilkinson reports a good volume of business. 
The firm’s country mills are about all in operation now 
that the weather has opened favorably. 

A number of eastern and middle western lumber buy- 





ers are on the Bristol market and they report the out- 
look for trade as very much more encouraging. 

F. K. Paxton, of the Paxton Lumber Co., has re- 
turned from a business trip and reports trade as holding 
up well and the outlook encouraging. 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., March 20.—Weather conditions 
were not favorable to the lumber business last week and 
the local market was without important features. Manu- 
facturers, however, continue to receive numerous in- 
quiries, indicating a much more healthy demand when 
the weather opens favorably and permanently. The main 
feature of the week was the arrival of logs from the 
upper Cumberland River and its tributaries, estimated 
at considerably more than 1,000,000 feet of hardwoods, 
and several additional important lots are to arrive. 
There has been unusual activity in both log and lumber 
operations the last winter in the upper river section, and 
the local market has been getting some important sup- 
plies from that source. 

Although the weather man has not been cooperating 
with the lumbermen during the week, about all the busi- 
ness that could be done under the circumstances was 
done and there is no cause for discouragement. The 
apparent tendency toward an advance in prices is more 
evident with the hardwoods than with other kinds. 
Orders received about make up in numbers to what 
they may lack in volume. More and more apparent is 
the fact that good, dry hardwood stocks are short. Rail- 
road and consuming factory buyers are seeking material 
desired for immediate use as well as for future deliveries. 
Complaints of some car shortage continue. Conditions 
which have handicapped lumber operations also have 
deterred the manufacturers. Indications are not of 
early improvement in the existing stock conditions. 

There is no special activity in the retail demands, 
spring building operations not having opened up fully. 
This has had its influence on the yellow pine situation. 
The railroad and car demands for pine are, however, 
good. The sash and door factories are seeking pine, too. 

The best call for hardwoods is for plain, white oak. 
Gum, sash, hickory, poplar and cottonwood are all in 
good demand. There has been some improvement in 
quartered oak. Demands for hardwoods are evenly 
divided between the high and low grade stocks. 

Freight traffic was much more active last week, rail- 
road officials reporting an improvement all along the 
line. Fertilizer, phosphate, lumber, grain and _ live 
stock shipments have been lively. 

The concatenation of Nashville Hoo-Hcoo announced 
for last Saturday night was postponed for two weeks 
because several prominent members were out of the city. 





IN THE SHADOW OF OLD LOOKOUT. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., March 19.—Retail lumber busi- 
ness looks very good in Chattanooga. Sawmills are run- 
ning and the wholesale trade is picking up. A rise in 
the river is expected and owners are watching out for 
the log crop. Furniture and implement factories, also 
numerous casket factories are busy. 

_ Chattanooga wood-working interests are taking much 
interest in the Tennessee State Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion to be organized in Nashville tomorrow. A large 
delegation will go from here. 

J. W. Jones, of Stevenson, Ala., a town nut far from 
here, who recently purchased the Clemens Veneer Co. 
property in this city, is having the plant overhauled and 
rearranged preparatory to opening up the business at an 
early date. The plant will employ a number of people 
and will prove a valuable asset to the locality: 

Knoxville is preparing to hold a National Conservation 
Exposition in the fall of 1913; $28,000 toward the plan 
has been subscribed and $72,000 more will be raised. 
W. 8. Shield is identified with the enterprise. 

W. R. Middleton, of Unionville, Tenn., has been put- 
ting in a sawmill outfit preparatory to starting a new 
pencil factory. Don C. Ellis, of the Forest Service, is 
vice president. 

Johnson Bros., of Cookeville, Putnam County, have sold 
500,000 feet of lumber from that county to a New York 
firm, the largest single sale ever made in that section. 





IN CENTRAL ARKANSAS. 

LITTLE Rook, ARK., March 19.—W. A. Beckett, of 
King, will open a yard at Gravette, in Benton County. 
Mr. Beckett operates mills at King. 

Charter has been granted to the White River Valley 
Railway Co., with headquarters at Helena, which proposes 
to build a road 10 miles long, connecting the towns of 
Webb and Hugo, in Phillips County. Incorporators are 
W. H. Howe, O. D. Howe, W. R. Satterfield, J. C. Howe 
and W. L. Fernald. 

It is announced that the Crossett railway, to be known 
as the Crossett, Monticello & Northern, will be con- 
structed without further delay. Surveyors are now on 
the proposed route from Crossett to Monticello. 

Contracts have been signed between the Commercial 
Club of Pine Bluff and President W. J. Miller, of the 
Pine Bluff & Northern Railway Co. for the construction 
of a connecting line from Pine Bluff to the Little Rock- 
Memphis line of the Rock Island Railway. Pine Bluff 
agrees ta give a bonus of $50,000, with terminal facil- 
ities and city right of way, and to secure the construc- 
tion of a bridge over the Arkansas River to be used by 
the company as a toll bridge for a period of 25 years. 
In turn the company will deposit $50,000 in securities 





PINE LOGS OR LUMBER FOR SALE. 


We own and offer for sale on the Maganetawan River, about 
thirty miles from Georgian Bay, in the Township of McKenzie, and 
near Deer Lake Station on the C. & N.O. Ry., twenty-three miles 
north of Parry Sound, approximately seven and a half million feet 
of pine logs, Government Scale. 

Ready for early delivery. Logs can be driven to Byng Inlet in 
about three weeks’ time after drive starts. 

Will sell logs at a price delivered Byng Inlet, in one or more lots, 





or, 
Will sell the product at mill on Georgian Bay; or, will guarantee 
cost of sawing and towing. 
The stock is of superior quality. 
75% of Scale 12” diameter and over. 
85% of Scale 10” diameter and over. 
95% White Pine, balance mainly Red Pine. 
80% 16’ lengths. 


Buyers will be shown the logs by Mr. R. G. Flanders, Manager, 
who may be reached by letter to Whitestone, Ontario: or by tele- 
phone from Parry Sound from the C. & N. O. Ry. Station. 

Three days will be ample time to make inspection and return to 
Parry Sound. 


Further particulars given to prospective buyers. 


HOLT TIMBER COMPANY, LIMITED, 


926 Manhattan Building, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
Or, Whitestone, Ontario, Canada. 
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Hemlock and Lath and 
Hardwood White Cedar 
Lumber Shingles 


LET US QUOTE YOU 


on the next car of Hemlock Lumber, White Cedar 
Shingles, Hemlock and White Pine Lath. 


Large Stock, Straight or Mixed Cars. 





Prompt Shipments Guaranteed. Give us a Trial. 


-WHITE PINE- 


SELECTS and SHOP 
4-4", 5-4", 6-4", 8-4", 10-4", 12-4", and 16-4", 
DRY STOCK 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


Sawyer Goodman Company 


MARINETTE, WISCONSIN. 





WHITE. PINE——— 


We wish to move the following dry stock: 


1 car each 6, 8 and 10” “ D” Select. 

1 car each 8 and 10” “C”’ Select. 

2 cars 1x4” and wider, 8’ ““D”’ and Better. 
3 cars 6-4x12” No. 2 Common. 

lear 5-4x12’” No. 2 Common. 

lcar 6-4 No. 2 Shop. 

lcar 8-4 No. 3 Shop. 

4 cars 6-4“‘C” end bette NORWAY. 
lear 4-4“C” and Better NORWAY. 


Send us your inquiries. 


RUST-OWEN LUMBER CO., Drummond, Wis. 


WHITE 
CEDAR 














SHINGLES 
TIES, POSTS 
AND POLES 





MENOMINEE WHITE CEDAR CO. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Manufacturers, - - 











TO MAKE MONEY should use the Lumber- 


man’s Actuary for figuring 
the amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
cost of any number of feet at any given price. Absolutely correct. 
Send for illustrated booklet. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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We are offering 














in 4-4 


Special Bargains.n34 


( Hardwood Flooring 
Yellow Pine and i. 
Fir Timbers 


We cut annually at our own 
Mills 140,000,000 feet of 


HEMLOCK WHITE PINE 
SPRUCE CHESTNUT 
OAK POPLAR MAPLE 


BIRCH and other HARDWOODS 


Write for Prices. 


E. V. Babcock & Company 


PITTSBURGH, PA., U.S.A. 











A Close 


Inspection 
of our lumber and our methods of hand- 


ling orders will surely convince you of | 
the high grade of stock we carry and 
the promptness with which we can fill your orders for 


WEST VIRGINIA SPRUCE and 


MICHIGAN MAPLE FLOORING 


We also handle Hardwood for railroad and construction work; 


Yellow Pine, Hemlock, Oak, White Pine, Lath and Shingles. 


Alarge stock of Hemlock now ready for ship- 
ment over B. & O. R. R. and Penna. Lines, 


Bemis & Vosburgh 


Farmers’ Bank Bidg. PITTSBURGH, PA. 








Allegheny Lumber Company 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


WHITE and YELLOW PINE, HEMLOCK 
WEST VA. SPRUCE and HARDWOODS 


PITTSBURG, PA. 








Write for quotations. 








W. VA. SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 


J. C. Donges Lbr. Co. 
AND HARDWOODS. 


\| 
Wholesale Lumber 
} 
| 
| 





Office: 911 Oliver Building, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Send us your orders and inquiri+s. 


NORTH CAROLINA AND 
VA. YELLOW PINE. 

















Lunham & Moore 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance. 
Produce Exchange, NEW YORK. 12 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating Ocean freight contracts and effecting 
quickest despatch from seal We handle all classes of cargo, and have 
Special Department handling ‘Export Lumber Shipment. 











On Your Way to the Southlan 


Stop off at Vicksburg, Mississippi, and visit the beautiful his- 
toric National Military Park. Sixty two miles of automobile 
driveway, and over two millions of dollars in monuments. 
Stop at the NATIONAL PARK HOTEL 
one of the best Hotels in the Great South. Opened July 4, 
1911, under the management of Mr. Gaston Saux, formerly of 
The Grunewald, New Orleans. Conducted upon the modi- 
fied European plan. 














as a forfeit if it fails to build the road. The proposed 
line is the main section in a line projected northward 
to Searcy and southward from Pine Bluff, a total dis- 
tance of 200 miles. 

The Creamer Lumber Co., with headquarters in St. 
Louis, proposes to erect a sawmill, planer and box fac- 
tory at Crossett, the mill to have a capacity of about 
150,000 feet daily. The company has large tracts of 
land in Ouachita and Saline Counties. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


Mills Resuming Operation with Arrival of Better 
Weather—Rush to Timber Districts for Logs a Pos- 
sibility—Dry Stocks Scarce. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., March 20.—Many sawmills which 


have been closed several months because of adverse 
weather are starting up again, and hardwood produe- 


tion is expected to reach a maximum in the near future. 
Demand is so much better than operators are inclined to 
turn out stock. Good weather is also enabling yardmen 
to ship lumber in large quantity, and orders held back 
owing to the inability of the Iumbermen to handle their 
stocks are going forward to the buyers. Railroads gradu- 
ally are improving the traffie situation, and the supply 
ot cars is more plentiful. 

Although it was expected that logs would be somewhat 
less costly this spring owing to the small number of saw- 
mills operating in the country districts, lumbermen who 
have been in the market report that quot: ations are a 
little higher, if anything, than they were last season. 
It is true that mills have not been calling for logs, but 
at the same time the hard winter prevented timbermen 
from doing much and the supply being offered is less 
than usual. This means that those who need logs will 
have to compete with other buyers for smaller offerings, 
and that the price may be expected to advance. This 
situation applies to both river and rail logs, although 
quotations on the former are probably stiffer than on 
logs shipped in by rail. Sawmills and veneer mills in 
this district have comparatively few logs on hand, and 
with the opening of active business and the improvement 
in prospects there is likely to be a rush to the timher dis- 
tricts for logs. 

The Louisville Hardwood Club has adopted resolutions 
of thanks to the Seelbach Hotel, where the recent con- 
vention of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation was held, and to Congressman Swagar Sherley 
and the Hon. John Bell Keeble, of Nashville, who deliv- 
ered addresses at the banquet of the association. 

Local hardwood men are considering attending the 
hearing of the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
Washington March 28, when the reshiping regulations 
of the carriers affecting lumber at transit points will 
be gone into. It is expected that a lot of information 
will be laid before the commission as to the regulations 
which are in effect at various points, and as Louisville 
lumbermen have felt for some time that they have not 
been given all of the privileges enjoyed by other mar- 
kets, they are interested in the developments which will 
take place at the hearing. 

A feature of the lumber market is the slowness with 
which stocks have seasoned. Owing to the severe win- 
ter, snow and rain having fallen copiously, lumber is 
just as green as it was three or four months ago. This 
emphasizes the condition to which attention has fre- 
quently been called, that there is not a great deal of 
dry lumber in the market. It may be true that con- 
sumers are somewhat better stocked than they were at 
the first of the year, as they have been buying to some 
extent during the last three months, but they have not a 
great deal of lumber on hand. 

The Louisville Transportation Club, of which D. C. 
Harris, trafiic manager of C. C. Mengel & Bro. Co., is 
president, will probably invite Morgan Shuster, the 
American who served as secretary of the treasury of 
Persia for a time, to address the members in the near 
future. Mr. Harris recently appointed standing com- 
mittees for the year. 

Governor McCreary has signed House Bill 248, passed 
at the recent session of the legislature. This is the 
amended mechanic’s lien law, and extends the time dur- 
ing which a supply man may notify the owner of his 
intention to exercise a lien. Another change in the law 
makes it unnecessary to notify the owner formally where 
the material man is dealing with him direct. Under the 
old law this was necessary, even when there was no sub- 
contractor intervening between the owner and the supply 
man. 

The Pine Mountain Manufacturing Co. has moved its 
sawmill from Jenkins te Cane Branch, lower down Elk- 
horn River. It is manufacturing lumber for use in the 
construction of the industrial towns of the Consolidated 
Coal Co. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 


EVANSVILLE, IND., March 20.—Following clear and 
warmer weather last week manufacturers as well as re- 
tail dealers take a brighter view of the trade situation 
and expect a fine spring trade. The hardwood mills are 
running on fairly good time and orders and inquiries are 
coming in well. Collections are better than they were a 
week or ten days ago. The building material men be- 
lieve as much building will be done in Evansville this 
year as last. Last summer broke all records for building 
in this part of the country. 

Charles H. Johann, of the Evansville Planing Mill Co., 
says business is coming along well and that he is looking 
for a fine spring and summer business for the planing 
millmen of southern Indiana and southern Illinois. Mr. 
Johann recently returned from a trip through Kentucky. 
He states he found most of the planing mills in Kentucky 
running on good time. 

J. C. Greer has opened an office in the Woods Building 


at the corner of Main and Fourth Streets and will do 
a general lumber business. He is well known to the 
trade and has many friends who wish him success. Mr. 
Greer has spent several months in the South in the search 
of business. 

Harry Massie, of the Evansville Sash & Door Co., who 
has returned from a trip on the road, says he found 
business all right and he is looking for a fine trade the 
balanee of the year. 

The Federal Stave & Lumber Co., one of the well 
known coneerns of this section, made the following an- 
nouncement this week: 


C. Greer, having resigned his position as sales manager 
of —_ yellow pine department, we beg to announce the 
appointment of J. H. Brooks, formerly of Shreveport, La., 
and St. Louis, Mo., as sales manager. Mr. Brooks is a 
thoroughly competent yellow pine man and familiar with 
the business from the tree to the saw. 





FROM THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 18.—With the prospects of 
a strike in the coal fields April 1, coal is becoming ex- 
tremely searce in this city and vicinity and there have 
been sharp advances in coal prices in the last 10 days. 
Local coal dealers state it is practically impossible to 
obtain coal at this time and some of the local manu- 
facturers are bidding against each other for the avail- 
able supply. None of the local yards appear to have a 
very large supply on hand and in case of a strike the 
local situation promises to become a serious one. 

A bungalow village is to be established at Lake Max- 
inkuckee, Culver, by Virgil F. Outland, a local lumber- 
man. Mr. Outland owns a tract of ground 840 feet deep, 
with a frontage of 100 feet on the lake. On this tract 
he proposes to erect 28 bungalows costing from $600 to 
$1,000 each, which he will rent during the summer 
months. The work of erecting the houses is to start 
May 1. 

Thomas Madden, Son & Co., the Brannum-Keene Lum- 
ber Co., the T. B. Lacock Manufacturing Co., the Burnet- 
Lewis Lumber Co., the Greer-Wilkinson Lumber Co. and 
the Aetna Lumber Co. have all contributed to the fund 
for the support of the Fairview Settlement conducted by 
the Charity Organization Society. 

After a cruise and visit of several weeks to the West 
Indies, Mr. and Mrs. Louis H. Levey have returned home. 

Another attempt to make the Mars Hill industrial 
suburb plan a success has been made, all of the local 
commercial organizations having joined in the movement. 
A campaign to sell sufficient lots to carry the plan out 
has been started and it is hoped it can be completed by 
April 1. Each commercial organization is aiding in the 
sale of the lots. O. D. Haskett, of the Burnet-Lewis 
Lumber Co., is a member of the executive committee hav- 
ing the Mars Hill plan in charge. 

Thomas A. Winterrowd, city building inspector, has 
completed a revision of the city building code, the first 
since 1904, which will be introduced in the city council 
Mareh 18. This provides that only fireproof or slow 
burning construction can be used in the fire limits. All 
school, theater, church and similar buildings and all 
buildings more than 90 feet high must be of fireproof 
construction. The height of any building is limited to 
250 feet. There are no changes in the code regulating 
frame construction, except that iron-clad, stucco and 
brick veneer buildings are to be classed as of frame 
construction. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 


CoLuMBUS, OHIO, March 19.—With more favorable 
weather the lumber trade has taken on more activity 
in hardwoods and yellow pine. With the warm-weather 
continuing for a week or 10 days wholesalers and manu- 
facturers will feel the effects of increased trade in retail 
circles. 

The best feature of the trade is the good buying by 
many manufacturers. That branch of the trade has been 
better in the last few weeks than the yard trade and 
the outlook continues good. In the yard trade the out- 
look is bright, as much building is projected. Retailers’ 
stocks are fairly large, but with better weather will be- 
gin to move and the jobber will be called upon to 
furnish additional stocks. 

The worst feature of the trade is the car situation 
In Toledo and Detroit thousands of loaded cars are held 
up. Many jobbers have a large amount of money tied 
up in shipments and retailers are asking for more prompt. 
delivery. 

Prices rule firm in hardwoods and yellow pine. There 
is a tendency to increase rather than decrease quotations 
and little cutting of prices is reported. Collections are 
not very good. 


H. C. Buskirk, sales manager for the General Lumber Co., 
reports a brighter outlook in hardwoods as the weather 
improves. Prices hold firm and the demand for low-grade 
stocks is exceptionally strong. The company has _ been 
a lrg a little trouble in shipments. 

A. Ford, of the Imperial Lumber Co., says dry stocks 
in manufacturers’ hands are limited and prices are still 
strong. The company has had considerable trouble in 
securing shipments and many have been held u 

C. H. Holden, of the Midland Lumber Co., 
burg, W. Va., 


of Parkers- 
ealled on Columbus wholesalers last week. 
Other callers were E. M. Bonner, of the Diamond Lumber 
Co., Parkersburg, W. Va., and John Becker, of the Becker 
Manufacturing Co., of Marietta. 

. D. Brasher, of the H. D. Brasher Lumber Co., says 
the car shortage is affecting business to a marked degree. 
There are signs of an improvement, however, at river points. 
Cars are very scarce at the mills. Prices in yellow pine 
are still firm. Dimensions are in better demand and rail- 
roads are also buying better. Dry stocks are limited. 

H. M. Hayward. of M. A. Hayward & Son, says prices 
rule strong and the tendency is to advance. Hardwood 
flooring stocks are light and there will not be a large out- 
put during the coming season. 

A. C. Davis, of the A. C. Davis Lumber 
pects are good, with prices firm. 

John R. Gobey, of John R. Gobey & Co., says the only 
drawback to a more active trade is the railroad situation. 
There is a scarcity of cars at the mills and deliveries are 
delayed in every part of the country. He says prices are 
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strong in both hardwoods and 
is considered good. 

The C. 'T. Nelson Co., column manufacturers, says trade 
has been a little quiet recently, although there are signs 
of increased activity. Prices have been ruling firm. 

H. M. Rowe, of Powell & Rowe, says trade 
running along steadily and with ‘the improved weather 
conditions continuing there will be a much larger volume 
of business. Prices are ruling firm. Factories have been 
the best buyers in hardwood stocks recently 

J. W. Mayhew, of the W. M. Ritter —_— Co., says 
trade has been good and the outlook is bright. Prices rule 
strong in hardwoods, especially in the lower grades. Every 
item is strong except wide poplar. The factory trade has 
been the strongest recently and _ retailers are disposed to 
stock up a little better as the outlook for the spring trade 
: good. Dry stocks in the hands of manufacturers are 
ow. 

A. D. Rogers, of the Jobson Lumber Co., says it finds 
trade good, with orders coming in steadily. One of the 
best features of the trade is the demand for stocks by 
planing mills. 

W. L. Whitacre, of the Whitacre Lumber Co., says trade 
conditions have improved recentky and the more favorable 
weather is expected to help. Business has been fair under 
—T conditions. 


yellow pine. The outlook 


has been 


Y 


. C. Yount, of this city, has been elected vice president 
of the Empire Lumber Co., operating on Vancouver, British 
Columbia. He will have’ charge of the company’s mills 
and timbering operations and the announcement is made 
that the output will reach 100,000,000 feet yearly. 


A YELLOW POPLAR CENTER. 

ASHLAND, Ky., March 18.—A solid week of rain has 
caused orders to pile up on the mills but indications 
point to a run of good weather. Many good sized orders 
are coming in showing a much better feeling among 
buyers than has prevailed for some time. All the mills 
will get a fair supply of timber, as there was high water 
in all the tributaries of the Big Sandy River and the 
logs in the various creeks had a good start in the diree- 
tion of the timber market. 

The planing mills have suffered most, due to the 
weather for the last two months, as practically all out- 
door work has been suspended. With an open spring, 
however, conditions are expected to improve. 








WEST VIRGINIA NOTES. 

CHARLESTON, W. VA., March 21.—Prices are firm, if 
not increasing, while the demand is greater than the sup- 
ply, and some grades are not procurable. From what 
buyers say and from investigation here it is impossible 
to procure dry oak in this State. All available oak is 
being grabbed as fast as it can be sawed and handled. 
Dealers and millmen only repeat what they have said 
for several weeks, that they have more orders than they 
can fill, and conditions are better than for years. The 
car supply, which was poor during the mid-winter season, 
is slightly improved, and shipments are a little more 
prompt than they have been. 

Conditions about the veneer and planing mills are like- 
wise good and the industries are taxed to their capacities ; 
this being especially true of the planing mills. 

Among new corporations is the Boone Coal & Timber 
Co., which has its principal offices in Huntington, this 
State, but with operations located in Kentucky. The 
ineorporators are William Seymour Edwards and John A. 
Hillis, of this city; F. L. Whitaker, G. D. Miller and 
H. T. Lovett, of Huntington. The company is capital- 
ized at $50,000. 

Another concern is the Apple Coal & Land Co., with 
principal office in Glen Jean, and capitalized at $10, 000, 
to develop coal and timber lands in Triadelphia district 
of Logan County. The incorporators are W. E. Deegans, 
of Glen et _J Kenna Gentry, of Prudence; E. R. 
Yates and R. N. Wilson, of Charleston, and Jacob Sher- 
man, of em. 


QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 20.—At probably no other 
time has the effect of supply and demand been so much 
in evidence. In both hardwoods and yellow pine demand 
far exceeds the supply with adverse milling conditions, 
especially from a logging standpoint, making it almost 
impossible to produce lumber, and the small quantities of 
dry stocks that is to be had bring top prices. There has 
heen an unusual demand for practically all hardwoods, 
especially for the low grades, and Nos. 2 and 3 in oak, 
poplar and cottonwood are very scarce and red and sap 
gum are about in the same condition. Local dealers are 
well stocked and have been in fine shape to enjoy all the 
benefits of the demand and are buying at top prices 
whenever possible. The continued bad weather is having 
some effect on shipping. Local yellow pine dealers are 
the chief sufferers, as the adverse weather holds back 
building and stock contracted for in large quantities is 
still in their hands, as builders can not order stock until 
the weather settles. This is particularly unfortunate in 
view of the fact that more permits for new work have 
been issued so far this year than ever before and the 
work is now delayed fully thirty days. When the build- 
ing starts contractors naturally will want quick deliveries 
ard yardmen will have their hands full. 

a of the large buildings that will be erected this 
year has been started. This is the 37- story home and 
office building of the Union Central Life Insurance Co., 
being erected on the site of the destroyed Chamber of 
Commerce in the heart of the shopping district. This 
will be the tallest building this side of New York City 
and will cost over $3,000,000. Work is being pushed as 
rapidly as weather will permit and the building is under 
contract to-be finished in one year. The contract for the 
building of the new Gibson Hotel is to be awarded this 
month and work will soon be started tearing down the 
old building and erecting the new one. It will be a 
modern fireproof hotel of 14 stories and will rival any in 
the country when completed. Millions of feet of lumber 
will be consumed in the building of these structures and 
a lot of the business has been secured by local dealers. 

The Crescent Lumber Co., of Meridian, Miss., yellow 
pine manufacturer, has opened an office in the First 
National Bank Building. The office will be in charge of 
C. BE. Myers. 





W. E. DeLaney, president of the Hardwood Manufae- 
turers’ Association of the United States and manager of 
the Kentucky Lumber Co., has left for Hot Springs with 
Mrs. DeLaney, who has not been in the best of health 
for some time. 





SHORT STOCKS AND MANUFACTURING 
ACTIVITY. 


CoaL GROVE, OHIO, March 19.—Business conditions 
generally appear to be much improved here and in neigh- 
boring territory. Hardwood stocks in first hands are not 
large, and in many items are short. Dry lumber will be 
scarce to meet spring demands. The best information 
obtainable indicates that hardwoods in the hands of 
manufacturing consumers are at a very low ebb, and this 
is substantiated by orders received here, which are gener- 
ally of the rush nature. Some of them also indicate that 
the market has been sold short. 

The yellow Poplar Lumber Co. began its sawing season 
March 18. It expects to cut continuously the rest of the 
year, having a choice lot of ‘large yellow poplar and 
white oak logs to manufacture. The company’s planing 
mill department is in full operation. 





WESTERN NEW YORK TRADE. 


BuFrao, N. Y., March 20.—The yard of T. Sullivan 
has been loading out some brown ash and elm recently 
and is finding a good demand also for maple. Good 
trade is counted on during next month. 

The Standard Hardwood Lumber Co. reports that de- 
mand is increasing in oak and chestnut. Deliveries from 
the South are coming through faster, about 19 cars hav- 
ing recently been received in one day. 

The Hugh McLean Lumber Co. states that there is a 
fair demand for plain oak, with a little more activity in 
quartered. Congestion of ears is still causing delay to 
shipments. 

The yard of O. E. Yeager has been adding consider- 
ably to its stocks of hardwoods this month, particularly 
in basswood and elm, in which the supplies are smaller 
than they were and prices firmer. 

H. A. Stewart, of I. N. Stewart & Bro., has recently 
been in Pennsylvania, where he went in connection with 
the purchase of a quantity of hardwoods. The yard is 
selling a great deal of oak anad poplar. 

J. N. Seatcherd is out again after a severe tussle with 
grip and is giving considerable time to the work of the 
Terminal Commission. The firm’s yard here is expected 
to receive large stocks of hardwoods soon. 





FROM THE FURNITURE CITY.’ 

GRAND RapPips, MicuH., March 20.—As the season ad- 
vances business is picking up but complaint is general 
that trade lacks snap and go. Building operations are 
slow in starting. The furniture business is not what it 
should be and manufacturers are showing considerable 
conservatism in placing orders for stock. Traffic condi- 
tions have improved materially and are now near to nor- 
mal. Prices for the most part are steady except for crat- 
ing stock, which has an upward tendency. 

William E. Cox, of Cox & Nichols, says a good demand 
has set in for hardwood flooring and that large shipments 
are being made to the New England markets. Mr. Cox 
and F. I. Nichols have just returned from Metropolis, 
Ill., where they have a sawmill under construction. The 
mill was to have been in operation early in the year but 
delays in the construction have prevented its completion 
and six weeks will transpire before it is ready. The 
company has about 1,000,000 feet of logs piled up ready 
for the mill to operate on. 

Clarence U. Clark says he has advices regarding hem- 
lock bark to the effect that the tanneries have been accu- 
mulating stoek, but that very little bark remains in first 
hands. He looks for a smaller peel the coming season 
than last. 

The wholesale lumber dealers are affiliating themselves 
with the wholesalers and jobbers in other lines for the 
purposes of boosting this market generally. L. L. Skill- 
man, A. P. Irish, Charles McQuewan and others attended 
the wholesalers’ annual dinner meeting this week and 
took a hand in planning the annual merchants’ week fes- 
tival in June and the trade extension excursion in Octo- 
ber. This is the first time the wholesale lumber dealers 
have been counted in. 

The boy scout movement is being enlisted in the pre- 
vention of forest fires. Gov. Osborne suggested the idea, 
Game and Fish Warden William S. Oates indorsed it 
and State Fire Warden C. A. Palmer is carrying it out. 
The plan is to organize the boys in all the towns in the 
fire zone, and the patrols they will make of the woods 
will give early notice of danger and at the same time 
exercise a preventive influence. The boys of Harrison- 
ville, Oscoda, Alpena, Onaway, Cheboygan and the Soo 
have already been enrolled with a total membership of 
about 500 and it is hoped to have at least 2,000 boys on 
the scouting line before the dry season sets in. 

J. S. Swartz has received two carloads of choice ma- 
hogany logs from Cuba and has sent them to the Grand 
Rapids Veneer Works to be sawed. It is said the logs are 
among the largest ever brought to Grand Rapids. 





A BONDED GUARANTY. 

Guaranties are given pretty freely nowadays, and 
often the suspicion arises that they are not what 
they seem; but when they are backed by a surety 
bond there is no room for skepticism. To induce 
perfect confidence in the purchasers of Congo roofing 
the manufacturer gives a bonded guaranty with every 
roll. The bond is issued by the National Surety Co., 
of New York, and is a genuine legal document en- 
forceable without resort to law. The guaranty is 
good for ten years. A sample of Congo roofing and 
a booklet telling about it may be obtained free by 
addressing the United Roofing & Manufacturing Co., 
of Philadelphia, Chicago and San Francisco. 





























IS PITTSBURGH “Bae 
RED GUM | 


‘FOR SALE: ®=2.6u™ 


32 M ft. 1x13 to 17 1st & 2nds & Wagon Box. 
255 “ 1x 6to12 1st & 2nds. 
487 “ 1x 4” & up No. 3} Common. 


BAY POPLAR. 
10 M ft. 1x13 to 17 1st & 2nds. 
716 “ 1x 6to12 Ist & 2nds. 
237 “ 1x 4&Up No.1 Common, 
All the above is band sawn and trimmed. ! 
separately and is thoroughly dry and straight. W 


Prices for quick shipment. 
rate to Norfoik 8 cents. 


8 piled 
ake low 
The above is piled at Ayden, N.C. 





| en Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


PITTSBURG, PA. - 














YELLOW PINE 


Manufacturers of 


Lumber—Timber—Ties 
Let Us Quote You Prices 


THE GERMAIN COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 























In the lumber business is based to a large ex- 


Our 


Red Book Service 


serves the lumber field with reliable reports on 
the lumber and woodworking trade. Full par- 
ticulars regarding this service will gladly be 
sent upon request. 


‘Lumbermen’s Credit Association 


20 W. Jackson Blvd., ESTABLISHED 1 Madison Ave. 
CHICAGO. 1876. NEW YORK CITY. ; 


tent on the proper giving of Credit. 











{ The Best Business Card | 


for your use and for any man’s use who desires the distinction 
of attention to little things is the Peerless Patent Book Form 
Card. It will get close and careful scrutiny, and that means 
an audience with most favorable attitude of mind from your 
prospect. 


Peerless Patent Book Form Cards 


not only save fifty per cent of your cards, but they are always 







together and get-at-able when you want to hand one out. They 
are always clean, perfectly flat, and 

every edge is smooth and perfect. OUR 
Send for a sample and 

detach the cards one by SMART 
one and 

seefor CARDS 
yourself. IN CASE 
Send 

today. 


FOTEEL COMPANY 


PIT TSBUROH. PA 
IOHER BUILOIN® 
CHICASO 


The John B. Wiggins Company 
Sole Manufacturers 
Engravers, Die Embossers, Plate Printers 
61-63 East Adams Street, Chicago 


Nene 








“il 








It makes long messages 
short. It pays for itself 
many times over in the 
course of ayear, It isin- 
dispensable to every lum- 


American 
Lumberman 


ber office. It is used by 

leading 'umbermen ev- 

Se eco e erywhore. Descriptive 

nb ag and sample 

ay free for the asking. Price, pos d, $5.00 per copy. 
0 copies, $9.00. Three copies, S12. OS. For sale by 


American Lumberman, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
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SPECIAL PRICES 


For quick movement on the following 
Band Sawn Lumber. 


POPLAR. 


a ie 
4 Panel 18 to 36” 

1s and 2s 7 to 17” 

stained saps 

No. 

No. 2 Common 

sign boards, 13 to 17” 


PLAIN OAK. 


5 
5 
5 
4 
4 
4 
6 
6 
8 


ab & 


QUARTERED OAK. 
ere rere 
No. 


12,000’ 


xX 10” and up No. 


and B ” 44,000" 


BASSWOOD. 
4/4 1s and 2s 15,060’ 


Sales Agents of The Haddock-France Lumber Co. 


Monarch Lumber Co. 


15th and Market Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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It Will Bear 


Close Inspection 


if you secured you stock from us. 
To satisfy the demand of your 
trade, send us your orders for 








W.VA. SOFT YELLOW 


POPLAR 


We are manufacturers of Poplar, Bevel Siding, Drop Siding, 
Ceiling, Casing, Shelving, Corner Boards, Base, Door and 


Window Jambs, Mo: 
kinds of hardwoods. 


MIXED CARS A SPECIALTY. 


Prices Yours for the Asking. 


and Oak and Maple Flooring. All 





American Column & Lbr. Co. 


ST. ALBANS, W. VA. 











(— 
WHITE 


oak LIMBER 


For all kinds of Construction purposes; 
also POPLAR and other hardwoods 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a specialty 








The Parkersburg Mill C 
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- PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








Al G. Flournoy, sales manager of the Virginia & Rainy 
Lake Co., Virginia, Minn., was a Chicago visitor this 
week. 

G. F. Kerns, of the Kerns-Utley Lumber Co., Chi- 
eago, left last week for a swing around the southern 
circuit. 

Charles S. Keith and E. G. Westmoreland, of the 
Central Coal & Coke Co., Kansas City, Mo., were in 
Chicago this week and found time to call at the offices 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


G. H. Reimeier, of Reimeier Bros. & Cummings, suc- 
cessors to Thompson, Thayer & MeCowen Co., Evansville, 
Ind., was in Chicago last Thursday and said that they 
would close their office in that city and hereafter con- 
duet all of their business through the Cincinnati office. 


Robert Allen, secretary of the Willson Bros. Lum- 
ber Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., manufacturer and whole- 
saler, was in Chicago this week on business and paid 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a most welcome call. 


Among recent visitors to Chicago were John H. 
Kaiser, president of the John H. Kaiser Lumber Co., 
Eau Claire, Wis., and T. J. Wilcox, vice president and 
general manager of the Linderman Box & Veneer Co., 
Eau Claire, Wis. 


Henry Ballou, of Cadillac, Mich., general manager 
for Cobbs & Mitchell (Ine.), spent Wednesday and 
Thursday in Chicago on his way home from a two 
months’ trip to Los Angeles, Cal., Portland, Ore., and 
other Pacific Coast points. 


Hall Hagemeyer, vice president of the Tennessee Lum- 
ber & Coal Co. of Cincinnati, O., spent several days in 
Chicago this week, making arrangements with the George 
T. Mickle Lumber Co. to handle the flooring products of 
their new hardwood plant at Glen Mary, Tenn. 


Charles T. Michell, of Cadillac, Mich., vice president 
and general manager of the Mitchell Bros. Co., passed 
through Chicago Tuesday en route to Pasadena, Cal., 
where he will join his parents, Mr. and Mrs. W. W. 
Mitchell, and sister, Miss Marie Mitchell, for a six 
weeks’ visit. 


May 1 the Herman H. Hettler Lumber Co. of Chicago 
will consolidate its two yards, closing out the Twenty- 
Second street branch. The concern recently bought the 
season’s cut of the Bay de Noquette Co., Nahma, Mich., 
which will run from 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 feet of high 
grade lumber. 


Ralph MeCracken, secretary of the Kentucky Lumber 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, spent several days in Chicago this 
week. Mr. McCracken reports a good business, especially 
in the lower grades, and is of the opinion that this 
stock will advance. Already there is a scarcity of box 
lumber and the demand is active. ; 


Robert L. Kershner, of the W. P. Craig Lumber Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has been in Chicago during the last 
week on a selling trip and found time to call at the 
offices of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Mr. Kershner 
says that while he has found business rather quiet, 
he thinks the outlook is good for trade during the 
balance of the year. 


W. E. Conroy, Michigan representative of the Curtis 
Door & Sash Co., of Chicago, with heddquarters in 
Jackson, Mich., was in Chicago last Saturday, con- 
ferring with General Manager Erickson. Mr. Conroy 
says that trade conditions are improving and that he 
looks for a good year’s business. H. A: Ahrens,‘ who 
travels’ through Illinois for the same concern, with 
headquarters in Dixon, was also at the conference. 


J. C. Knox, of Cadillac, Mich., secretary of the Mich- 
igan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, was in 
Chicago this week on business for his association in 
connection with the petition for a rehearing to be 
asked by that association from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in relation to the rate on hardwood lumber 
to Pacifie Coast points. 


George W. Schwartz, of Vandalia Line fame and 
long a resident of St. Louis, Mo., was in Chicago this 
week and as usual on such occasions the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN was favored with a call. George grows a 
little whiter as time passes and his sum of experiences 
grows, but in all other respects he is the same George, 
same swerveless devotee at the shrine of the Vandalia 
Line. 


E. W. McKay, traffic manager of the Southern Cy- 
press Manufacturers’ Association, New Orleans, La., 
was in Chicago late last week in attendance upon a 
meeting of the Traffic Managers’ League. He called 
on the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and said that he had 
been summoned to appear before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission as a witness in the hearing here 
on March 25 of certain complaints relating to over- 
weight charges. 


Howard A. Shead has become connected with the 
sales force of the Richey, Halsted & Quick Co., of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. He will represent it in Michigan, In- 
diana, Illinois, Idaho and Wisconsin. Mr. Shead’s 
headquarters will be in Chicago, with an office in the 
Fisher Building. He should be well qualified to handle 
this concern’s poplar, chestnut and oak, for he was 
with the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., of Columbus, Ohio, 
for three years. 


T. H. Nelson, of Indianapolis, Ind., head of the 
T. H. Nelson Lumber Co., is an enthusiastic bowler 
and was in Chicago last week, participating in the 
International Tournament of the American Bowling 
Congress. He found time to make the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN a call. He said that his concern has been 
doing a nice business since the first of the year and 
that he expects trade to continue along these lines 
throughout the year. 


Frank B. Haviland, manager of the Haviland Lum- 
ber Co., 50 and 52 Pine Street, New York City, stopped 
over in Chicago Monday of this week on his way to 
Kansas City, Mo. Mr. Haviland reports that condi- 
tions in the New York district are more satisfactory 
than might have been expected during the presidential 
year; that the demand is fair and that with some 
firming up of prices he would find little ground for 
complaint. The Haviland Lumber Co. handles yellow 
pine lumber exclusively, and makes a ‘specialty of 
bridge timbers, railroad stock, ete. 


C. H. Worden, of the White River Lumber Co., 
Mason, Wis., accompanied by his family, passed 
through Chicago Wednesday, returning from a 10 days’ 
vacation at French Lick. Mr. Worden looked forward 
to a good season’s production in Wisconsin and said 
the White River Lumber Co.’s operations will be about 
40,000,000 feet, including less hemlock than in 1911. 
Speaking of stocks, he said that in all lines of lumber 
they are pretty well broken and advances are coming 
along nicely. 


S. H. MeLaughlin, who for many years was con- 
nected with the Brooks-Scanlon Co. at Kentwood, La., 
has recently allied himself with the Wausau Southern 
Lumber Co., which is building a big mill at Laurel, 
Miss. It will operate on a large scale and turn into 
lumber famous Mississippi pine. C. K. Bissell is presi- 
dent and makes his home at Laurel. The other officers 
are mostly from Wausau and Chicago—Messrs. J. D. 
Ross, C. C. Yawkey, Walter Alexander, Jacob Morten- 
son and others. 


A. J. Neimeyer, one of the pioneer or ‘‘old-guard’’ 
yellow piners formerly resident at St. Louis, Mo., but 
now and for some years past domiciled at Pasadena, Cal., 
where he was induced to go for the good of his wife’s 
health and where she has found it, was in Chicago 
this week and called on the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
Mr. Neimeyer the last time he attended an annual 
meeting of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, was one of only four who were also present at 
the first meeting of that organization in the same 
city 22 years before. At the last of these meetings 
last month only one of the original gathering was 
present and that was John B. White, then of Grandin, 
Mo., now of Kansas City, Mo. Mr. Neimeyer is natu- 
rally very familiar with the yellow pine industry and 
notably well equipped to talk about its history enter- 
tainingly. 





TO VISIT CONTINENTAL EUROPE. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was honored this week 
with a delightful visit from Otto Lachmund, who for 
the last four years has been manager of the Arrow 
Lakes Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Arrowhead, B. C. Mr. 
Lachmund informed the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that he 
had closed out his interests in British Columbia and 
is going abroad to enjoy a well earned rest. He and Mrs. 





OTTO LACHMUND, OF ARROWHEAD, B. C.; 
Who will spend the summer in Europe. 


Lachmund will sail from New York on April 13, for 
Europe, where they will spend the summer traveling on 
the Continent, but the principal part of their stay 
will be spent in Germany, where he will visit his son, 
Ralph Henry. Their address will be Kaiserdramm 11, 
Charlottenburg, Berlin, Germany. 

Mr. Lachmund reports that one of the reasons 
closing the Arrowhead mill was on. account of 
large shipments of American lumber into Canada. 
thought that American manufacturers were cutting 
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price a great deal more than is necessary to get the 
business and that owners of Canadian timber felt 
that they would rather allow their timber stand than 
ve cutting it and marketing at the prevailing prices. 
He states that on his return in the fall, he will locate 
permanently in British Columbia, with headquarters at 
Klatsop. 





TAKING A WELL EARNED REST. 

After over 20 years service in the sash and door 
trade, E. C. Leaming retires temporarily, with the idea 
of spending some time in travel. Probably no one in 
this trade has a more accurate knowledge of market 
conditions or more thoroughly understands the char- 
acter of the goods called for in different sections of 
the country than Mr. Leaming, for practically all his 
time has been devoted to the marketing of the product. 





E. C. LEAMING, OF CHICAGO ; 
A Sash and Door Salesman of Repute. 


For many years he was on the road, covering territory 
from the Great Lakes to the Gulf and from the Missis- 
sippi River to the Atlantic seaboard, and is thoroughly 
conversant with both the wants of the retail and 
jobbing trade. 

The last three years Mr. Leaming had _ entire 
charge of the selling end of the True & True Co.’s busi- 
ness at Chicago, and for four years prior to that time 
was manager of the Anson-Hixon Sash & Door Co., of 
Merrill, Wis. The last named concern’s output was 
sold exclusively to jobbers and Mr. Leaming, therefore, 
was brought into close touch with this class of trade, 
covering the entire field east of the Mississippi River. 
Should Mr. Leaming desire to continue in the business 
his wide experience in distributing goods and his tried 

- executive capacity undoubtedly will enable him to form 
an excellent connection. 





A VISITOR FROM THE NORTH. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was favored this week 
with a visit from William A. Smith, of Oconto, one 
of Wisconsin’s well-known young wholesalers, who is 
in Chicago on a business trip. Mr. Smith has made an 
enviable record in building up a prosperous wholesale 
business. Seven years of training with the Holt Lum- 
ber Co., of Oconto, has given him a wealth of technical 
information regarding the northern pine, hemlock and 





WILLIAM A. SMITH, OF OCONTO, WIS. ; 
A Prominent Young Wholesaler. 


hardwood trade that has served him well since he went 
in business for himself, in July, 1908. In addition to his 
connection with the Holt Lumber Co., he spent nearly 
a year with the Girard Lumber Co., of Dunbar, Wis. 

During Mr. Smith’s connection with these leading 
manufacturing concerns he applied himself closely to 
duties in their sales departments, thus equipping him- 
self to specialize in the requirements of some of the 
most desirable groups of buyers. He has long been a 
student of manufacturing and grading methods in the 





Wisconsin field and from the outset found no difficulty 
in building up a profitable trade on his own account. 

Mr. Smith’s offices are in the Oconto National Bank 
building and he is prepared to give buyers of northern 
products the most careful attention and best of service 
in all respects. 





no 


A SURPRISE PARTY THAT SURPRISED. 


The man whose portrait accompanies this story is 
perhaps known to as many sawmill and logging operators 
as any purveyor of machinery in this country. For many 
years he was the New Orleans representative of the 
Link Belt Machinery Co., of Chicago; later he organ- 
ized and for several years ran the Wilmot Machinery 
Co., of New Orleans, while latterly he has filled the 
important post of sales manager of the logging de- 
partment of the Lidgerwood Manufacturing Co., of 
New York City and other metropolitan centers. Mean- 
while, too, he was responsibly associated with Woodward, 
Wight & Co., a leading New Orleans machinery and 
supply house, in charge of its logging machinery de- 
partment. In his present capacity Mr. Wilmot is work- 
ing in collaboration with F. B. Knight, manager of the 
Chicago branch of the Lidgerwood company. In this 
capacity he has gone on gaining not only prestige and 
businéss favor, but a community of personal friends and 
admirers of which not all can boast but all would 
like to have. The story of a dinner tendered him ‘‘by 
his Chicago friends’? on March 16 should be conclusive 
evidence of this. The occasion as originally planned was 
to be that of his birthday, but to preserve the inviolable 
secrecy determined upon and to the last moment main- 
tained, the date was changed to March 16, when at 
the Chicago Automobile Club it came off with brilliant 
success. Not only was it a bona-fide surprise to the 
guest of honor, but in every essential proved an im- 
pressively splendid affair. 

The orators of whom there was a formidable array in 
fine fettle, were hampered by no dearth of inspiration. 
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WILMOT, OF THE UNITED STATES ; 
The Party that Was Surprised. 


Himself an exhaustive fountain of eloquence and an 
entertainer with many a topline vaudevillist ‘‘ beat to 
a frazzle’’ by his inimitable drollery and the resistless 
brillianey and readiness of his wit, his mimicry, elec 
trifying powers of declamation and withal a voice heavy 
with sonorous, far-reaching, undulating shades of feel- 
ing that alone are marks of greatness in oratory and 
declamation. A volume might consist of a compilation 
of times and places when and where ‘‘Bill’’? Wilmot 
has electrified audiences than which none more critical 
or appreciative were ever assembled. In and about 
New Orleans he especially was famed as a combination 
salesman and entertainer with nowhere on that coast a 
known peer. 

Some of the after-dinner speeches were models of 
eloquence from which affection, admiration, loyalty and 
pathos dripped like a bled pine tree oozes sap. This may 
seem flippant, but it is not; it is true, for on that 
memorable night not alone were there merriment and 
laughter but tears were shed. Naturally enough when 
the hour had come for guest and banqueters to go their 
several ways, they alike went forth into the night at 
once exalted and subdued—in a mood awakened by a 
deeper than ordinary sense of the brotherhood of man 
and the friendships that are everlasting. 

Among those who attended the dinner were: 

Ed Hyde, Arthur Jones, 


Sumner McDonald, 
i James Nelson, 


A. J. Minwegen, John Swenie, 

A. F. Shuman, Doctor Parker, F. C. Cothrain, 

Cc. A. Betzler, F. B. Knight, M. S. Hyland, 

F. Dresler, Jack Holland, J. MceKechney, jr., 

W. H. Rowan, Lou Dewey, Drury Underwood, 

S. E. Kehlor, Ww. J. Pierson, Mort Stevenson, 

John Kehlor, D. C. Overbauch, William Sharp, 
Dave Clayton, W. G. Wilmot. 

Capt. Miles, 

Dave Joyce, 


Arthur Johnson, 
Perry Boole, 
Mart McDonald, 
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A Good 
Thing To 
Lean Upon 


is a stock of our choice 
lumber. Write today 
for quotations on 





YARD SIZES 


VIRGINIA PINE 


ROUGH OR DRESSED 
Va. and N C. White Pine. Poplar, Oak, Long and Short 
Leaf Yellow Pine Dimension sizes and kiln dried Finish, 
Cypress. Red Gum and Tupelo. Our specialty original growth 
South Caroliea Sh-rt Leaf and Cuban Pine Dimension 
timbers will answer same purpose as long Leaf and much 
cheaper. 


Send us your inquiries. 


Virginia-Carolina Lumber Company 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 























Virginia and North Carolina Virginia and West Virginia 


YELLOW PINE | HARDWOODS 


The Ward Lumber Co., Inc. 


We carry in stock all 
sizes Dimension and Boards. 


Two Million Feet N. C. Pine 


Dimension, Timbers and Boards in Stock. 





“Lynchburg, Va. 








We are manufacturers and operate our own 
mills. In buying from us, you are dealing di- 
rect from first hands. 


AKERS LUMBER CO.), Inc., !¥8SHBURS. 








— WRITE TO — 


Williams & McKeithan Lbr. Co. 


LYNCHBURG, VA 
FOR 


RED GUM 


AND OTHER HARDWOODS 
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Edward Chaloner & Co. 


WOOD BROKERS 


and Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, Etc., in Logs and Lumber. 


96 Derby Rd. Sandhills, LIVERPOOL. 


Cable Address, “CHALONER.” Codes used, AB C, 
Al, Liebers’, Western Union and Lumberman’s Telecode. 











BRYCE, JUNOR & JELLIE 


Established 1878 
SHIPPERS’ AGENTS FOR SALE OF 
American Lumber 
IN ENGLAND. 


28 Baldwin Street, 
BRISTOL. 


49 a Brown’s Bldg. Exch. 
LIVERPOOL. 














you should use the Lumber- 
TO MAKE MONEY man’s Actuary for figuring 
the amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
cost of any number of feet at any given price. Absolutely correct. 
Send for illustrated booklet. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 





Buyers of Flooring 
In Less Than Carloads 


find our methods of delivering at car- 
load prices interesting. It might ap- 
peal to you—better let us quote you on 


Maple and Beech 


FLOORING 


and explain how wedo it. A good stock 
enables us to fill orders without delay. 


Telecode Used. 


Cummer- Diggins Co. 
CADILLAC, MICH. 














Exacting home 
builders can be 
perfectly satisfied with 
our Dixie Brand of Oak 
Flooring because it repre- 
sents the highest accomplishment in 
floor making. The best oak timber that 
grows in the State of Arkansas goes into 


it and the work of manufacturing is done by 
experts. 





A trial car will convince any dealer 
there’s money in handling it. 
We can ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring 


and Red and White Oak Lumber. 


Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


BLISS- COOK OAK COMPANY 
BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS 


RED ——_ 
GUM PECIALISTS 


HIMMELBERGER-HARRISON 
LUMBER COMPANY 


MILLS AT 
MOREHOUSE, MO. 














SALES OFFICE 
CAPE GIRARDEAU, MO. 
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The Atlantic Lumber Co. 


INCORPORATED. 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers 


HARDWOODS 


Mason Bldg., 70 Kilby St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Branch Office: 620 White Bldg., 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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VESTAL LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 


We run our own mills manufacturing 


% Poplar, Quartered White Oak, 
Plain Oak, Walnut, Etc. 


WRITE US BEFORE BUYING 
LoS 
















BUSINESS CHANGES. 


Alabama. 
Hitt Lumber Co., 
lumber mill property. 
Rollins & Co. are out of business. 
Arkansas. Y 
Camden-——The Camden Mill Co. has changed its name to 
the American Manufacturing Co. 
- — en—T. J. Harvill has been succeeded by Harris & 
1 ice 





Decatur—The H. H. 
bought the Catheart 
Montgomery—L, F. 


of Falkville, has 


l.ester—-The Lester Mill Co. is out of business. 
California. 
Fort Ross—The Redwood Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by the Citizens Mill & Lumber Co. 
Long Beach—The Citizens Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by the Citizens Mill & Lumber Co. 


Colorado. 
Puebio—The Newton Lumber Co. is 
Newton Lumber & Investment Co. 
District of Columbia. 
Washington--L. A. Clark & Son have 
Galliher & Huguely. 
Florida. 


Tedder has bought the J 
Georgia. 


Woodward Manufacturing Co. 
The Varver-McMillan Lumber Co. 


reorganizing as the 


been succeeded by 
Welborn—-C. H. L. Thomas mill. 


Augusta—The 
Savannah 


has sold out. 
has sold out. 


Tifton—The Herman H. Hettler Lumber Co. is out of 
business. 

Toccoa—-The Simmons Furniture & Lumber Co. has sold 
out. 


Idaho. 


Caribel—The Caribel Lumber Co. 
son Works Lumber Co. 
Fruitland—The Wright-Wilkie 
ceeded by J. H. Bowers. 
Kamiah—The Kamiah Lumber Co. 
Rawson Works Lumber Co. 
Twin Falls—The Adams Pilge 
succeeded by the Twin Falls Sas 


has sold out to the Raw- 
Lumber Co. has been suc- 
has sold out to the 


rim Lumber Co. has been 


or 
sh & Door Co. 
Illinois. 


Cary Station—Alfred O. Hack has been succeeded by C. 
Franke, headquarters Algonquin. 

Flagg—Jesse R. Titus has been succeeded by Carolus & 
Grimes. 


Henning—George Duzenberry is out of business. 
Murraysville—Million Bros. have been succeeded by H. E. 
Million. 


Orangeville—Meyer Bros. have been succeeded by the 
- Orangeville Lumber Co. 
Indiana. 


Elkhart—L. E. Clark is out of business. 

Elkhart—J. R. Duncan & Son are out of business. 

Logansport—The Logansport Basket Works has increased 
its capital stock to $18,000. 

Pleasant Lake—Alvin A. Goodwin has been succeeded by 
the Pleasant Lake Lumber Co. 

Shelbyville—The McLaren Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by the Shelbyville Lumber Co. 





lowa. 

Cherokee—Elmo Archer has been succeeded by F. I. Gard- 
iner & Co. 

Estherville—A. D. Root & Son have been succeeded by the 
A. D. Root Lumber Co. 

Pella—The Pella Stacker Co. has been succeeded by the 
Garden City Feeder Co. 

Yarmouth—Charles O. Swan has been succeeded by the 
A. D. Hayes Co., headquarters New London. 


Kansas. 
Agenda—C. E. Costola has been succeeded by the 
Lumber & Coal Co 
Gypsum- ‘William Schwartz 
Gypsum City Lumber Co. 
Osawatomie—The E. J. Turner Lumber Co. 
ceeded by the Osawatomie Lumber Co. 
Louisiana. 


The Arnold Land & Lumber Co. 
American Creosoting Co., 


Agenda 





has been succeeded by the 


has been suc- 


Hammond 
ceeded by the 
Orleans. 

New. Orleans—The 
to Nashville, Tenn. 


has been suc- 
headquarters New 
Friedlander & Olivan Co. has moved 


Massachusetts. 


The Laconia Car Co. has 
$500,000 to $2,000,000. 


Boston increased its capital 
stock from 


Michigan. 
Detroit—The State Coal & Lumber Co. 
the Grace Harbor Lumber Co. 
Kent City—-The Kelly Chair Co. 
the Kent City Chair Co. 


has sold out to 


has been succeeded by 


Minnesota. 
Duluth—The Hazlewood Lumber Co. has bought the plant 
of the Johnson Lumber Co. 
Virginia—The Virginia & Rainy Lake Lumber Co. will 


move its head offices from Duluth to this point. 
Mississippi. 

The Crescent Lumber Co. 

Ohio. 

Missouri. 

Hunt Lumber Co. 


Meridian 


has moved its general 
offices to Cincinnati, 


Conway—The W. T. 
0. L. Weisgerber. 
Ewing—-The LB. F. Dobyns Lumber Co. 
to the Adair Lumber Co. 
Lockwood—W. R. Eaton & Co. 
W. IR. Eaton Lumber Co. 
Nebraska. 
Lumber & Grain Co, 


has sold out to 
has sold its yard 


have been succeeded by the 


Alyo-——The Stroemer has been suc- 
ceeded by John Murtey. 
Linwood—-Rezac & Hoffman have 


I.. Hoffman. 


been succeeded by John 


New Jersey. 


East Orange-—I. S. and F. EF. Bruen have been succeeded 


by the F. S. Bruen Lumber Co. 
New York. 
Fine—R. J. Fairbanks has been succeeded by R. J. Fair- 
banks & Sons. 
New York—Sarah Lauterstein has sold out to Charles 


Garibaldi. 
New York-—The 
Tonawanda—Frank I. 
mill on Goose Island to T. J. 
Parish— A. C. Cottet 
& Son. 


Loumill Co. is out of business. 

Alliger has sold his box plant and 
Wilson, of North Tonawanda. 
has been succeeded by A. C. Cottet 


Ohio. 
$runs-Bowersox Lumber Co. has been 
Bruns-Bowersox Land & Lumber Co. 
Oklahoma. 
Wakita—The Wakita Coal & Lumber Co. has sold out to 
the C. E. Wetmore Lumber Yard. 


Bryan-Stryker—-The 
succeeded by the 


Pennsylvania. 
VPhiladelphia—E. M. Frost & Co. have been succeeded by 
William M. Frost & Co. 
Michigan. 
Grand Rapids—Lhe Tula Lumber Co. 
capital stock from $65,000 to $100,000 
South Dakota. 
Aberdeen—Herman J. Draheim, of Minneapolis, Minn., has 
bought the local yards of the Hollandsworth-Hart Lumber 
Co, and the L. James Lumber Co, 
Texas. 
Amarillo—The Newby Lumber Co. is out of business. 
Clarksvile—The Barry Lumber & Tie Co. has decreased 
its capital stock from $40,000 to $27,000. 
Houston—The F. J. Drick Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by the Bay Lumber Co. 
Marfa—Martin Joyce has bought the business of the Marfa 


has increased its 


Lumber Co. 
Temple—The Temple Planing Mill Co. has been succeeded 
by the City Planing Mill Co. 


West Virginia. 
Charleston—The Rippetoe Lumber Co. 
capital stock from $10,000 to $150,000. 
Wisconsin. 
Readfield—-The Kieson Bros. Co. has discontinued business. 
Readfield—The Shawano Lumber Co., of Shawano, has 
sold its branch yard at this point to Julius Guenther. 
Viola—The Nuzum-Hunter Lumber Co. has increased its 
capital stock from $50,000 to $100,000. 


INCORPORATIONS. 


has increased its 








Alabama. 
Magazine—The Holt Lumber Co., authorized capital $10,- 
000; L. D. Holt, president. 
York—The McConnell Land & Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $50,000. 
Arkansas. 
Phenix—The F. P. Drew & Sons Lumber Co. 
£ California. 
Los Angeles—-The Citizens Mill & Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $30,000. 
Delaware. 
Wilmington—The Southeastern Lumber Co., authorizeé 
capital $1,000,000. 
Florida. 


Sanford—tThe Sanford Manufacturing Co., authorized cap- 
ital $25,000 


Illinois. 
Chicago—The J. J. Barney Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$10,000. 
Chicago—The Fibre Container Co., authorized capital 


$100,000; John C. Budington, George V. Price and others. 


Chicago—The Hausler Lumber & Coal Co., authorized 
capital $50,000; Martin Hamlin, G. J. Bader, Fred J. Smith. 
Chicago—The Schulz-Holloway Co., authorized capital 


$20,000; James M. Schultz, Charles Sidla and others. 


Hartsburg—The Hartsburg Grain, Coal & Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $6,000. 
Indiana. 


Pleasant Lake—The Pleasant Lake Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $10,000. 

Logansport—The M. F. Bligh Lumber & Coal Co., author- 
ized capital $50,000; M. F. Bligh, F. A. Walton and M. J. 
Bligh. 

lowa. 


Des Moines—The Lake Mill Lumber Co., 


authorized cap- 
ital $20,000 


Kansas. 
Wichita—The Davis-Roberts Lumber Co., authorized cap- 
ital $30,000 
Kentucky. 
Louisville—The Acme Building Co., authorized capital 


$10,600; William Chesterfield, C. K. Crawford and others. 


Louisiana. 
Oil City—The Monarch Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$15.000: S. R. Zagst, president; T. A. Zagst, vice president ; 


G. A. Morse, secretary-treasurer. 
Maine. 
Auburn—The Adams-Chalmers Co. (lumber, timber, etc.), 
authorized capital $30,000; Fred W. Adams, J. Ernest Chal- 
mers. 


Massachusetts. 

Boston-——The Riddle Robbins Lumber Co., authorized cap- 

ital $25,000; W. H. Riddle, Brookline, president and treas- 

urer. 

Boston—The Duxbury Coal & Lumber Co., authorized cap- 
ital $30,000; Edwin S. Goodspeed, Samuel A. Grueby. 
Michigan. 

-The Linwood Lumber Co., 

S. Walking, of Pinconning ; 


authorized capital 
Jesse Marcoux, of 


Linwood 
$4,000; T. 
this place. 

Mississippi. 

Pelahatchie—The Gammill Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$250,000; H. L. Nolan, Stewart Gammiil and others. 

Hattiesburg—The Little Giant Stump Puller Co., author- 
ized capital $10,000. 


Missouri. 
Kansas City—The Unionville Lumber Co., authorized cap- 
ital $16,000. . 
Lockwood—The W. R. Eaton Lumber Co., authorized cap- 


ital $20,000. 

Nebraska. 

North Platte Lumber Co. 

New Jersey. 

Bogota—The John P. Smith Co. (woodworking, etc.), au- 
thorized capital $25,000: John P. Smith, Lewis H. Dusen- 
bury. of Hackensack, and others. . 

Somerville—Sargent Bros. (Ine.), authorized capital $100, 
O00; J. V. Sargent, TT. S. Slee, A. A. Clark and others. 

New York. 

Buffalo—The American Tool Handle Co., authorized cap- 
ital $75,000; E. J. Renkenberger, E. L. Jung and others. 

Jamestown—The Empire Case Goods Co., authorized cap- 


North Vlatte—The 


ital $250,000. ‘ 
Mottville—The Mottville Chair Works, authorized capital 
$25,000. . 
New York—The Barnaby Furniture Co., authorized cap- 


ital $50,000. 


New York—tThe Thomas Pepper Construction Co. (milling 


and lumber), authorized capital $10,000; Frank Mulry, 
Arthur Butler, Thomas Pepper, Far Rockaway. 

New York—F. Eckenroth & Son (Inec.), (lumber, sash, 
doors, ete.), authorized capital $100,000: Francis Eckenroth, 
(icorge Steuer, 901 Fifth Street, this city. 

North Tonawanda—The Hendrick-Caskey Co. (lumber), 
authorized capital $50,000; Philip W ickser, C. M. Baldy, 


Charles H. Taylor, all of Buffalo. 


Port Jervis—The W. W. ee ge oy Co. (lumber, sash, 
doors, ete.), authorized capital . $6,0' William W. Hen. 


drickson, Charles L. Cunningham a Saar 
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Yo —The Yonkers Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$5, SOO. ow illiam J. Earl, Richard T. Broderick and others. 


North Carolina. 

Franklinton—The Franklin Lumber 
thorized capital $15,000; T. H. and George T. 
and A. H. Vann. 

Goldston—The Barber-Paschal Lumber Co., 
capital $50,000; O. D. and N. F. Barber, J. G. 
others. 

Murphy—The Cherokee Lumber Co., 
$10,000; M. C. King and others. 


North Dakota. 

Brinsmade— “The Bowman-Cullen Lumber 
capital $25,000 Cullen, of Fargo; F. 
George Dickincon, of this place. 

Ohio. 

Bucyrus—The New Roehr Co. (building materials, etc.), 
authorized capital $75,000; Benjamin Meck, Alfred S. Lent- 
hold, E. O. Meck and others. 

Cleveland—The Pioneer Lumber 
$20,000. 

Cleveland—The Reserve Lumber 
$15,000; Walter S. Lister, E. E. 
others. 

Columbus—The €. T. 
ital $150,000. 

Toledo-—The Booth Column Co., authorized capital $35,- 
000; W. S. Booth, H. J. Ellis, G. N. Wakefield and others. 

Toledo—The Pan American Match Co., authorized capital 
$100,000; M. B. Wallace, president, St. Louis, Mo.; James 
R. Klotz, Toledo, Ohio, vice president, and others. 


Oregon. 
The Potter Lumber Co.; J. F. 


& Power Co., 


au 
Whitaker 


authorized 
Paschal and 


authorized capital 


authorized 
Bowman, 


Co... 
W. 


Co:, 


Co., authorized capital 
Thomas, C. N. Fiscus and 


authorized capital 


Nelson Lumber Co., authorized cap- 


Mill City 
B. Hill. 


Potter and D. 


Pennsylvania. 

Austin—The Bayless Manufacturing Corporation, author- 
ized capital $100,000; George C. Bayl ess, of Binghamton, 
N. Y., Stanley Bayless of this place. 

Mohnton—Mohnton Planing Mill Co., authorized capital 
$10,000; William E, Fisher, John W. Spangyer and John 
B. Stevens. 

Tennessee. 

Memphis—The Potts-Mallory-Davis 
authorized capital $50,000. 

Texas. 

Cuero—The cog | Lumber Co., eaerient capital $21,- 
000; I. T. Butler, C. Hoyt and others. 

Mount Banco Me Hayden-Denman Lumber Co., 
—" capital $15,000; Charles Alvis, W. 
others 


Co. (retail lumber), 


au- 
E. Hayden and 


Runge—The Runge Lumber Co., quietest capital $18,- 
000; I. T. Butler, N. C. Hoyt, M. C. Norri 
Texarkana—The Doxarkaus Tie Co., eanthorined capital 
-$10,000: A. S. Watlington, C. H. Moss, E. LL. Beck and J. 
R. Watlington. 
Utah. 


oes Weber Lumber Co., authorized capital $50,- 
000; H. Eccles, president; John Pingree, vice president, 
and efheet 
Virginia. 
The Atlantic Lumber Co., 
R. Barry, president ; 


Norfolk 
$50,000; F. 
tary- -treasurer. 

Saltville—The Desand Land & Lumber Co. (Inc.), author- 
ized capital $25,000; C. W. Desand, president; P. K. Couk, 
vice president, and others. 





authorized capital 
William W. Dey, secre- 


Washington. 
Everett—The Everett Logging Co., authorized capital 
$10,000; H. W. White, T. J. Hartley, George Miller and 
others. 


Grand Monarch Lumber Co., authorized 


Spokane—The 
capital $675,000. 
Tac The East Tacoma Co. 
authorized oe gor $300, 000 ; 
W. Spike and others. 
Tacoma—tThe Lister Manufacturing Co., antherines cap- 
ital $125,000; Ernest Lister, Alfred Lister, John A. encer. 
Tacoma—The Northwestern Lumber Agency, a. orized 
capital $5,000. 
J b ie RF Tacoma & Eastern Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $10,000 





(logging and lumbering), 
Charles IF. Morse, A. Allen, A. 


West Virginia. 


Charleston—The Edgewood Realty Co. (lumber, 
material, ete.), authorized capital $175,000; John A 
S. B. Chilton, A. S. Guthrie and others. 

Huntington—The Boone Coal & Timber Co., 


building 
A. Thayer, 


authorized 


capital $50,000; William Seymour, John A. Willis and 
others. 
Wisconsin. 
Mercer—The Echo Excelsior Co., authorized capital $25,- 
000; D. J. Shea, John Petzka and “Annie Shea. 


Reedsville—The A. H. Rusch & Son Co., 


authorized cap- 
ital $25,000. 


Wyoming. 


Greybull—The Cardell-Oleson Lumber Co., authorized cap- 
ital $25,000. 





NEW VENTURES. 





Arkansas. 
Minturn—R. L. Muse & Co. recently entered the sawmill 
business, 
Colorado. 
Manitou—-The T. H. Foley Lumber 
branch yard at this point. 
Georgia. 
Atlanta—The Interstate Lumber Co. recently began. 
Atlanta—The Waycross Sash, Door & Blind Manufactur- 
ing Co. will be organized from the South Atlantic Car & 
Manufacturing Co. 
Chatsworth—The Ramhurst Lumber Co. 
the planing mill business. 


Co. has opened a 


recently entered 


Illinois. 
Bloomington—The Illinois Silo Co. 
ness. 
Chicago—The Illinois Rawhide Box Co. recently began the 
manufacture of pulpboard boxes. 
Evansville—J. C. Greer has entered the lumber trade, 
with office in the Woods Building. 


Kentucky. 
Frankfort—The Basel E. Kinney Lumbe 
ganized. 


recently began busi- 


Co. is being or- 


Louisiana. 


Gibsland—The C. I’. Petty Stave & Lumber Co. 
organized with C. F. Petty, president; D. J. 
president, I. W. Merritt, secretary-treasurer. 


Michigan. 


has been 
Heiderick, vice 


Niles—Will Phillips, of Pokagon, has entered the local 
retail trade. 
Missouri. 
Owensville—The Owensville Lumber Co. is opening yard. 
Montana. 


Spion Kop—The Missouri River Lumber Co. 


is putting in 
a yard at this point. 





New York. 
Patchogue—The Brookhaven Lumber & Supply Co. is or- 
ganizing. 
North Carolina. 
Kinston —The Ellington-Bryant Timber Co. has been or- 
ganized. 
Oklahoma. 
Muskogee—J. TT’. Haizlip recently entered the wholesale 
sash and door trade. 
Tennessee. 
Nashville—The Caraway Manufacturing Co. (table rims, 
spokes, etc.) will locate at this point. 





NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 





Alabama. 
Bay Minette—The Newport Mining Co., of Milwaukee, 
Wis., will erect at this place a large plant for manufacture 


of turpentine and rosin from pine stumps and lightwood. 


Arkansas. 


Crossett—The Cremer Lumber Co., headquarters St. Louis, 
Mo., will locate a large hardwood mill at this point. 


Leola—W. M. McDonough, of Ripley, Miss., will establish 
a stave plant at this point. 
Colorado. 
Grand Junction—The Gibson Lumber & Mercantile Co. 
has announced plans for a warehouse to cost $20,000 
Florida. 
Jacksonville—The W. T. Smith Sons Timber Co., recently 
incorporated, will erect a large mill on Blackwater Bay. 
Louisiana. 
Hammond—Bankston Bros. will rebuild saw mill burned 


recently. 

Lottie—The Bomer-Blanks Lumber Co., 
wil] establish a mill. 

Shreveport—The C. K. Petty Stave & Lumber Co., recently 
organized, may establish at Taylor a stave and heading mill. 


North Carolina. 


Canton-——The Champion Lumber Co. 
band resaw mill. 


recently organized, 





will build a double 


Mississippi. 
Monroe—-The Homochitto Lumber Co. (general 
Scranton, Pa.), will build a double band mill here. 
Natchez—James Cannon, of Geneva, IIl., will 
a veneer and box factory in this vicinity. 


Washington. 
Lake Ballinger—The Chippewa Mill Co. will rebuild plant 
burned last week. 


West Virginia. 


The American Keg & Barrel Co., of Pitts- 
may establish a keg and barrel factory at this 


offices, 


establish 


Morgantown 
burgh, Pa., 
point. 








CASUALTIES. 


North Dakota. 


Abercrombie—The local plant of the Nortz Lumber Co., 
headquarters Breckenridge, Minn., was destroyed by fire 
March 18; loss $10,000. 





hio. 


Hamilton—March 10 the yards of the Martin Wick Lum- 
ber _" was damaged by fire to the extent of $3,000; in- 
sure 

South Carolina. 
Ehrhardt—Fire March 10 destroyed the ening mill and 


dry kilns of the Hacker Manufacturing Co.; loss about 
$15,000, insured. 
South Dakota. 
Sturgis—About $2,000 damage was done by fire at the 
mill and lumber shed of William Gram. 
Washington. 
Everett—The Chippewa Mill Co.’s lumber and _ shingle 


mill at Lake Ballinger was destroyed by 
loss $100,000. 

Shelton—The Kanaskat Lumber 
kiln, with 2,000,000 shingles, 
extent of $10,000; 


fire last week; 
& Shingle Co.’s shingle 


i s, was damaged by fire to the 
nominal insurance. : 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 














Is the product of one of the best equipped 
mills in the country and comes in 


Maple and Birch 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR PRICES. 


Foster-Latimer Lumber Co. 
MELLEN, WISCONSIN. 

















Hardwood Lumber 
FOR SALE 


20 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Poplar. 

20 cars 4-4 No. 2 Common Poplar. 

20 cars 4-4 No. 3 Common Poplar. 

20 cars 4-4 Sound Wormy Chestnut. 

10 cars 6-4 Common and better Chestnut. 
20 cars 6-4 Sound Wormy Chestnut. 

5 cars 1s and 2s Plain Oak. - 
25 cars 4-4 and 6-4 No. 3 Chestnut. 


WRITE US FOR PRICES. 





Also have other grades and thicknesses of 
POPLAR, OAK and CHESTNUT. 


Keys- Walker Lumber Co. 


ROANOKE, VIRGINIA. 


Red Gum 


Manufacturers 


OAK, ASH, CYPRESS, ELM 
THE CRITTENDEN LUMBER CO. 


CRITTENDEN, ARKANSAS. 

















3IRMINGHAM, ALA., March 20.—A bankruptcy petition has 
been filed against the Norwood & Boyles Lumber Co. 


Newakk, N .J., March 20.—A bankruptcy petition has 
been filed against Hecht & Kugel, planing mill operators. 


New York, March 
Mott sa Lumber 
assets $72,0 


20. 


Schedules in bankruptey of the 
Ca. 


show liabilities of $121,128, and 


NEW ORLEANS, LaA., March 19.- 
Co., of Richardson, Miss.. 
ruptey ; 


-The A. G. Little Lumber 
last week filed a petition in bank- 
assets about $17, 000. 


La.. March 20.—T. J. B. 
receiver of the Louisell Lumber 


NEW ORLEANS, 


Kellier has been 
named 


Co., of Louisell, 


Miss., which filed a petition in bankruptcy a few days ago. 
NEW_ ORLEANS, LaA., March 19.—T. M. Fuller, of Hatties- 
burg, Miss., has been appointed receiver of the Watkins 


Machine & Foundry Co., of that city. 


NEW 


20.—The Dominion Sawmills & Lum- 
ber Co. 


YorK, March 


(Ltd.), which operates in British Columbia, has 
been placed in the hands of a receiver. The company had 
an authorized capital of $10,000,000, half preferred and 


half common. Of the ordinary shares $4,200,000 has been 
issued, and of the preferred $2,000,000. The concern has 
about $4,000,000 6 per cent debentures outstanding. It 
be incorporated in 1910 under the laws of British Colum- 
via 


MEMPHIS, TENN., March 20.—In response 
filed by the directors of the company, 
has ordered the dissolution of the 
been in charge of the E. Sondheimer Co, since last Septem- 
ber. It is stated that the business of the concern will be 
operated in the future on the same basis as before it went 
into the hands of a receiver. The mills were operated con- 
tinuously under the receivership so that there was no in- 
terruption in the business. 


to a_ petition 
Chancellor Heiskell 
receivership which has 





Houston, Tex., March 20.—In the local district courts 
this week a tempor: iry injunction was issued by Judge Kitt- 
rell in the case of the South Texas Lumber Co. against E. 








Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mer. Co. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 


CYPRESS, OAK and RED GUM 


HICKORY and ASH TOOL HANDLES. 
Sales office, 1218-1219-1220 Wright Bldg. GIDEON. MO 
. . 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


OAK FLOORING 


cae UNBER 2) Matched 
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Warren Axe & 4 Koyo)! Co. 


Sole Manufacturers of the Falkians 
* : Sager Patent Axes 
and Highest Quality 
Bull Dog Line Lumbermen’s Tools 
ae Right Quality—Right Prices 
WARREN, PA., U.S.A, 





A. Visser, of Calhoun County, and the Coast Lumber & 
Hardware Co. The order was directed against the Conti- 
nental Lumber & Tie Co., of this city, and the Hillyer- 


\ write Us. 
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Pocahontas Lumber Company 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


Office: Mills: 
BROOKVILLE, PA. BURNER, W. VA. 











S. E. Slaymaker & Co. 


SPRUCE, 
HARDWOODS, 
HEMLOCK. 


Office: Fifth Avenue Bldg, ° NEW YORK CITY. 
MILLS: Cass, West Virginia. 





Wm. Whitmer & Sons 


INCORPORATED 
Franklin Building. PHILADELPHIA 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


W.Va. Spruce, White 


Pine and Hemlock 
Long and Shortleaf Pine and Hardwoods 





WILDELL LUMBER CO. 
Spruce, Hemlock and Cherry 


Office and Mills - WILDELL, W.VA. 





Otter Creek Boom & Lumber Company 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
and HARDWOODS. 
Office and Mills - | HAMBLETON, W. VA. 





United States Spruce Lumber Company 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 


and HARDWOODS. 
Office and Mills MARION, VIRGINIA 





GILFILLAN, Neitt & Co. 
Spruce and Hemlock 


Office and Mills: MAY, WEST VIRGINIA. 





SPRUCE 
HEMLOCK 


AND 
HARDWOODS 


W. W. DEMPSEY 


Office, 
JOHNSTOWN, PA 
Mills, 
SEEBERT, W. VA. 





Laurel River Lumber Company, 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK and HARDWOODS 
JENNINGSTON, WEST VIRGINIA. 





Glady Fork Lumber Company, 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK and HARDWOODS 
Office and Mills: GLADY, W. VA. 





Tygarts River Lumber Company, 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK and HARDWOODS 
Office and Mills: MILL CREEK, W. VA. 





GEORGE CRAIG & SONS 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


OFFICE, == PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Cherry Riv. Boom & Lumber Company 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK 
AND HARDWOODS 


MILLS : Richwood, Camden-on- 
Gauley and Holcomb, W. Va. 


Office, 
SCRANTON, PA. 














Deutsch Lumber Co., of San Antonio, restraining the Con- 
tinental company from disposing of any moneys paid over 
to it by the defendant Visser of the Coast Lumber & Hard- 
ware Co., and restraining the Hillyer-Deutsch company 
from turning over any of the assets of the Coast Lumber & 
Hardware Co. until this suit is settled. The suit came 
about through a sale of the lumber business of the defend- 
ants to the Hillyer-Deutsch company and the efforts of the 
plaintiffs to collect an acccunt claimed to be due them, in 
amount $3,259. 


New York, March 20.—Schedules in bankruptcy of Ber- 
man & Levin, manufacturers of mantels and mirrors, 311 
Bowery, show liabilities of $15,869, assets $2.305. 


New York, March 21.—A petition in bankruptcy has 
been filed against Wyckoff, Church & Partridge (Ine.). 
manufacturers of automobiles, offices at Broadway and 
Fifty-sixth Street, factory at Kingston; liabilities $650,000, 
assets $582,000; John S. Shephard, jr., receiver. 


OBITUARY 


W. C. Winton. 


DULUTH, MINN., Mareh 20.—W. C. Winton, 44 years of 
age, one of the most prominent lumbermen: and dealers in 
timberlands in Duluth, died Thursday, March 14, at Los 
Angeles, Cal., of typhoid pneumonia, after an illness of 
about two weeks. Until 11 years ago Mr. Winton was 
actively engaged in the lumbering business in this section 
of the country, being associated with his father-in-law, S. G. 
Knox, in the Knox Lumber Co. They operated on a large 
scale at Winton, on Fall lake on the Vermilion Range, the 
village being named after Mr. Winton. Eleven years ago 
the business was sold to the St. Croix Lumber Co. Since 
that time Mr. Winton had been interested in timberlands in 
the South. with headquarters in this city. He was born at 
Addison, N. Y., where his father, David Winton, was a well 
known banker. He is survived by his widow and three 
children, his mother, three brothers and one sister. During 
his residence in this city Mr. Winton took an active interest 
in the Young Men's Christian Association, was a leading 
member of the First Presbyterian Church and a prominent 
Mason. 

















Henry Nason. 


MENOMINEE, Micu., March 20.—Henry Nason, founder of 
the first sawmill on the shores of Green Bay, died at the 
family home March 13, at the age of 83 years. For many 
years Mr. Nason was engaged in the lumber business. He 
was born in Orange county, Vermont, and was educated in 
the schools of Grafton, N. H. and for 57 years was a resi- 
dent of this city. For 40 consecutive years he was coroner 
and justice of the peace, making him one of the oldest 
public officers in point of service in the United States. He 
was a splendid type of the sturdy pioneer of the upper 
peninsula. He took an active part in both political and 
social affairs of the community up to the time of his death 
and was a patron of athletic sports of all kinds. In 1854 
Mr. Nason married Miss Mahala Place, of Roscoe, Ill., who, 
with one son and two daughters, survives him. 





Ephraim Nelson. 


Bay City, Micu., March 19.—Ephraim Nelson, a lum- 
berman widely known in the Saginaw Valley and in north- 
ern Michigan, died Wednesday, March 13, in Detroit, at 
the age of 66 years. He was born in Sweden, going to 
Cheboygan in 1852. Later he became extensively interested 
in lumbering, operating a sawmill at Cheboygan, and he 
had large timber interests in North Carolina. He retired 
from active business 15 years ago. 





Charles E. Eastman. 

SEATTLE, WaAsH., March 20.—Charles KE. Eastman, well 
known in timberland circles in Michigan and on the Pacific 
coast, died February 18 in a sanitarium at Battle Creek. 
Mich. He was 55 years of age, and was a native of 
Bradford, Vt., where the remains were interred. In recent 
years Mr. Eastman had resided in this city, where he looked 
after the timber interests of the Clarence Hill Estate, of 
Saginaw, Mich., and Duluth, Minn. 





Mrs. J. M. Weber. 


SEATTLE, WAsSH., March 19.—J. M. Weber, manager of the 
lumber department of the Hill Lumber Co., Tacoma, has the 
sympathy of many friends in the trade in the death of his 
wife, Beryl Snyder Weber, aged 25 years, who passed away 
February 20, after a_ year’s illness of pulmonary tuber- 
culosis. Mrs. Weber had been married three years, and, 
beside her husband, leaves a son 16 months old. 





Henry Baker Neil. 


DENVER, CoLvo., March 20.—Henry Baker Neil, who was 
born in Maine in 1827, for 40 years in the lumber business 
and a resident of Wyoming since 1872, died last week at his 
home near Tie Siding, Wyo. 





Joseph Metz. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., March 20.—Joseph Metz, of the Joseph 
Metz & Sons Co., planing mill operator, died last week, at 
the age of 74 years. Mr. Metz came to this city from 
Bavaria at the age of 13 years. For 25 years he conducted 
a planing mill, operating under his own name, under the 
firm name Metz & Meyer and as the Joseph Metz & Sons Co. 
A widow and 10 children survive. 





William Stephens. 


MONRVE, WasH., March 19,.—William Stephens. a pioneer 
of the West, whose sons have been prominent in lumber and 
timber circles in western Washington, died March 13, at the 
age of 68 years. He is survived by his widow, three married 
daughters, and four sons, E. Milton, Elmer M., Lewis I. 
and PD. Foss Stephens. 


aad 


John F. Herbert. 


SuHrevevorr, La., March 17.—John F. Herbert, aged 53 
years, for a number of years in the logging business at 
Morgan City, and for a time connected with the New 
Orleans trade, committed suicide in Shreveport last week. 
Business reverses in Mexico, due to the revolution there, are 
understood to have caused despondency. Mr. Herbert was 
prominent in south Louisiana. 





Mrs. A. T. McLafferty. 


TACOMA, WASH., March 20.—Mrs. Antha Taylor McLaf- 
ferty, mother of T. H. McLafferty, manager of the Blumaur 
Lumber Co., of Tenino, died’ in this city March 5, from 
paralysis, at the age of 74 years. Mrs. McLafferty was the 
widow of Rev. B. S. McLafferty, one of the pioneer ministers 
of the Pacifie coast. 





H. P. Wilcox. 


New YorK, March 20.—H. P. Wilcox, 38 years of age, 
lumberman of Hamilton, Ont., died suddenly from heart 
disease at the Van Cortland Hotel, this city, last week. 


F. K. Bonville. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 20.—F. K. Bonville, father of F. 
J. Bonville, manager of the Lee-Wilson Lumber Co.’s plant 
at Wilson, Ark., died in this city last week. 





John Oliver Butler. 
Sr. Louris, Mo., March 20.—John Oliver Butler, retired 
lumber dealer and pioneer resident of St. Louis, died last 
week, at the age of 85 years. 





William C. Holway. 


BANGOR, Me., March 19.—William C. Holway, oldest resi- 
dent of Machias, famous among down-east lumbermen and 
shipbuilders, died March 10, aged 94 years. 

BESS 


Mrs. O. B. Williams. 
SEATTLE, WASH., March 20.—Mrs. O. By Williams, wife 
of O. B. Williams, sash and door manufacturer of this city, 


died March 9 of heart disease. She was 86 years of age 
and is survived by her husband and son, 8 years old. 


NOTES FROM THE WEST. 


Various Business Changes Stimulate Interest in Many 
Lumber Centers Throughout State. 





Hupson, 8. Dak., March 18.—Owing to the fact that 
he had to be at the bedside of his wife, who was com- 
pelled to remain some days in a hospital at Sioux City, 
Iowa, Axel Eckstrom, manager of the local lumber yard 
of Schoenemen Bros., was relieved from duty temporarily. 
During his absence the yard was looked after by Clarence 
Miller, of Hawarden, Iowa. 

Iro Pudre, of Big Stone, has gone to Courtenay, N. 
Dak., where he will have charge of the lumber and fuel 
business of the Lankworthy Co. Courtenay is on the Soo 
Railway, 35 miles northwest of Valley City, N. Dak. 

George Winright, of Alexandria, has gone to Plankin- 
ton, to fill a position with the J. F. Anderson Lumber 
Co. His friends are confident he will make good with 
the company. 

Manager Laughlin, of the local yards of the Hayes- 
Lucas Lumber Co., Clark, is conducting a prize corn 
contest for boys. 

By the transfer a day or two ago of the Aberdeen 
(S. Dak.) yards of the Hollandsworth-Hart Lumber Co. 
to Herman J. Draheim, of Minneapolis, Minn., Aberdeen 
is given two independent lumber yards, in addition to 
three lineyards. The L. James Lumber Co.’s local yard 
also has been purchased by Mr. Draheim and the two 
yards have been consolidated. Approximately 1,500,000 
feet of lumber will be carried by the new dealer, who also 
will put in a large stock of coal. Mr. Draheim, who was 
connected with the Central Warehouse Lumber Co. in 
Minneapolis for 14 years, sold his interests there a few 
weeks ago. 

William Small, of Morristown, S. Dak., who recently 
accepted a position as auditor of the Shevlin-Carpenter 
Lumber Co., will in future make his headquarters at 
Grafton, N. Dak. He and his wife are planning on tak- 
ing up their permanent residence at Grafton. 

G. S. Warren has resigned his position as manager of 
the Lake Andes yards of the Fullerton Lumber Co., to 
take effect April 1, when he will be succeeded by a Mr. 
Struve, of Geddes. 

Walter Smith, for some time manager of the Murdo 
yards of the J. F. Anderson Lumber Co., recently ten- 
dered his resignation and has been succeeded by William 
Lage. 

Thomas Brakke has been installed as manager of the 
Kadoka yards of the Smith Lumber Co. He sueceeds L. 
L. Snowe, who recently resigned. 

Extensive improvements have been made to the office 
of the Sullivan Lumber Co. at Sisseton. 

The lumber yard of the James Lumber Co. at Water- 
town has been sold to a Minneapolis man, but the stock 
is being disposed of to the other local lumber yards. 





IN NORTH DAKOTA. 


Farco, N. DAK., March 18.—The Nortz Lumber Co.’s 
plant at Abercrombie was totally destroyed by a fire 
that wiped out four buildings at Abercrombie early the 
morning of March 18. The loss on the lumberyard is 
$10,000. The headquarters of this concern is at Brecken- 
ridge, Minn. 

It is stated that the big sawmills at Crookston, East 
Grand Forks and Thief River Falls, will make big runs 
this season. ; 

The Bowman-Cullen Lumber Co., of Brinsmade, Ben- 
son County, has been incorporated with $25,000 capital 
stock by D. C. Cullen, of Fargo, F. W. Bowman and 
George Dickinson, both of Brinsmade. Mr. Cullen al- 
ready is interested in a number of yards in North Da- 
kota. 

Thomas Owens, superintendent of the Duluth & Iron 
Range Railroad, left the impression at Mandan that his 
road contemplates an extension into this State. Should 
the Iron Range road enter North Dakota it would un- 
doubtedly mean another line from the head of the Lakes 
to the Pacifie Coast. 





QUEEN CITY OF THE PLAINS. 


DENVER, CoLo., March 19.—A good spring business is 
expected for all branches of the trade and improvement 
in all lines is noted. Building locally will be confined 
largely to residence and apartment house construction. 

M. P. Anthony, assistant manager of the Hallack 
Lumber & Supply Co. for the last six years, has severed 
his connection with that concern. 

The T. H. Foley Lumber Co., of Pueblo, has opened a 
branch yard at Manitou. 

William L. Mack, district manager at Grand Junction 
for the Independent Lumber Co., has left for Vancouver, 
B. C., to look after his large logging interests. He has 
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a large concern about 50 miles in the interior from Van- 
couver, which is a very profitable enterprise. 

Frank Corder, salesman for the Hallack Lumber & 
Supply Co. at Sterling, has resigned and will go into 
partnership with his father in the lumber business at 
Union Star, Mo. 

Elaborate preparations are being made. by officials of 
the second district of the forest reserve for work during 
the coming summer. A considerable sum will be spent 
in making an estimate of the saw timber and to ascer- 
tain how much is growing in Medicine Bow Forest. A 
party of 15 will be sent out July 1 and kept busy until 
October 1. Four men will make an examination and 
gather data for map making. 

J. H. and T. 8. Ramey, of the Negros-Philippine Lum- 
ber Co., have left for Los Angeles, where they will con- 
sider the proposition of establishing a yard for the dis- 
tribution of the Philippine mahogany lumber which their 
company will import to this country. ; 

T. P. White has returned from an extensive trip 
through Wyoming, Utah and the Western Slope. 

The American Sash & Door Co. has been awarded a 
contract for the millwork in the new fireproof building 
of the Mercantile Bank & Trust Co. at Boulder. 

The Gibson Lumber Co. will soon begin the construc- 
tion of a large 3-story shed to cover its entire yards at 
Grand Junction. It is to cost $20,000 and will be the 
largest lumber shed on the Western Slope. 


STRICTLY BUSINESS. 


(Concluded from Front Page.) 


should excite no surprise that Pittsburgh wholesalers 
are able, all the year round, to do a business of large 
proportions, whatever may be the general state of the 
market.’’ 

That the new executive’s duties will be vigorously 
seconded and that the interests of the association will be 
profitably advanced are evident from the personality of 
the other officers chosen by the Pittsburgh wholesalers’ 
organization simultaneously with the election of Mr. 
Germain. These are J. L. Kendall, of the Kendall 
Lumber Co., vice president; J. G. Criste, of the Interior 
Lumber Co., secretary and treasurer, and the following 
directors: : Edward Eiler, Eiler Lumber Co.; A. J. 
Diebold, Forest Lumber Co.; O. H. Babcock, E. V. 
3abeock & Co.; William H. Schuette, William Schuette 
& Co., and Alex Willson, Willson Bros. Lumber Co., an 
official roster representative of the highest commercial 
and personal strength in eastern lumber trade. 

Louis Germain, jr., represents, through the new com- 
mand which most appropriately he has been made to 
assume and through his personality, just that kind of 
vigorously alive market and men. Personally he en- 
tertains a very animated belief in organization and 
good men. In his immediate business interests he 
has obtained as representatives the best material that 
could be secured and these he has stimulated to suc- 
cess by the inducement of a profit sharing plan, with 
competitive bonus to the branch showing the best 
results. As far as practicable all details of his busi- 
ness receive his personal attention, this ably seconded 
by his assistant, A. A. Germain, who is in command 
of the home office during President Germain’s ab- 
sence and to whom the latter attributes much of the 
success of the company. To the affairs of the Pitts- 
burgh Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, as far 
as they may be adaptable, he will devote .the same 
methods and care that he gives to his company’s 
business, and under his executive command, it is safe 
to prophesy, the organization has entered upon a 
period of increased prosperity. 


THE MARKETS. 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 29. 








Spring trade is slow in developing owing to the 
severe weather conditions. However, it is only a ques- 
tion of a week or two weeks when a strong movement 
in building lumber will be started. Judging from the 
number of building permits issued, not only in Chicago 
but in all of the principal cities, and also from reports 
from the smaller points throughout this territory, there 
is every indication of buoyant and heavy demand. 
Dealers report considerable difficulty in securing stock 
and are being forced to pay high prices for some items. 

Lumber receipts at Chicago for the week ended 
March 16 aggregated 45,270,000 feet, against 33,924,000 
fect for the corresponding week in 1911. Total re- 
ceipts from January 1 to March 16, 1912, amounted to 
364,864,000 feet, showing an increase of 11,;377,009 
feet over the corresponding period last year. Ship- 
ments for the week ended March 16 were 17,924,000 
feet, an increase of 3,046,000 feet over the same period 
in 1911. Total shipments from January 1 to March 16 
aggregated 156,657,000 feet, 6,497,000 feet more than 
was shipped from Chicago during the same period last 
year. Shingle receipts for the week, totz] receipts and 
total shipments, show good increases as compared with 
the same periods last year, but shipments for the week 
show a decrease over the corresponding week in 1911. 
Lumber receipts and shipments generally continue to 
increase in expectation of better weather soon. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 


Reported by George F. Stone, secretary of the 
Board of Trade. 
Receipts, Week Ended March 16. 





Lumber. Shingles. 
Ree ICA PI ene arena 45,270,000 8,028,000 
Oe Ga Ane On Ents” 33,924,000 7,756,000 

ee Ee CLT Te 272,000 


11,346,000 


Total Receipts January 1 to March 16. 








Lumber. Shingies. 

BN pos Miwrelinieie- a Sco es échid we Rare glee 364,864,000 78,425,000 

POPS ao dove wh sisi exe! tha e7e aiken by a aiere erases 353,487,000 74,759,000 

MUOU OMG. 5.4 Secale wheres Rieie eae a 11,377,000 3,666,000 

Shipments, Week Ended March 16. 

umber. Shingles 

MRR eter pas acs 3G WN eC aia cates acs eave ete etacule 17,924,000 6,922,000 

| ree te fete ebicle bieenare ese 14,878,000 7,649,000 

CEI 5 0.2 as -dn4.-3.<76:3ssiers 6-w78 ape kia 3,046,000 Bre 

TINY os dain ace oe Gu eG a ee cueees 727,000 
Total Shipments January 1 to March 16. 

t Shingles. 

Mees ace dd le care ba eaiarehe werwelee dv acand 156,657,000 66,079,000 

Ns Sandia als ovacgigtaices adnan tia itimotee 150,160,000 58,954,000 

ROE OR MMT ein ad ase 4s cn sevaunaee 6,497,000 7,125,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department for 
the week ended March 20 were: 
Class— 





No. Value. 
MN 55 ate she 6 Leche, Bae E RADE ER el ee 43 28 9,000 
S 2000 ane under § 5,006.......cccssescess @& 104,900 
5,000 and under Pa vegedessccece es 34 224,500 
10,000 and under Da ch cave kcereew es 13 185,000 
25,000 and under |. a ee 6 183,800 
50,000 and under 100,000..,.............. 5 355,500 
Swift & ‘o., U. S. Yards, T-story brick 
aks a nso ca reer ee radmesnieda wee 1 175,000 
Board of Education, 3-story brick school. . 1 165,000 
Thomas Bolmer, 3-story brick flats........ 1 120,000 
E non. CREE ee 112 $ 1,522,700 
Average valuation for week. eis 13,595 
Totals previous week.............. 125 


Average valuation previous week aa ’ 
Totals January 1 to March 20, 1912........ 846 8,834,665 
6 





Totals corresponding period 1911.......... 2,01 20,656,295 
Totals corresponding period 1910....... ,+ 1,588 19,410,850 
Totals corresponding period 1909.......... 2,058 19,165,700 
Totals corresponding period 1908..........1,553 9,355,875 
Totals corresponding period 1907......... 21,552 12,045,100 
Totals corresponding period 1906.......... 1,4 10,738,805 
Totals corresponding period 1905.......... 1,174 10,839,785 
Totals correspondirg period 1904 812 7,560,205 
NORTHERN PINE. 

Chicago. The local market is firm; demand is im- 

proving and prices hold up well. Stocks are consider- 


ably broken. Coarse lumber is particularly firm. Box 
makers report fair business and planing mills and fac- 
tories are well employed. 


Minneapolis, Minn. The movement of lumber is much 
less than usual for the time of year. The slack condi- 
tion seems to prevail generally in this market, both 
as to northern pine and western lumber. Promise of 
spring weather came this week, but has not had its 
effect on orders, and it will be some time before con- 
ditions are favorable for retail trade in the country 


districts. City building operations are expected to 
take on an active phase very soon, however, and de- 
mand from the large contractors will appear. Opera- 


tions in the woods are practically wound up, and 
nearly all contractors have had ample time to clean 
up. There is no change noted in price quotations, which 
are steady and show no weakness outside of an occa- 
sional bargain offering of some surplus stock. 


Bay City and Saginaw. ‘There is cause for consider- 
able optimism as to the lumber trade this season. Con- 
cerns in the valley are carrying the usual stock. Good 
lumber is firm at full prices, and the lower grades are 
coming along as fast as they can be handled. The 
door and box trade are active. Winter is practically 
over and dealers will be enabled to move lumber with 
greater dispatch. 


New York. Trade continues to show up in fair volume. 
Stocks are scarce in high grades and prices are strong. 
Millwork and manufacturing trades are expecting con- 


. siderable spring business, but they still defer purchases 


as they prefer to wait developments before buying heav- 
ily. At mill points stocks are comparatively’ moderate 
and the future looks bright, both from sales standpoint 
and better prices. 


Buffalo, N. Y. The severe weather has held up 
sales considerabiy this month, but with more favorable 
weather prevailing there is a tendency to better busi- 
ness. In box lumber especially the tone is strong and 
there is very little of some sorts of lower grades here. 
One dealer reports that he filled’ an order the other 
day for low grade lumber and in attempting to get 
more of the same sort of stock he found it impossible 
to find it either here or at the Tonawandas. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. New business offering is 
creating a very satisfactory tone to the market. Al- 
though the call for stock is more active than before at 
any time this year, a much greater increase must be 
recorded before it will be necessary for the yards and 
mills to assume their fullest working capacity. Should 
conditions continue to improve during the next few 
weeks at the rate noted during the last week dealers 
predict extensive operations for the spring. Stocks are 
in good condition for the time of the year. Some items 
are broken but these are easily replenished as a rule 
through the agency of others who have the lumber to 
spare. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. There is a scarcity of dry stocks in 
the low grades and dealers find considerable difficulty 
in filling orders. The upper grades are easier but 
prices are firmer. The activity in low grades is excep- 
tionally good for the season. 





EASTERN SPRUCE. 


Boston, Mass. The market is stronger. 
several manufacturers are asking $25 and 
that before the end of next week their 
be followed by all their competitors, some of whom 
are not asking more than $24.50. Demand is bound 
to become more active with the advent of more spring- 
like weather, and production will not increase ma- 
terially for several weeks. Random is selling more 
readily at firm figures. Dry spruce covering boards 
are scarce. <A seller with any on hand would probably 
insist on $20. 


For frames 
it is thought 
example will 


New York. Purchases are confined mostly to moderate 
immediate wants. The building outlook is bright. With 
a strong situation at mill points and low stocks locally 
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Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co. 


Arkansas Yellow Pine Finish, 
Louisiana Red Gulf Cypress, 
Coast Stock - - - Shingles 


Mill Connections—LARGEST AND BEST. 
EARLE RANDALL, 


313 Putnam Building, ~ DAVENPORT, IOWA 
1404—Y— Phone. 


Manufacturers Band Sawed 
Steam Kiin Dried Lumber 
from Kinder, Calcasieu Par- 
ish, Louisiana. 


Finest 
Long Leaf Pine 
Timber in the World 


Perfect Machine Work 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 
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N.C. Pine 


Manufactured from such timber is enough 
guarantee of quality in itself, but when 
Camp’s you have the added 
assurance of perfect milling. 


Camp Manufacturing Co. 
FRANKLIN, VA. 
Selling also output of Marion County Lumber Co., Marion, N.C. 





DAILY CAPACITY : 
Saw Mills, 600,000, Planing Mills, 400,000 


MILLS: * Arringdale, Va. | Wilmington, N.C. 


EASTERN SALES OFFICES: 


NEWYORK: 1 Madison Ave., GEO. W. JONES, Mgr., Tel. 982 Gramercy 
PHILADELPHIA: Real Estate Trust Bldg., E. D. WOOD, Special Agent 
PITTSBURGH: Oliver Building, - ORGE i 





If It’s Made— We Make It. 





the future looks encouraging Wholesalers consider the 
present trend of trade satisfactory 


Pittsburgh,’ Pa. A good trade is running and _ ship- 
ments are on a satisfactory basis. Prices are stronger 
than at any other time in some years. There is a scar- 
city in some of the more popular sizes and dimension 
stock and clear spruce are very strong 








WHITE CEDAR. 


Chicago. Wholesale dealers report a fair demand, 
considerabie of it coming from the smaller centers 
Producers predict that posts will advance in price this 
season, and possibly poles, on account of the reduction 
in the supply. The supply of dry stock is not heavy 
and as a matter of fact a number of items are exceed- 
ingly scarce, while the trade is coming in at a rate 
which promises to take care of it 


Minneapolis, Minn. Owing to the continuance of cold 
weather there is a delay in spring buying by retailers, 
and even the large users of cedar stock, such as rail- 
roads and telephone companies, seem inclined to hold 
back, but the time having arrived for spring to appear, 
whether it is ready or not, the large consumers are now 
getting into the market with good orders, and pole 
business is looking up especially. Post business also 
is a little better, and the main difficulty is in securing 
cars at the cedar yards to make the early deliveries 
requested. 


_eOeOOOOr 


HARDWOODS. 


Chicago. Improvement of hardwoods continues, with 
a fine demand for red oak, both plain and quarter sawed, 
and the supply does not seem at all times equal to the 
demand. White oak is moving more freely. There is 


a strong tone to prices, with a tendency to advance. 
Chestnut is meeting with fair demand, especially sound 
wormy. Ash is showing some activity, but the stocks 
in sight are hardly sufficient to meet the present needs 
of the market. Red gum is in good movement and is 


steadily becoming a feature of the market, with a grow- 
ing demand from the furniture making industry. Cot- 
tonwood is also in good request, the lower grades being 
exceedingly scarce. In northern woods birch, maple, ash 
and basswood are considerably more active with a firm 
range of prices. 

Minneapolis, Minn. Wholesalers report a continuance 
of brisk trade for practically everything on their lists, 
oak being a good seller, while all northern hardwoods 
are in a demand which is large in proportion to the 
available supply of dry stock Low-grade stocks are 
not so much in demand, but they are very nearly ex- 


hausted. Birch and maple are particularly good sellers, 


Indications are that the spring sawing of northern hard- 
smaller than last year. 


trade is taking about everything that is offered. 


dealers and shippers. Basswood has improved and buy- 


Business has been picking up for some 
low-grade gum 
Factory trade shows 
lot hurry-up business in this quarter, 
improving in the 
conditions are de- 
heavily curtailed 


as consuming points are low 


Kansas City, Mo. flooring has been almost ‘for- 


few weeks on this market. 
it is hard to say definitely, whether 
so far as quoted, 


somewhat better 


continued general 


Some purchases are being made by foreign buy- 


Receipts of logs from 
and tributaries 
at fully 1,000,000 feet of hard- 


made up in number what they lacked in volume. 
dry hardwood stocks are still scarce. 


for material for immediate use as well as future ship- 


tetail demands are not especially active owing 


to the weather, which has prevented spring activity 
opening up. Plain white oak leads in the demands for 
hardwoods. Gum, ash, hickory and poplar are all in 
good demand. Quartered oak shows some improvement. 
The hardwood demands are divided between the upper 
and lower grades about evenly. 





Louisville, Ky. Good weather is enabling business to 
be handled under favorable conditions and shipments are 
reaching the high-water mark. Demand is up to stand- 
ard, and although lumbermen still hustle for orders 
they are getting more business than they have han- 
dled at any previous time this year. Plain oak con- 
tinues in active demand, with poplar also moving well. 
Quartered oak continues to improve gradually in de- 
mand, though no price changes have been noted. Ash 
is in good call, and quotations are expected to strengthen. 
Chestnut is searce, and though the demand is good 
iittle is moving because most yards are cleaned out 
of the upper grades and thicknesses in best demand. 
Cottonwood and red gum continue strong, especially the 
lower grades used by the box trade, which is active. 





Ashland, Ky. Poplar, with the possible exception of 
4-4 panel and No. 1 common, is in as good position as 
it ever was and the price of the low grades have 
advanced $1 a thousand at least and in some instances 
a more substantial increase has taken place. In plain 
oak everything is moving and dry stock is scarce. Quar- 
tered oak is in heavier demand each week with a fair 
supply of dry stock on hand. Oak timbers and switch 
ties are inquired for in large blocks with very little to 
offer until the oak mills get limbered up. The export 
trade is very good. 





New York. The various stocks hold a good position 
and while there is room for improvement the movement 
from week to week is of size sufficient to keep the situa- 
tion on a good basis and at steady range of prices. 
Higher values are confidently expected because present 
supplies are low and mills are receiving enough business 
to keep them well sold up. As spring trade develops 
there will undoubtedly be a better run of prices and 
stocks will not be so easily obtainable. As demand 
necessitates replenishments buyers will be forced to pay 
higher prices. Oak, in plain sizes, moves well, the same 
also applying to chestnut, maple and birch. Quartered 
oak continues to show slight betterment. Millwork manu- 
facturers expect considerable business in spring and 
already contracts have been booked which indicate con- 
siderable activity. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Trade is feeling the improvement that 
has come in some other lines with the better weather 
and some orders which have been held up awaiting 
a more favorable time for making shipments are being 
filled. Prospects are for a good spring business, as 
there seems to be a better tone to the building trade, 
with much work contemplated. Plain oak is not plen- 
tiful, as weather influences have been curtailing the 
supply of dry stock until little is to be had. Low 
grades generally are firm. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Notwithstanding the better weather 
conditions at producing points there is very little im- 
provement in hardwoods from a manufacturing stand- 
point. Demand continues steady and the shortage is 
growing. Plain oak is selling at an advanced price in all 
grades and is easily the leader in hardwoods; Nos, 1 and 2 
common are very short and difficult to locate in any de- 
sirable quantity. No. 3 cottonwood is in about the same 
condition and No. 2 is exceedingly short. In red and sap 
zum only the higher grades are obtainable. Nos. 2 and 3 
are not to be had in the open market; the few mills in 
position to sell this low-grade stock are needing it all to 
take care of their customers. Ash, chestnut, basswood 
and other hardwoods are still much in demand and the 
chances are that the situation will grow worse before it 
gets better. Much improvement has been noticed in the 
demand for all kinds of hardwood flooring. Most of the 
demand comes from out of town and with the opening up 
of the building season local trade is expected to be much 
in excess of any previous year. 





Columbus, Ohio. More favorable weather which suc- 
ceeded the low temperatures has caused more activity 
in every line. Retailers are now buying better and 
the factory trade is running along steadily. The indi- 
cations are bright for an active building season, espe- 
cially for the first half of the year. The lower grades 
of hardwoods are in the best demand, although move- 
ment in all grades is good. Factory demand is _ hold- 
ing up well. Dry stocks in manufacturers’ hands are 
not large and the tone of the trade is satisfactory. 
Traffic conditions are unsatisfactory. Quartered oak is 
in fair demand at the following prices at the Ohio 
River: Firsts and seconds, $78; No. 1 common, $50. 
Plain oak, firsts and seconds, $50; No. 1 common, $31 to 
$38; No. 2 common, $21; No. 3 common, $11. Chestnut, 
firsts and seconds, $50; No. 1 common, $36; sound 
wormy, $16. There is a fair movement in basswood. 





Baltimore, Md. Operation of mills is still interfered 
with by copious rains and deep mud, and production 
lags behind distribution. Dealers are active in their 
hunt for suitable stocks and while no pronounced up- 
ward movement of prices has taken place in the last 
week the tendency is higher. Dealers and consumers 
have held off as long as they could, and they are now 
compelled to augment their holdings. The conviction is 
gaining ground that lumber will soon bring more and 
this facilitates placing of orders. All woods on. the 
list are in fair request, with oak perhaps a little stronger 
than most of the others. Foreign movement is rendered 
somewhat less certain than was the case not long ago 
by the strike in England, but exporters are still hope- 
ful regarding the outcome. 





Pittsburgh, Pa. Good hardwoods are very firm and 
activity continues. Lower grades also are moving in a 
satisfactory manner. Industrial interests are taking 
more liberally of stocks and appear to be unable to get 
ahead on their supplies. Prices are very firm. There 
is a fair inquiry for good grades of ash and sales are 
fully normal, with prices steady and unchanged. Low 
grades are not so active but sales show a firm price 
ruling. Good hickory is in fair demand but stocks are 
searece and prices firm. 





Boston, Mass. Wemand by some merchants is de 
scribed as active, by others as only fair, WHyery now 
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and then some sanguine member of the wholesale trade 
thinks that in the call for quartered oak he discerns 
some improvement, but the majority reports that there 
is no change. Plain oak is in comparatively good re- 
quest. In the lower grades of poplar certain customers 
are more easily interested but 1s and 2s are slow of 
sale. Maple is moving fairly well but at a long range 
of price. Gum is slowly but surely gaining more friends. 





HEMLOCK. 


Chicago. Demand is fully maintained, with prices 
fairly steady. Northern operators have been handi- 
capped by lack of transportation facilities, but it is 
reported that the situation is gradually being relieved. 
Inquiries and orders from the East are heavier than 
for some time. 


New York. Market shows slight change and whole- 
salers do not expect much larger business until spring 
building operations assume larger proportions. The 
outlook is bright, as buildings projected in suburban 
sections promise a marked activity. Local stocks are 
low and as manufacturers are not amassing large sur- 
pluses the outlook is encouraging. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Trade has begun to show improvement 
and builders note a brightening in their line and are 
calling for a larger supply of stock. Low grade stocks 
are firmer in price than a short time ago and the mills 
have no large supplies; in fact, in some lines are re- 
porting a great shortage of material. The 8- and 10- 
foot boards which it is the practice of the trade to call 
for are very scarce and shorter boards are being used, 
chiefly 4- and 6-foot stocks. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. So strong has been the cal) 
for stock that most of the yards practically have been 
sold out for immediate and future delivery. A leading 
dealer states that he has just taken an order for the 
delivery of four canalboat loads at the opening of navi- 
gation on Erie Canal. 3uyers from the local market 
who have been in the West looking for stock have found 
little dry hemlock for sale. Some purchases have been 
made for delivery by vessel early this season. The 
high prices asked by producers have been followed 
by a corresponding increase in quotations by local 
dealers. 


Columbus, Ohio. The market is steadier and a better 
volume of business is moving in expectation of active 
building operations. Prices are firm in every grade 
and size. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Complaint is general of badly broken 
stocks. Buying is active but it is difficult to get prompt 
shipments and mijls are not keeping pace with orders. 
Prices remain firm. Eastern buying is active and there 
is some talk of slightly better prices than the ruling 
list for prompt shipment stocks. 


Boston, Mass. Each week seems to add to the mills’ 
confidence about hemlock boards. Some are quoting 
as high as $21 for eastern clipped and no one can be 
found who will shade $20. It is possible that when 
prices pass $20 buyers will turn their attention to 
North Carolina roofers, 





POPLAR 


- Chicago. Trade holds up fairly well. Prices are 
strong, though not high. During the present week there 
seems to have been a slight lull in certain items, but 
this is not expected to last long. Representatives of 
mills say that demand for lower grade stuff is really 
good in surrounding territory, especially in Indiana, 


Buffalo, N. Y. Southern mills are well sold up on 
Nos. 2, 3 and 4 common and are obliged to turn down 
orders. The box factories have been buying a larger 
amount of poplar lately and prices are a little firmer. 
In higher grades the demand has not been so marked. 


Baltimore, Md. Demand is sufficiently active to make 
prices steadier or even stiffer. Diligent inquiry does not 
disclose stocks in large quantities at any point, and a 
protracted period of gocd weather will be required to 
get the production up to proportions where it may run 
ahead of the requirements. The continuance of the 
British coal strike tends to retard foreign movement, 
but has not affected the business as a whole. Neither 
has the strength of the situation at home been im- 
paired. The expectation is for a good trade and the 
poplar men feel encouraged over the outlook. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Demand still continues good, espe- 
cially for the low grades, which far exceed the supply 
at this time. There has been very little improvement in 
logging conditions at producing points and mills are in a 
bad way for logs. Demand for Nos. 2 and 3 common is 
increasing and prices are $17 and $23.75, an advance over 
last week. It seems to be only a question of getting the 
stock and not so much a question of prices so far, it 
being conceded that the prices asked are not excessive 
and that the price on this class of stock has been entirely 
too low for a long time. 


Columbus, Ohio. Trade is better in every grade and 
iw all sizes except wides, which are slow, as automo- 
bile factories are not buying very well. Other consum- 
ing factories are accumulating stocks. Firmness char- 
acterizes the trade everywhere. Prices at the Ohio River 
are: Firsts and seconds, $57; No. 1 common, $36; No. 2 
common, $24, and No. 3 common, $16.50. 





FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR. — 


Chicago. Fir lumber shows steady improvement, de- 
mand for timbers and dimension being much better. 
Spruce yard stock is also showing considerable activ- 
ity. Reports from the mills are to the effect that prices 
evidence a decided upward tendency, due to the in- 
creasing demand and the curtailment of the last few 
months. 


Seattle, Wash, The mills of the north coast seem to 


be well loaded with orders, and prices are firm. Lack 
of tonnage on the coast is causing a great deal of trouble 
to cargo mills. If this condition continues, it is prob- 
able that some lumber that ordinarily would go into 
the foreign markets will be thrown on the rail market. 
Unless this occurs, there is every reason to believe 
that prices will continue firm and even show some 
advance in the near future. 


Portland, Ore. General reports indicate an improve- 
ment in the demand for fir. It is said that inquiries come 
very freely and that if they are to be taken as an indica- 
tion there must be an increasing demand soon. Foreign 
demand continues good. Local business is excellent. The 
log situation remains unchanged. Camps are gradually 
beginning to resume operation, but only in a small way. 


Kansas City, Mo. Heavy buying by eastern con- 
cerns is responsible for the firmness in the red cedar 
siding market. Mills are maintaining their prices on 
mixed cars weil and dealers do not see any prospect 
for lower prices in that item in view of the heavy 
eastern buying. Fir is about stationary after a slight 
strengthening a week ago. Demand for bridge material 
is expected to be affected by the freshets resulting 
from the sudden thraw of the heavy snow in this terri- 
tory. There will be a big buying of bridge lumber, and 
fir is widely used for that purpose in this district. 





WESTERN PINE. 


Chicago. Market conditions locally are improving 
steadily. Wholesalers who make a specialty of this 
product say that consumption will be much _ heavier 
than a year ago. They also state that good shop lum- 
ber is scarce and that they are looking for higher 
prices in the spring. 


Buffalo, N. Y. There is very little California white 
pine in the market and its price is holding very firm. 
Sugar pine in thick stock, 27 inches and thicker, is 
also scarce. Trade shows some improvement and there 


is a fair demand from the sash and door factories. - 


Idaho pine is not holding very firm in price. 





REDWOOD 


Kansas City, Mo. The snow-blocked condition of the 
western roads has been a great barrier to the redwood 
business nearly all winter. Dealers have not been able 
to guarantee deliveries and hence have not pushed the 
wood very hard. Price conditions are unchanged from 
last week and the demand continues very light. 


Buffalo, N. Y.. Demand has been very light for some 
time, hardly appearing to be as large as it was several 
years ago. Somehow the dealers locally have turned 
their attention to other Pacific coast lumber, which per- 
haps offers them a better percentage of profit. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Norfolk, Va. Movement of lumber has fallen off some- 
what, due to interrupted transporation service, both rail 
and water, owing to weather conditions. Craft in the 
harbor are waiting for rail shipments to arrive to be 
forwarded from this port. Sales during the week showed 
a decrease on all items except 4-4 edge box, box bark 
strips and the different items of roofers. The lowest 
price on edge box recorded during the week was $15.25, 
with the general average around $15.50. The f. o. b. 
Norfolk price for this item will soon be firm at $15.25. 
A sale, however, was made of 500,000 feet at $16; 4-4 
box bark strips were sold at from $10 to $11 f. o. b. 
Norfolk, with a general average of $10.25. Nos. 3 and 4 
flooring, up to 8%-inch face, is selling at $21 and $15 
respectively, although a few sales have been made 
above those figures. The other items on the list show 
up about the:same, with 6- and 8-inch roofers tending 
toward an advance, due to the strong and steady de- 
mand. No etdvance has been made in the price of 
lath. Some orders have been placed for export at very 
attractive prices on the condition that lumber is to be 
forwarded when the steamship companies can take care 
of it. All of the sales were based on the increased 
ocean rates of freight in effect. 





New York. ‘The situation remains strong. Whole- 
salers, however, are making some complaint because 
they can not get satisfactory mill arrangements, and in 
view of the strong competition they have to meet their 
profits are.limited. Most stocks are strong and as mill- 
men are sold ahead it is difficult to place future busi- 
ness with any certainty of securing shipments as wanted. 
Prices are steady. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Demand is better locally for building 
lumber and this is being participated in by short-leaf 
stock. Supplies at the mills do not appear large enough 
to threaten the stability of prices and a number of 
the larger mills have business enough to last for sev- 
eral weeks. Some lines are particularly firm. Roofers 
are in this position and box lumber has been holding 
its own in price for some time. 


Baltimore, Md. While receipts have been more active 
during the last week the demand also has increased, 
and quotations have stiffened or advanced. Inquiries 
for 40 or 50 cars on a Single order are reported. Ar- 
rivals, though on the increase, find takers as soon as 
they are brought here; in numerous instances stocks 
are placed before they get here. The improvement in 
the weather in the last few days may be expected to 
develop still further eagerness to make provision for 
the future, as it will encourage an expansion in build- 
ing and furnish a wider market for building grades. 
Box factories are in the market for liberal quantities 
of edge box and other grades. 


Boston, Mass. For all the cheaper grades the demand 
is active and for everything the tone of the market 
is firm. Roofers have been marked up again; $20 
is the lowest price for 6-inch and retailers in need 
seem willing to pay it. For rough edge, 4-4 under 12 

























“*A Yellow Strand 
in Your Rope Means 
Yellow Gold in Your 

Pocket.” 








B. & B. Tramway showing Special “Skip’’ unload- 
ing staves in the air. 


Over 75% of Haulage 
Cost Saved By B&B 


Tramway. 








HE Pekin Stave & Mfg. Co., 
T Guion, Ark., use a B. & B. 
Aerial Wire Rope Tramway 
for handling stave bolts between a river 


and their mill, 1,300 ft. distant. 














This saves them over 75% of the 
cost of haulage by their old method. 
Also prevents frequent losses from shut- 
downs due to muddy roads. 





Don’t you think it was mighty good 
business judgment on the part of the 
Pekin Stave & Mfg. Co., to install that 
B. & B. Tramway? 


We will take pleasure in describing 
this tramway in detail to anyone inter- 
ested. Or better still, we'll tell you 
about the kind of B. & B. Tramway 
that will best meet your special require- 
ments. 








Write us today for Catalog No. 72. 


Broderick & 


Bascom Rope Co. 


809 N. Main St., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


WORKS 





Branches: 
Seattle, Wash. 
New York City. 
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Four Car Owners in 
Every Five Use the 
Reliable 


Stewart 


Speedometer 


An Absolute Necessity 
On Every Car 


They tell you the exact speed of your car, 
and it’s necessary to know, to avoid acci- 
dents, arrest and fines. 


They tell you what your car can do on a 
nice stretch of country road. It’s good to 
know if your car is really doing its best. 


They keep an accurate count of the miles 
covered, which helps you on your tire ad- 
justments— a big item on which to save 
money —to say nothing of auditing your 
gasoline and oil supplies. 

They are indispensable when touring; the 
trip register keeps you on the right road, 
checking your guide-book to the tenth of 
a mile. 3 
Open dial — big figures, easily read; magretic prin- 
ciple — remarkably ac- 
curate — slow moving 
parts—no wear; beauti- 
ful workmanship — best 
procurable materials; 
ball and jewel bearings 
— positive odometer — 
no springs; 100,000- 
mile season register, 
100-mile trip, can be re- 
set to any tenth of a 
mile; unbreakable flexi- 
ble shaft; drop forged 
swivel joint which will 
outwear the car; noise- 
less road wheel gears. 


Speedometers, $15 to $ 30 
Clock Combinations, $45 to $70 
Specdometer Guaranteed for Five Years. 


There is a quality reason back of the popularity of the 
STEWART Speedometer There is a quantity reason back of 
the price 


Send for handsome 1912 catalogue telling you why we can make 
the best speedometer at the lowest price. WRITE TODAY. 


Stewart & Clark Mfg. Co. 


1858 Diversey Boulevard, Chicago 








Detroit Chicago San Francisco New York Boston 
Cleveland Philadelphia Kansas City Los Angeles 
Minneapolis Indianapolis ndon Paris 
































Good Openings 


The timber lands along the COTTON BELT ROUTE 
in Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas contain great 
varieties of timber. 

At the present time there is absolute need at many points 
for the following industries : 

Furniture, Carriage, Wagon, Sash, Blind, Hoop, Heading, 
Stave, Box and Crate Factories. 

The fine clays and sands at certain points on the COTTON 
BELT ROUTE offer special inducements for the establish- 
ment of Potteries, Brick Yards, Tiling Factories, Etc. 

The abundance of fruit and vegetables raised in the 
COTTON BELT territory invites the establishment of 
Canning Factories and Ice Plants. 

A well equipped industrial department is maintained by 
this Company and reliable information and every possible 
assistance will be rendered upon request regarding business 
openings and industrial opportunities. 

Write the undersigned for further in- 
formation. 


GUY L. STEWART 


Agri. and Ind. Agt., Cotton Belt Route 
1348 Pierce Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


inches, 
same price prevails for partition 3-4 x 3 
tendency is upward. 


SOUTHERN PINE. 


Chicago. Conditions in the southern pine market are 
much better from the manufacturers’ viewpoint. Or- 
ders are plentiful on their books, with stocks badly 
broken, owing to the inclement weather that prevailed 
for several weeks. Railroad bills are a strong feature 
of the situation and are plentiful in the shape of car 
sills, bridge stock, car siding and car roofing. Yard 
stock also is showing a steady gain. Prices are steady. 


buyers are readily parting with $31, and the 
1-2. The 





St. Louis, Mo. The outlook is better than it has been 


at any other time in sevéral years. But whether the 
actual future will justify present expectations is prob- 
lematical. Should nothing unexpected happen dealers 


here believe that trade this year will equal that of 
1905 and 1906, banner years in the yellow pine industry. 
Railroads keep up their buying, which already this year 
has exceeded in volume that of the same period of any 
other year since 1906. Export business is said to be 
the heaviest in history. Yard trade is not big, but 
inquiry is coming in freely and indicates a brisk spring 
and fall trade. Factory inquiry is improving. Stocks in 
consumers’ and retail hands are low and broken. Mill 
conditions are worse than they have ever been. Con- 
tinual rains throughout the South have. put an enforced 
curtailment of 33 1-3 per cent upon production. This, 
coupled with the long period of idleness last year on 
account of labor troubles, has reduced mill stocks far 
below normal. Dry stocks are not being accumulated 
in volume sufficient to meet current requirements. Cars 
also are scarce. Stocks in St. Louis are fairly complete. 


Intimations of weakness 


Kansas City, Mo. in the 
yard stock market are less in evidence than they 
have been for several weeks. There was somewhat of 


a ‘pressure in selling for a time, but the market ap- 
pears to have settled again after the flurry and to be a 


trifle stiffer. That is the condition, at least, in No. 1 
dimension and No. 2 8- and 10-boards. Heavy buyers 
are able to get good prices if they are willing to 


take a chance on the future and order straight carlots 
freely. 


New Orleans, La. Demand continues strong in some 
lines and an improvement of call is noted in a few, but 
the business is not well balanced and stocks for that 
reason remain poorly assorted. The business in car 
and railroad stuff is called good, demand for general yard 
stock probably has improved slightly. In these lines firm 
prices are said to be the rule. But it is rumored that 
on less active items some mills are making conces- 
sions, in the hope of stimulating demand and evening 
up their stocks. A great deal of complaint about poor 
car supply is heard. The export market is handicapped 
as usual by scarce steamer room, high rates and port 
congestion. 


New York. Spring building is coming out slowly and 
as each week shows a large number of plans filed there 
is good reason to believe that demand will assume much 
larger proportions. Competition is acute but prices hold 
up well. A strong situation is reported at mills and as 
orders are sufficient to keep mills running for some time 
future trade, if it assumes the stride indicated, will actu- 
ate higher prices. 


Baltimore, Md. Despite relative scantness of stocks 
and stiffening in prices there is a marked disposition 
among producers to hold out for a still further advance. 
Now that weather conditions have become decidedly 
more favorable the pressure upon the yards is likely 
to increase, and they may not be able to hold out 
against higher quotations. In fact, many of the yards 
have set about making more adequate provision to 
meet the needs of the trade than had been thought 
essential for months. The hunt for desirable stocks 
by wholesalers is yet keen, and many of them say 
that they find little lumber at producing points. Some 
time must elapse before the offerings again become suf- 
ficiently liberal to induce a decidedly easier feeling as 
to values. : 6 


Cincinnati, Ohio. There is plenty of business for the 
retail yards and as soon as the contractors and builders 
are able to work the call for all kinds of building ma- 
terial will be the heaviest ever experienced here and 
will tax retailers to the limit. From a _ wholesaler’s 
standpoint business has been very good up to two weeks 
ago; yardmen were buying steadily expecting to move 
stock, but the iong delay has had a tendency to check 
buying, while practically no deliveries are being made. 
Mill conditions at producing points are not encouraging, 
as the heavy rains in the South have greatly retarded 
work and there is much delay in shipments from the 
mills on that account. Prices are firm but not advancing, 
but an advance is looked for soon. Few transit cars are 
to be had. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. The advances made during the last 
month are being well maintained and while buying is 
not so active as a week ago it is easily in excess of 
the ability of the trade to take care of. Car short- 
age and the fact that mills in the South generally 
are oversold are making prices very firm. Inquiries are 
fair and new business is showing well. 


Boston, Mass. For partition the demand is fair and 
sales are no longer reported at the heavy concessions 
not unusual a short time ago. Flooring is selling mod- 
erately and prices are generally steady. The only ex- 


ception is that a seller from very far south seems 
ready to take almost anything rather than lose an 
order. For No. 2 common yellow pine there is a fairly 


active and firm market. 


CYPRESS. 


New Orleans, La. Beyond a slight but perceptible in- 
crease “in volume of call, the market is |practically 
featureless. Mixed car orders account for a! big share 
of the business booked, with yard stock movjng a little 
more freely. Prices are rated firm, with no material 
change. Mill stocks are well assorted. The business 
handled, while not heavy, is considered reasonably | sat- 























isfactory, adverse weather conditions considered. ‘Car 


t 
, 


supply is easier along the Southern Pacific, whence the 
bulk of the complaints on the score have been coming. 





Chicago. Improvement in demand is noted. Inquiries 
are numerous. Representatives report retail stocks low 
and retail demand growing better daily. Wholesalers 
also are taking an increased number of orders, not only 
for tank stock, but for greenhouse material and finish. 


St. Louis, Mo. The cypress outlook continues to im- 
prove. The mild weather of last week greatly stimulated 
inquiry and buying from all quarters. The most notable 
improvement is in yard stock. Mixed cars are moving 
from this market with considerable freedom. Fac- 
tory trade is not showing the same degree of improve- 
ment as yard trade. Mill conditions are bad. Rains 
have made logging impossible. Mill stocks are low and 
broken. Prices are said to be firming up. 


Kansas City, Mo. This market has been listless the 
last week. With the demand very light and the mills 
unable to run full time the result has been a blank 
so far as changes in the market are concerned. 


New York, ‘Trade is listless and present wants are 
quickly supplied. As buyers have no difficulty in getting 
prompt shipments they defer placing business until stock 
is actually required. Buying is sufficient, however, to 
make the volume of fair proportions, but there is not 
the snap to it usually noticeable at this time of the 
year. As spring develops a bright outlook is in sight 
because local stocks are kept at a minimum and if any 
kind of an improvement emanated from consuming 
sources buying would necessarily be much more active. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Some of the handlers of cypress note 
an increase in business, the larger demand being cen- 
tered in finishing lumber. Trade has been better to 
the eastward than nearer home, but improvement is 
looked for here with the increased call for lumber in 
general. Prices have been holding their own in good 
stock. Call for tank stock continues to be fair. 


Baltimore, Md. Demand has assumed fairly large 
proportions and all the indications are of still further 
gains in distribution, which yardmen are in numerous 
instances not well prepared to meet. As a consequence 
there is likely to be some skirmishing for stocks in the 
near future. Offerings of cypress leave much to be 
desired in point of quantity, and inquiry at the mills 
shows no large accumulations to draw upon. As might 
be expected under the circumstances the range of 
prices tends upward and buyers are not always suc- 
cessful in getting what they want, even at higher figures. 


Weather conditions have much re- 
tarded movement, especially in dressed stock used for 
building purposes. There will be a heavy demand as 
soon as weather permits the opening up of building and 
not much anxiety over the future is in evidence. The 
low grades have been doing fairly well and there has 
been an especially good demand for No. 1 shop. With 
better weather conditions an immediate movement in 
nearly all grades will be noticed. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Columbus, Ohio. The trade is growing better as the 
season advances and prices are steady. There is every 





indication of an increase in the volume of business 
soon. 
SHINGLES AND LATH. 
Chicago. The outlook in the red cedar shingle mar- 


ket is a little uncertain, the weather conditions being 
the deterrent factor. As the country trade develops, 
however, the call for shingles should increase. Clears 
are bringing $2.99 and stars $2.52. White cedars are 
firm, demand being fair, with prices unchanged. The 
season for the liberal use of lath is opening and there 
is little of that kind of product carried over from last 
fall. The prices, therefore, are firm. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Prices range from $1.47 to $1.50 
on stars and $1.82 to $1.85 on clears. Demand is light 
and there is some accumulation of unsold stock at 
Minnesota Transfer, though it is not heavy enough to 
be embarrassing. The market is held up by the firm 
attitude of the millmen. 


Seattle, Wash. There is a good demand for red cedar 
shingles and an advance in the price of clears and 18- 
inch shingles is expected at any time. The Lake 
season will open soon, and this will have a good effect 
on the shingle market. 


Tacoma, Wash. Red cedar shingles continue little 
changed. Demand is fair and prices hold firm, with 
prospects of moving up a point, 


Kansas City, Mo. Shingles are a bit off. The de- 
crease practically corresponds with the rise of two 
weeks ago. Demand is very light—in fact, the business 


has been as near an absolute standstill the last month 
as it is possible for it to get. The mill basis here is 
about $1.45 for extra stars and $1.83 for extra clears. 
Lath are unchanged and demand is very slow. 


New Orleans, La. Small concessions on uppper grade 
cypress shingles have stimulated demand and the move- 
ment is again rated fair. Lowers are still reported in 
active request, with mill stocks depleted. Cypress lath 
are said to be moving well, with quotations unchanged. 


Buffalo, N. Y. There are not many shingles here to 
meet the demands of the building trade and prices are 
holding firmer than a short time ago. There is a pros- 
pect that a good many red cedars will arrive all-rail 
before the lake navigation opens, as supplies will be 
needed before vessels can move. Lake-and-rail rates 
are being quoted by a number of dealers. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. A marked scarcity of lath 
is reported. A heavy demand of late has tended to 
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diminish the already limited stock at a rapid rate and 
prices have correspondingly advanced. An adequate 
supply of shingles is reported but the heavy buying 
by retailers and consumers generally is expected to 
diminish the supply on hand greatly before further re- 
ceipts by lake will arrive. No change in prices is 
reported. 


Columbus, Ohio. The market for shingles shows more 
strength in this territory and prices have advanced 
slightly. As the building season approaches the volume 
of trade is expected to increase. Prices on red cedar 
shingles are: Clears, $3.20; stars, $2.75; Eurekas, $3.60. 
The lath trade is more active and prices rule firm. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. With better weather it is expected 
that demand this year will be much in excess of pre- 
vious years. Architects are recommending stained shin- 
gles and the public are taking to them, even for the bet- 
ter class of homes, owing to the artistic finish thus ob- 
tained. For bungalows they are especially recommended. 


Boston, Mass. The tendency in the market for lath 
is upward. For 1%-inch some sellers "have succeeded 
in obtaining $3.60, but others have contented them- 
selves with $3.45. It is doubtful if any can be had for 
less than $3.50. For 1%-inch lath the full range is 
$3.85 to $4, but the highest figure is becoming the 
more usual. For shingles the demand is a shade bet- 
ter. There have been sales of clears within a few 
days at $3.35. 


COOPERAGE. 


Chicago. Shippers are beginning to appreciate the re- 
duction in the demand for staves, but seem pleased 
that the impassable condition of the roads may be the 
cause and do not look for the expected decline ex- 
pected at this market. Receipts of hogs have been grow- 
ing lighter, which has resulted in correspondingly lighter 
call for cooperage. It seems likely that last summer’s 
prices will soon rule for the few carloads that can be 
sold. Some of the heading mills having old contracts 
are still behind, being hampered by the difficulty in 
getting squares to the mills. Packers do not press 
prices, but in competition coopers reduce them, with 
the hope of making a sale. Slack staves are very 
quiet, flour mills confining their moderate output mainly 
to bags. Active inquiry exists for ash butter tub 
staves and heading, while ash hoops are steady, with 
offerings slightly in excess of the demand. There is 
no eall for hickory flour hoops. Nine-and-one-half-foot 
hickory box straps are wanted but price is restricted 
by steel straps. Quiet trade in all lines may be ex- 
pected for the next few weeks, say A. & H. Gates in 
their report on market conditions. 


%, e 2814-inch weaved elm flour ane 


Na OM saci elm staves, net M. 
No. ? 17-inch kiln dried basswood head- 


ing, a MEE 5 ass 46 015 (o- 6 oisser aca aos es 96 cs 07% 
No. 17\- -inch’ ‘gum’ “heading, ‘per set, 

tom Di Lapwing re RW eS Reta eae No demand 
ae , 2814-inch gum ‘staves, nominal...... No demand 

. SOMCN PUM BAVC ..0.<.c.06 0 cece scces 7.00 

toaek coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, ‘per M. 9.50 to9.75 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5%- -foot, per M. : 00 «to 9.25 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M - 9.50 
Half barrel staves, elm, per M........ -. 6.00 to 6.50 
Half barrel basswood heading, per - 04 


Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M. ‘) 45007 to 4.50 





Hickory hoops, half es er M. -. None wanted 
Head lining, car lots, per M, 12- inch... ... 30 3=6to .85 
Head lining, small lots, sie) 'M, 18-inch. .60 
Ten-round n00p ancclet ee ee 46 
Eight patent hoop [Vasil | eee ea .46 
Four patent and four coment hoop —- 45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop a .45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels. Z 
RRR GL, O-BOOD 6-6:6 0:05.00 5.00600 5 b0 00:00 37 to 88% 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves. . 12.212: 11.00 to 12.00 
Flat ash, 5%-foot hoop, per M......... - 6.00 

White oak oil staves, per M............ -42.00 to 43.00 
UD OAL TS Se ae Ua ira eye a ene are No demand 
PIG OE WAR (BEDAINB s 5 o:506:40.0, 2.0. 6:s s'sisis oe oe 12.00 to 13.00 
BRNO METEOR © oho! (a pcos ing 6: io 0 9/9 5:8 15:88 '8. 9555 1.20 to 1.65 
REP GRMN, go cp Shg 6s. 'os fp" 6:38) ole) so 10 5 Sele la tog 018 90 to .95 
PA) MISES EU? iss cag <a big is wisisces iio eirets 80 to .82% 








NEW ORLEANS 


The Grunewald 


LARGEST, NEWEST, BEST 
HOTEL IN THE SOUTH 











Cost over $2,000,000. 400 rooms. European 
plan. Rates, $1 and upwards; with 
bath, $2.50 and upwards. 

















Advertisements will be inserted in this department at 
the following rates: 


For one week, . . ° 25 cents a line. 
For two weeks, « ° - 46 cents a line. 
For three weeks, . ° . 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, - ° ° - 76 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the headings can be admitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No extra charge 
for copies of paper containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednesday morning in 
order to secure insertion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed under heading Too 
Late to Classify. 


| Too fate To Classify 


(a >) 
Big Returns at Small Cost 

















TYLERTOWN, MISS., Feb. 27, 1912. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 

Gentlemen: I take pleasure in handing you 
herewith my check to cover your bill for adver- 
tising. 

That same advertisement I sent to three other 
so-called leading lumber journals at the same 
time and fully 90 per cent of all answers men- 
tioned the fact that they had seen the ad in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

Thanking you for your services and assuring 
you I will remember you in the future, I am, 


Yours truly, S. R. STEVENS. 








The advertising columns of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN furnish a living exemplification of 
the fact that “ADVERTISING PAYS.” 

The number and variety of wants announced 
and supplied through the medium of the classi- 
fied ads is truly remarkable. Not less so is the 
vast number of replies handled daily; scarcely 
a day passes without telegrams being received 
from firms asking to be placed in communica- 
tion with the advertisers whose ads have been 
noted in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

There always are buyers in the market for 
timber, lumber, shingles etc., as well as those 
desirous of selling; sellers of second-hand ma- 
chinery and those in need of such equipment. 
To all these the columns of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN afford valuable assistance. 

A single clearing house to the whole lumber 
world—such an institution is the “WANTED 
AND FOR SALE” department of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. 

ARE YOU REPRESENTED THEREIN? 


\ = 


a, 
SAW & PLANING MILL FOR SALE. 

Bricked-in 60 horse power boiler and 50 horse power 
engine. 15,000 capacity saw mill; log turner, slab saw and 
rip saw, 24 in. planer, and moulder and jointer ; emery 
grinding rig; 25 horse power electric motor. Good well in 
building and power pump. Good building, 50x70, set on 
cement. Everything in best of shape and running; practic- 
ally new; in town of 4,000, and 2 railroads. No opposition 
in southeastern Pa. Write me for particulars. 
ddress “L. 145,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED - OAK, ASH, CHESTNUT, WALNUT AND 
Poplar logs, lumber and flitches. Quote price f. 0. b. Phila- 
delphia rate and send stock lists. 

ddress “L. 146,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


























WANT AN AUTOMOBILE ? 

Put a small advertisement in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
to Manhattan Bldg., Chicago, for good results. Write us 
today. 


WANTED-POSITION AS YARD FOREMAN OR 
Salesman, —— lumberman preferred. Seven years’ expe- 
rience, and three = apprenticeship. Best of references. 

Address “L. 147,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION AS MANAGER, 
Assistant manager or bookkeeper of retail yard by young 
man, single, age 26. At present employed. Can come on 
short notice. Over 2 years’ experience. Best of references. 
Colorado preferred. Address 

“L. 148,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO BUY. 
Want a new stock of lumber, shingles etc.? 
Want new or second-hand machinery ? 
Want engines, boilers and equipment? 
Want electric machinery of any kind? 
Want locomotives, cars, rails etc? 
Want a retail yard or manufacturing 
Want anything? Write to the Want 
ment of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
would be pleased to hear from you. 


WANTS SUPPLIED 
Quick returns at small cost. Do you want something? Of 


course you do. Advertise in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. DO 
IT NOW. 











lant? 
For Sale Depart- 
We can help you and 











Too fate To Classify 


WANTED-BY AN {EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 
A position paying $150.00 per month or more. Over 15 
years’ experience as bookkeeper, salesman and manager in 
Mich., Wis., La. and Ga. Address 

LUMBERMAN, 36 Augier Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


WANTED-POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of retail yard by able man. Best of references. 
Address “L. 149,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


~ BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 
Single or double cut. References good. Locality not par- 
ticular. Address “L. 150,’’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FOR SALE. 
1 own a very desirable tract of timber in fee simple with 
perfect title in southern Pennsylvania. Want to use the 
Soesnaiie in another business. Will make responsible party 
attractive price and give time on part. A fine and conserva- 
tive investment. Address BOX 1051, Bartlesville, Okla. 


WANTED—TO CORRESPOND WITH 
A practical sawmill and stave man that has some money to 
invest in a running proposition. Well located. 
Address LOCK BOX 512, Toledo, Ohio. 


POSITION WANTED-—AS GENERAL MANAGER 
Of line of retail yards. Capable and money maker. Would 
want to buy interest and salary not less than $2,500. we 
Have had valuable experience and know the work. 
reply unless you want a man worth the money 

Address “L, 153,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


RETAIL & WHOLESALE LUMBER BUSINESS 


























For sale. Will sell all or part. Averaged 40% annual net 
profit last six years. Investigate. Northeast Louisiana. 
rarming district. ——— 


K. 151,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
SALESMAN WANTS POSITION. 


Five years’ experience traveling in Ohio and the Pitts- 
burgh district. Good references. 
Address “L. 152,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FOR SALE-—CEDAR @ SPRUCE. 

5,720 acres timber only, upper peninsula of Michigan, 
near D. S. 8S. & A. Ry., approximately 9% white pine, 35% 
spruce, 36% cedar, balance miscellaneous timber, $14.00 per 
acre. EDW. THOMPSON, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 


WANTED-POSITION AS ESTIMATOR AND 
Salesman, on special mill work, by man who is capable of 
taking off quantities, taking full charge of estimating de- 
partment. Have twenty (20) years’ experience in above 
line. Sober and reliable; will go any place. Best refer- 
ences. Address 

ROOM 5034, No. 1 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT 
Of hardwood lumber manufacturing plant. Eighteen years’ 
experience from stump to car. Can produce results. All I 


want is a trial. a ag? 
care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


L. 144,” 

YOU READ THESE ADS. 
If you will advertise, others will read yours. No matter 
what you want or have for sale, an advertisement inserted 
in the Wanted and For Sale Department would be very 
beneficial to you. There is no better time than the present 

to advertise. Send your advertisements to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., 


UTILIZATION OF WOOD WASTE. 

Saw mill owners and other manufacturers of wood, con- 
templating the utilization of their waste, can obtain the 
advice of an expert of 25 years’ experience by addressing 

GEORGE WALKER, Harrison, N. J. 


“THE COALIER’S ACTUARY“ 
‘or retail lumber dealers who handle coal. Tables show the 
amount of any quantity of coal from five pounds to 1,100 
tons at prices from 25 cents to $15 a ton and apply to 
either gross or net tons. In cloth $2.50, leather $3, post- 
paid. AMERICAN LU BERMAN, Chicago. 


A SAWMILL BARGAIN. 
See our advertisement on page 8. 
RED CLIFF LUMBER CO., Duluth, Minn. 


WANTED POSITION BY MARRIED MAN. 

35 ..years of age, with about 20 years’ experience in the 
lumber business in all branches from stump to consumer, 
both North and South. First class double entry bookkeeper 
and general office man, commissary manager, salesman, 
buyer and retail yard manager, Fine letters from last con- 
nection, where I resigned on account of = locality. 
Also bank and other first class references. Am looking for 
permanent position with some good company. 

Address “K. 122,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERT LUMBER ACCOUNTANT. 
Young man at present employed but desires change. 
References. Address “K. 155,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


LET US SELL YOUR AUTCMOBILE. 
A small advertisement inserted in these columns will do it. 
b gg BL AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn 
; cago. 


Wanted: Employees 


WANTED-AN EXPERIENCED MAN 


Of good habits to act as foreman or superintendent in a 
retail lumber yard in Rochester 
WM. B. MORSE & SONS, Rochester, N. Y. 


YARD MANAGER WANTED 
For yard in Missouri town. Good opportunity for the 

















Chicago. 





























right man. Give age, experience, salary wanted and refer- 
ences in first letter. 
Address “L. 154,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—AN EXPERIENCED INSPECTOR 
Who understands grading all kinds of lumber. In reply 
please state what experience you have had and wages ex- 
pected. Address “L. 151,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





GET A COPY TODAY 
“Science of Organization and Business Development,” by 
R. J. Frank. A treatise on the law and science of the pro- 
motion, organization, reorganization and management of busi- 
ness corporations, with special reference to approved plans 
and procedure, for the financing of modern business enter- 
prises. Morocco, $2.75. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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Wanted: Employees 


Wanted: Mill Mechanics 








[ Wanted: Cmployment 





WANTED-—MANAGER FOR RETAIL LUMBER & 
Coal yard in city of 10,000 in central Ohio. Owned by cor- 
poration owning other yard and other business. Must be cap- 
able of taking full charge and invest some money in the 
corporation. Old company and always have paid large divi- 
dends. Address “L. 128,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—NORTHERN HARDWOOD LUMBER 
Inspector to grade lumber from saw behind trimmer in mill, 
northern Michigan. i a0 


Address 

WANTED 
thoroughly experienced Planing Mill Superin- 
taking charge of a large planing mill 
experience in detail, references, also 


mi 





care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 





A first-class, 
tendent, capable of 
in Chicago. State 
salary expected. 
Address 


WANTED-—BY A LUMBER FIRM 


101,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





In Upper Peninsular, Michigan, an experienced stenographer 
and typewriter. Young man, must have good character and 
recommended, 

Address “LL. 115," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 
For a young man experienced in retail lumber office work 
who has four or five thousand dollars to invest in business. 
Plant located in hustling Virginia town. Give references. 
Address ” eare AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—FIRST CLASS DOGGER. 
Also steam setter. Main line 75 miles of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Address “L. 125,” care AMERICAN LUMBE RMAN. 


WANTED-COMPETENT FOREMAN 
lor Stair department. Write, stating experience and salary 
expected. BOX 376, Dubuque, Iowa. 


HARDWOOD INSPECTORS WANTED. 

We want a practical hardwood inspector, entirely famil- 
iar with oak, poplar, ash and hardwoods. Willing worker, 
intelligent grader. We have splendid city, good schools, 
healthy ete. Some work on road at times. Position open 
immediately. Address 

"E. 148,” 


WANT—MANAGER FOR RETAIL LUMBER YARD 
In small town 60 miles southwest of Chicago. State age, 
married or single, salary expected, past experience and 
reference. Address “K. 149,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED — BOOKKEEPER AND STENOGRAPHER 








care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








At once. Young man. State age, experience and salary in 
first letter. TOLLESTON LUMBER & COAL CO., Tolleston, 
Ind. 





WANTED—EXPERIENCED ESTIMATOR 
Capable of figuring from plans. State age, experience and 
salary expected. 

Address “—. 137,” 


WANTED-AT DENVER, COLORADO, 
Thoroughly competent mill estimator. Must be a man of 
experience and ability, thoroughly familiar with estimating 
from plans. Address, stating experience, ability, full refer- 
ences and salary wanted. 

“—. 188,” 
WANTED-—SUPERINTENDENT FOR MILL 
Making interior finish from architect plans, also carry stock 
hardwood doors and finish, employ about thirty-five men, 
established fifteen years, prefer man to take interest in 
business; located in city of one hundred fifty thousand in 
Middle West. Address, ., 


care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-—A MAN THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED 
In buying white oak logs for veneers. One who knows 
where to buy at nearest point for shipping by water freight. 

Address “K. 101,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—SASH AND DOOR ESTIMATOR 
Familiar with figuring lists. Experience necessary. 
Address “H. 131,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANT—SALES MANAGER TO TAKE CHARGE 
Of Wholesale tg ke ge for a manufacturing firm located 
in Tennessee, to handle Hardwoods and Yellow Pine. Party 
must have five to ten years’ experience and be willing to 
put five to ten thousand dollars in the business. Wanted 
at onee. Write us and we will furnish you full details. 

Address “H. 104,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—-CAPABLE OFFICE MAN. 

One experienced in the sash and door line. Must know how 
to estimate. State experience, age and salary expected. 

Address “K. 128,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANT—ESTIMATOR OF WIDE EXPERIENCE, 
3est order of ability, to take charge of department in our 
office. Must be a man of good personal character, energetic 
and able to handle the work of his department efficiently. 
ixperience with special millwork in a large way essential. 
Give references, age, salary desired and full particulars of 
previous employme nt in applying. 
CREAM CITY SASH & DOOR Wis. 














CO., Milwaukee, 


WANTED-—A FIRST CLASS SHOP CARPENTER, 
That can do stair and cabinet work from plans. Steady 
work and good wages. Give reference as to character and 
ability. Address “K. 105,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





Steady position. 
will work for moderate Salary. 
ga 


BOOKKEEPER AND STENOGRAPHER WANTS 

Three years’ experience, good worker, and 
Good references 

care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


ey 
Oa, 


Address 





WANTED—PLANING MILL MAN 

To operate heavy Berlin machine in wholesale mill. Must 
be capable of keeping machine up. Mill does not run 
steady. Must work at other work in shipping department 
when mill has no orders. 


Address “K, 141,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


A RELIABLE LUMBERMAN WANTS POSITION 


With wholesale lumber company as buyer of southern hard- 
wood. Am familiar with grades and manufacture turned out 
by the different mills. 

134,” 


Address as care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








NOW IS THE TIME TO LOOK AROUND 

And see if you have any second-hand machinery, engines, 
boilers or something you would like to sell or exchange. All 
you have to do is to ‘place your eves agen in the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERM <A to reach the very people who would be in- 


THOROUGHLY COMPETENT ACCOUNTANT 
With six years’ experience in freight claims, collections, 
general and cost accounting, auditing and finances, desires 
change of position. Young man; matried ; Al references. 
Address “T,, 142,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


de 





terested. ‘Try AMERICAN LUMBER RMAN, 
Ae Bag 'Bldg., 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Wanted: Employment 


ARE YOU HAVING TROUBLE 

With the logging end of your job? If so, give me a trial. 

Can fill combination position as chief engineer, road super- 

visor and train master. Can handle logging from mill out. 

20 years’ experience; best reference; strictly sober. 
Address “K. 150,” care ‘Aicmnican’ LUMBERMAN. 


HIGHLY COMPETENT ACCOUNTANT 

over 20 years’ practical and varied experience as 
auditor, office manager, general and cost accountant, desires 
position. No objection to location. 

Address “K. 152,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-ABOUT MAY FIRST-POSITION 
As mill foreman with some large lumber company. | 
reference. Address “K. 117,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


RETAIL YARD MANAGER WOULD LIKE 
Position with some good company; 14 years’ experience, 
13 years with one company, Reference. 


Address “IX. 153,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


POSITION WANTED BY A HIGH CLASS 

Planing mill superintendent, am a practical man. Under- 
stand plans and construction work and all branches of the 
mill and cabinet business. Can give good reference. Will 
not consider a salary less than $140. 00 per month. Could 
make a substantial investment with some good company. 
My age is 45 and married. 
Address “K, 154,” 


WANTED-TO REPRESENT 

A well established and reliable concern, as purchasing agent 

yellow pine. Address 
“COMPETENT,” 


LADY BOOKKEEPER 
Now omeeres. desires change, with opportunity for advance- 
ment. Capable of taking entire charge of set of books. 
Address “L. 129,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-YELLOW PINE CONNECTION 
Position desired representing reliable yellow pine mill. Com- 
mission. St. Louis market. Thoroughly acquainted with 
trade. Address ‘L. 118,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


TRAVELING SALESMAN 
At present employed, desires to make change. 
familiar with mahogany hardwood and veneer trade, 
having a practical knowledge of same. 
Address “LL. 119,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











With 








’ 





care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





Box 196, Montgomery, Ala. 











Thoroughly 
besides 





SAWYER, BAND OR CIRCULAR, 


Wants position for coming season. Steam nigger and shot-gun 


feed. Right or left. References. 
Address “LL. 120,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-POSITION AS SAW MILL SUPT. OR 
Foreman in South. Have been operating fast double band 
and gang mill for past four years successfully and can furnish 
satisfactory reference. Am now employed, but could come on 
short notice. U nderstand both pine and cypress. 

ddress “ZT, 121,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION AND INVESTMENT. 

I desire to make connection with good Yellow Pine Com- 

pany where experience and fairness count. Familiar with all 

branches of the business including buying and selling. Will 
invest with right concern. References furnished. 

Address “T,, 122,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,. 


CONTRACT WANTED. 

Will run your mill on contract, or furnish mill and saw for 
you by thousand, first class work only. 

Address CONTRACT, Merry Oaks, N. C. 


WANTED-—POSITION BY APRIL (IST, 

By an experienced lumberman, as buyer or salesman; am 

thoroughly qualified to handle a general line of hardwood and 

yellow pine, having had practical experience from stump to 

consumer ; first class —_ ence, 
Address . 116,” 











care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


. and sales department ; 


WANTED-POSITION AS MANAGER 

Of a mill operation, yellow pine preferred. 25 years’ ex- 
perience in the South. High class references past and pres- 
ent employers. Address 
“RESULTS,” care 


CIRCULAR SAWYER AND FILER WANTS 
Position. Experienced in hardwood. Can come on sh 
notice. Address “LL. 135,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SUPERINTENDENT AND ESTIMATOR. 
Accustomed to figuring big work, would take charge of mill, 
or estimating department in a manufacturing plant. Wide 
experience in mill work. Bank, store and office fixtures. 
Character and reference the best. 

Address 136,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION 

As general sales manager with yellow pine wholesale com- 

pany or large manufacturer. Am a thoroughly competent 

man. Know the mills and trade and can show results, 
Address “K. 180,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


POSITION AS MANAGER OR GENERAL SUPT. 
Of southern hardwood mill; have had practical experience 
from stump to car; would prefer working interest. Can 
furnish best of references from some of the largest operators 
in the South. Address 
“LL. 133,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Oc 

WANTED-BY EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 
Situation as sales manager or assistant sales manager pre- 
ferred. Have had complete eharge of large lumber manu- 
facturing plant as general manager, financial, accounting 
also have been secretary and treas- 
urer for large lumber company operating a railroad and 
familiar with Interstate Commerce Commission. Married, 
age 33, and a hustler. Best references. 

Address “IX. 131,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


YOUNG LADY BOOKKEEPER 
Wants situation. Fully experienced. At present employed, 
but desires change. Best references. 

Address “IX, 135,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


A TRAVELING SALESMAN OF TEN YEARS’ 
Experience in hardwoods and hemlock seeks change to a 
position of permanent location. Capable of handling sales, 
correspondence or ment trade. 

ddress 126,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BAND SAW FILER WISHES POSITION. 
Good reference. Work guaranteed or no ‘pay. 
state wages in first letter. Address 

BOX 254, Park Falls, Wis. 
SITUATION ‘WANTED AS MANAGER 
Of retail lumber yard, by young =, of ability and —- 
rience. Best of references. Will be free after March 1. 
“K,. 125,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





ort 





a) OF 




















Please 


ddress 


EXPERIENCED YARD MANAGER 
Desires to make a change. At present employed in the 
West. Would like to locate in Minnesota. Best of refer- 
ences. Address “Ix, 108,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANT—POSITION AS MANAGER OF PLANT OR 
Superintendent of yard and shipping; 27 years’ experience. 
Am working for a good company, but want to make a change. 
Getting $3,000 a year now. Best of references. Married. 
ddress “IX, 109,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANTED-POSITION OR LOCATION 

In the South, by expert all around mechanic in iron or wood- 
work; have a full line of tools, autogenous welding plant, 
heavy iron lathe 22”x16’, heavy’ portable forge, anvil, vises, 
shear and punch, in short, a complete set of tools to oper- 
ate with. Would want a steady job in saw mill or factory. 
lor further particulars address 

H. P. MADISON, Ft. Smith, Ark. 


WANTED-SITUATION WITH RETAIL YARD 
To solicit trade from contractors. Have had six years’ 
experience in all phases of retail business. Prefer loca- 
tion in Chicago or vicinity. First class references as to 
ability and integrity. 

Address “K, 110,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANT—POSITION AS MILL SUPERINTENDENT. 

Thoroughly experienced in eneing, also operating. Spe- 
cially qualified in mechanical line. Ability to handle labor 
unsurpassed. Age Best of references given. 

ddress . 114,” care AMERICAN LUMBBERMAN, 











Wanted = Salesmen 











WANTED-A FIRST CLASS SALESMAN. 
Traveling northern Ohio to sell a high grade millwork 
article as a side line on a commission basis. 

Address “L. 138,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—SASH AND DOOR SALESMAN 
territory south - the Ohio River, on a commission 
Address “< 128,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—A FEW LIVE SALESMEN 
good financial acquaintance to sell corporation 
Address “K, 147,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





lor 
basis. 





With 
shares. 


WANT-—A FIRST CLASS TRAVELING SALESMAN 
To handle rough and dressed poplar in northern Ohio, Mich- 
igan and Northern —. Must be especially familiar 
with dressed stock. aa Xe 
‘eT 120,” 


WANTED-SALESMEN 





care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








POSITION WANTED-BY FIRST CLASS 
sand Sawyer, and first class references; strictly sober 
hustler, either soft or hardwood, ready to come at once; 
hand mill preferred. 

Address a 


COMPETENT BOOKKEEPER DESIRES 
poe good referenc es, correspondence solicited. 
ddress “LL. 105,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-BY ASSISTANT BOOKKEEPER. 
Age 21—3 years’ experience—understand D. E. Bookkeeping, 
ean check invoices, and operate typewriter. 

Address “L. 106,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


and 
right 
108,” 


care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANTED-POSITION BY COMPETENT 
Woods foreman, twenty years’ experience, Al reference, can 
come on 380 days’ notice; want to get located in a healthy 
and desirable piace to live. 

a 


Address 108,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-POSITION AS MANAGER OF 
Hardwood or cypress manufacturing plant. Have had ten 
years’ experience in southern operations from stump to 
market. Best of references, 

Address “K, 104,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


EXPERIENCED SAWMILL MAN 
Desires situation. Foreman, band, circular or gang filer. 
Twenty years’ experience, all kinds of sawmill work. Han- 
dle men to best advantage. Strictly temperate, honest and 
industrious. Best references. 
Address “FR. 116,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


“THE PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN.” 

A book dealing with the merits and uses of the leading com- 
mercial woods of the Pacific coast, short methods of figuring 
lumber, octagon spars, log specifications, lumber ‘carrying 
capacity of vessels, logging terms and a great deal of general 
ee 247 pages; flexible cloth covers; post- 
pai 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 











HARDWOOD LUMBERMAN, CORRESPONDENT 
With knowledge of yard, factory and export trade in middle 
West, East and South, wants position. Experience in busi- 
ness covers inspection, city and road sales, sales manager at 


ASK THE CURIOSITY SHOP 
It is a reference work containing hundreds of practical 
questions about the lumber business, with full and appropri- 
ate answers, which, in many cases, embody illustrations. 
$2 a copy, postpaid. Index to contents on request. 








To sell our N. C. pine on commission basis. 


ELM CITY LUMBER CO., New Bern, N. 


Cc. 


mill; also general manager of large modern plant. 
Address hs 143," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, I11. 








